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In a speech at Ottawa on’ November 14, 1953, President 
Elsenhower stated: 

You of Canada and we of the United States can 

and, will devise ways to protec our NortasAmeimmea 

from any surprise attack by air....Our security 

plans mus Peiew take into deceimiwsevict alaliina, 

to employ atomic attack on North America.... 

This was the first (and only) oOfEicial public annoume— 
ment of the U. S. decision to undertake continental defense 


on a major scale -- a decision reached after almost seven 


i! 


years of domestic debate regarding the "hows" and "what 


fors' of defense in the nuclear age. During the next five 
years, more than $12 billion Was spent sn ee DLOGGarts tins 
deed, by January 1958, the Air Force Chief of Staff could 
Senolalm that the active sar defense is a Can Of Worms 
there are so many different kinds of weapon systems, "> None 
of them, however, was the least bit etgect i Vvesageims hetke 
incipient ICBM threat which had made an abruot appearance in 
leo 1957ee NemestheiliesseyeU.aS. bember Getenge programs con- 
Epnuedswedll into the eee age, with cumulative 
1946~66 expenditures reaching approximately $40 billion. 


—F ee ee ee ere ee ee ee ee er re ey re ee ee ee eee 


+ testimony of Genenmal Thomas D. Whites Heaminggy, dik 3. 
Senate, Subcommittee of the Committee on Armed Services, 
inquiry inte Sarelamapemand Welseaite Gmoguams a(Parct 2D pees 
Geng., 2nd Ssess., WemtGemamesoG, po. Looo. 
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Part I of this study wiliexamine the evolmeie Meio. 
U. S. active air defense posture between Lee ee. Active 
defense shall be defined as those military programs designed 
togdestroy attacking alrcrait and missiles san come eee 
launched from their bases, plus the associated warning, con 
mand, control, and communications equipments and organiza- 
mrons. “And the specific Gxeaminatvenros Me evolution in 
section, C of Chapters) 1-3 will censidec, 1mgiurn, theese ee 
and missions aspect (i.e. the organization and definition of 
air defense responsibilities among the services); the re- 
search, development, and procurement of the systems them- 
selves; and finally, the eae leven of the systems and the 
operational capability of the overall posture, Accordingly, 
only minimal attention will be paid therein to other "damage-~ 
limiting" programs such as: counterforce offense to destroy 
pee-TaunciWed enemy forcesmepassive deiense meacmmas ce gue. 
duce the vulnerability of population or property to the ef- 
fects of delivered Weapons; National 1nkbeblagence procmaans, 
md “theacer force wderense: 

As background for this discussion, Section A of Chapters 
l-3 small “be a rev¥eweot the signals” of Strhateqie ome meine 
Sapabi ity and intent recemved semen The Sevier Ualonyme nce, 
authoritative statements, studied disclosures of new weapons, 
redeployment of forces, and other less self-conscious indica- 


tors of quantitative and qualitative improvements in Soviet 
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strategic weapons systems. Section 8 wil sta oriGse ade 
these signals were perceived in the U. S. and titeeaeea, ome 
effect of these perceptions on the developing defensive pos- 
eer 

The principal questions which Part I seeks to answer 
are (1) to what degree is the evolution of U. S. aix defense 
explained as a series of actions/reactions in a strategic 
"dialogue" with the USSR, (2) were there other U. S. factors, 
biases, and influences which operated to muffle or amplify 
Significantly the reception cf “these Sovier signals andmauc— 
tort their feedback upon the defensive systems development, 
(3) to what extent can the evolving U. S. air derenseme-.. 
ture be explained as a series of purely domestic bureaucrat- 
me decisions which bore no perceptible relation to the 
changing Soviet threat, and (4) what were the values of air 
defense seuecierad to be within the context of Ameriea ceomom: 
all strategic deterrence policy. Part II will consist of a 
Similar undertaking -- but in somewhat less detail -- for 
the evolution of air defense in the Soviet Union between 


m946-60. 








CHAPTER 1 
AIR DEFENSE IN 40 TRUsAnN oe 
26252 
Section A. Stalinist Signals of Strategic Of fens ycmees ms 


bility and Intent 


The poceeioria War Ii Stalinist seqiume 102 o ore eee 
itt ctary doctrine limutbed 105 sciiaete rca mee he tradituooad 
mole of Supporting ground forces, and belittiled the era. 
tiveness of nuclear weapons. Stalin emphasized that any fu- 
mare Capitalist-socialist war would bring vuctery romeo mios 
byevirtue of her non-air-atomuc “permanently so > cies moe. 
tors" which included the stability of Russia's home front, 
the morale of her armed forces, the ability of her. command- 
ers, and the. quantity and quality of her army divisions. 
Purther,: the USSR military press would beeen Sea that the 
Soviets would not be led to initiate war Si because they 
Sould achieve supprise,, for it was Het in itself considered 
decisive. In addttion to such traditional defensive doctrine, 
Stalin's "peace movement" was launched in the early post-war 
Mears overtly to propagandize Russia s aefensive intenerens 
to Western European nations and the "Third Wor ldo 

These declarations were also matched by demonstrations 
of Soviet emphasis on the development of defensive weapons 
systems. The USSR displayed new Mig-15 jet fighter aircraft 


4 





5 
on Aviation Day 1947, and many more soon appeared over the 
Moscow andwEasit Germaneskies. The sumexpectedc ti ag snun. 
bers of Migs whch the Soviets put inte combaber ne em aeu- 
inforced the image of USSR air power as being predominately 
defensive-oriented. 

Mt suchesmegnalisminanithestemeno mtli tary thorcaee co senc 
Gontanentalewl. S., thereswere other indications of an ouneirp-— 
lent Soviet offensive air-atomic capability which, in the 
context of the evolving Cold War, appeared more ominous to 
American security. On May Day 1948, there was a fly-by of 
several bong-range Du-4 bombers developed presumably inom 
the U. S. B-29 which had been impounded following a forced 
landing in the Soviet Far East toward the end of World War 
tm: Further, hastily taken photographs» of the 1951 Red Army 
Day fly~past revealed a plane bigger than the Tu-4, with an 
aerodynamic structure that @oeulld leadwte=the cencluseteémeriat 
it was an intercontinental B-36 type, with turboprops for 
ppeedyeaittack at low as well as at high altremdes. Wirth 
phiese* alremait, the USSR apparently began regular recenmais-— 
pemee £lightseof U. S. alr bordersdmring the Summer of 1952. 
inieenisswons came from Soviet Kamchatkan and Arctic bases, 


and reconnoitered Alaska, Northern Canada, and Crees 





tReported by Joseph and Stuart Alsop, New York Herald 
Pelouneyeieegen 17,853, o. 1. 
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Of course, the principal demonstration of ea. 
efforts to develop a strategic offensive air capapuim, 
occurred in September 1949, with the first recorded Soviet 
atomic explosion, Several years ahead of moSt Westcrn@eae. 
dictions. 7 | 

Nor was offensive naval power being neglected. In- 
tensive Soviet firing trials of improved V~-2 type rockets 


from submarines in the Baltic were reported in 1950 and 


ios. > 


From the background of such disclosures of offensive 
capability, it becomes relevant to examine the Sows COES 
trinal pronouncements regarding the contemplated use of 
such air power in any future war. Russian military writing 


seems to reveal little belief in the efficacy of mass 


ina tn eneameedl 


*soviet interest in a nucléar Capabilicy was cevedred 
implicitly by Andrei Gromyko in a speech on May 19, 1947, 
maech strongly hinted that the U. S.' atomic monopoly was 
on the verge of collapse; and by Foreign Minister Molotov 
who boasted on November 6, 1947 that gone "secret of the atom 
Imei. ..has long agemceased  toucxi cr. Further, Arnold 
Kramish in his Atomic Energy in the Soviet Union (Stanford, 
1959) has shown that there was sufficient information pub- 
eonedr in Soviet journals prior to W843 to aae@icate (iad 
im: b@en evaluated themeughly by the Wesb)eenot the Volk 
mee abreast of “the West in nuclear physics up to 1941 and 
only slightly behind when they resumed work in 1943. See, 
especially, Chapter 2. 








ne GYYet Marsiialy Sir Philip Joubert, fou auce 
AreeMetack,." inWAsher Lee (ed.), The Soviet Alm ane wvecker 
Forces (New York, 1959), p. 109; and Asher Lee, “Trends in 
Aerial Defense," World Politics, VII (1955), pb. 246. 
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destruction as a metnod of warfare. loreover, the Communist 
concept of war has always been keyed to the class struggle. 
The proietariat of anseremy statessnenresenes i eiiee ys smarclae 
ly o£ the USSR (cf. the mutinies ingeest World soe aia. 
ON) marc eeleanamnneven doula) stehelsiara sella lovommor ne, One chieteelc ect ei areas and 
cities would represent a negative strategy *- one which 
inight rob the USSR of the assistance of a subversive Bae te 
Column within an enemy country. The Soviets believe, addi- 
tionally, that the defeat of the enemy reguires the annihi- 
lation of his armed forces. Thus, "the long standing Soviet 
view (Since 19464...clearly places primary empnasis on coun- 
menterce strikes against Western nuclear delivery systems."* 

In summary, the Stalinist signals of Seeakcone offen- 
pave Capabality and intent were ambiguous on face value. 
The dictator's OG Pawan seetensine ss) Cee ie ep rOduemion and 
"peace movement" overtures, coupled with a military doctrine 
bv lt upen the fundamental strengtn of the Red Aumy . could 
Be contrasted markedly woth His eone@erted Cihmert ob te mer 
to develop a strategic offensive force capable-of intercon- 
tinental attack. It is how these Signals were perceived in 
the United States that we shall next consider. 


Oe a Se re SS SE eee ee Se re SRE SS ee eer ee 


Raymond ii. Garehoge, Introauction to Mi libany > eraeegy : 
lovsky (New York, 1963), p. xv. See, also, Garthoff's "Air 
Power and Soviet Strategy," Air University Quarterly Review, 
Pe (vwincer 1L95/=58), joe. Gi-o4- 
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During the I9%o=52 perlod, iene Usok sos elec Geen. 
atomic capability was perceived in the U. S. to be not 
sufficient enough to require the development of a con- 
tinental air defense system. The general public had no 
clearly structured system of thinking about even the 
rudiments of atomic SSH The Truman Administration as- 
sumed that American security depended principally upon 
restoring the balance of power in Europe and balancing 
the budget at home. ‘The scientific community in the main 
Meged the politically unrealistic qievemealy Of wemelcs sana 
industries as "the most important if not the only answer 
wer tne titreat Of atomic aggression".” And tie Ml Liseateas 


ul 


peoeit torn by inter-service disputes, could” agtec tie .° 


plans for defense should be made Tier oceeten Of ee 
Striking offensive air arm in ae ores Each of these 
domestic factors deserves amplification. In comdination 
they acted to move the U. S. toward an underestimation of 


the potential Soviet offensive threat to North America, 


— 


> Eugene Rabinowitz, "The Only Real Defense," Bulletin 
of the Atomic Scientists (BAS), VII (September 1951), 


ee ee 


ie 2 ee. 


survival in tevAir Age, Ehe Report of the Presweent’s 
Air Policy Commissifen (ihe) Finletter Report), reprinted yan 
fr Perce, <A. (March 1o40), op. 17 


a 
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and away from a significant consideration of active air 
defensive requirements. 

lL. £he American Public 

Tesse sure, Le vwsenatumal to expect that im taeweam 
post-World War II years, the American people -- geographic- 
ally protected from intercontinental attack and psychologi- 
cally conditioned by a lack of tragic experience which seemed 
to outweigh any Pearl Harbor traumas ~~ should clamor for 
demobilization and the return to peace as the "normal" 
pattern of relations among states. Further, so long as 
any potential enemy had only TNT bombs, America's World 
War II experience could readily be used to diminish the 
perceived seriousness of the air threat. During the war, 
the U. S. dropped thousands upon thousands of TNT bombs 
and only slowly weakened the enemy's will and capacity to 
continue the conflict. Besides, the shuttle-bombing of the 
sort that was done from bases in Britain against targets 
in France and Germany was much easier to conduct than inter- 
continental bombing such as would have to be carried out 
against the United States. 

Bute, £n addition, the publvcewessourcesramntornca 
and unimpressed by the potential loss of the U. S. atomic 
monopoly., What little public discussion there was @f the 
issue prior to 1949 overemphasized the technical difficulties 


of making a nuclear weapon by suggesting that a balanced 





ao) 
industrial system was required; and underestimated the 
Soviets' capacity to make progress in specific areas of 
research by concentrating thelr rese@urcesmand 19n@e2IG 
Such things as consumer goods. 

Even after the unexpected Soviet explosion in September 
1949, popular perceptions of the seriousness of the air- 
atomic threat shifted only eee Americans continued 
to rely on thelr quantitatively superior nuclear stock— 
pile, and were buoyed by such statements as that made by 
General Omar Bradley, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
searr: “FOr -an Trdustriallyeaackwardme@gmmtry the problem 
of making an atomic bomb is not so difficult as the prob- 
lien of turning 1t-<outein quantity and delivering fee! On 
tne pojitical plane, moreover, the U. S. took "refuge in 
aemythological world” peopled by traitors, conspirarconceand 

8 


Counterrevolutionary lIiberators." Lf the Soviets had the 


bomb, they got it only by stealing American secrets. Stop. 


Tuphis Way Lies Peace, Saturday Evening Post, Octooer 
mo, WOO, p. 170. 


Saenty Momgenthen, “The Political and Milimeary joeracegy 
oe cie U. S.," Bullewin Gh Ene Aeomme poe hot | ee cco. i 
1954), p. 323. Cf. Walter Marseille, "Negotiation from 
sierength,” BAS, XI “GWanuary 1955), —. 1S ite Womens: 
threat is perceived not so much as an external danger but 
aS a sacrilegious attempt upon the inner sanctums of 
American life. Therefore, it appears so unnatural and so 
immoral that it must be doomed to remain unsuccessful 


except in case of our own moral failure." See, also, 








Wh 

the security leaks and the USSR would quackiy fall behinds 
in the arms race. 

This general attitude of the publicwwith xegara@io 
the alr-atomic threat after 1949 canwbe atte buteqmeem 
variety of eee Suppression of fear, feelings of 
gopotence. (what can 1 do about it2)) and, meosSmeimpovtanuies 
to the ambiguity of the atomic energy stimulus. Lay 
critics emphasized the inhumanity of the bomb and held out 
mie hope Of UN® recone: |lation Of baste seote Naerel i Gom. 
ences OmmGeOvlet acceptance of the Barueh ee lan ws some 
traditwonalist Western strategists (echoing Stalin) em- 
phasized the bomb's ineffectiveness as a decisive veo oenne 
SBeme gournalists stimulated a “no place sto hada smentaliey,, 
while the “one-or-two-bombs~and-it's-all-over" school of 
military analysts seemed to dominate the editorial pages 


of many American newspapers.*° And the generals, admirals, 


mB. Donovan and S. B. Withey, "Some Attitudinal Consequences 
of Atomic Energy," Annals of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, CCX (November 1953), pp. 108-117. 





7 Especially influential was ™P Mos: Blacker Gy eae, 
Hem and the Bomb (New York, 1949), pp. 1-9, 39272. le was 
even estimated that against certain types of resistant 
macrgees Ofeconcuete,sthes A—bomouwmaughiesbo lege mu than 





@eseries of armor-piercing bombs. See Asher Lee, Aleaaese™ 
Grenden, £955), DagZz0mre: sage 
10 


An observation made by Carl Kaysen, “Military Importance 
Se the Atomic Bomb, Eumletin Oneeies ome Scientists, V 
(December 1948), p. 343. 
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and scientists debated about possible attrition rates gay, 
air defense to the degree that some Systems "Outre @2- 327-1. 
tial destruction which were then technically and economical- 
ly feasible tended to become lost within the cacophony. ** 

The range of public debate on strategic air-atomic 1S- 
sues at this time can be manifest by the following apprais- 
als made by two eminent scientists which appeared simultane- 
Gugesyy wn the U. S.: 

There is no defense against the atomic bomb. 

There can be no effective interception of the 


bombing aircraft despite radar screen, guided 
missiles and supersonic fighters;12 


Great bombers are essentially fragile instru- 
ments, relatively lumbering in their fPrghe 
and incapable of surviving modern defensive 
action. Penetration of hostile skies Nas be-= 
come an appalling task for any bomber Eleet.13 


Finally, it will be recalled that, in January 1953, 
ex-President Truman publicly announced, "I am not convinced 
Becca hase the akomic bOmd. «al amy nok cemyumceca ene 


Russians have achieved the know-how to put the complicated 


a a a a a 


tI this point will be returned to in Section C below. 


Le ome if, Racenour, One World or None (New York, 1949), 
fp. 2a2. 


Bi) yonentielic Bush, Modern Arms and Free Men (New York, 
1949), p- A489. 





hs 
. 4. mS 1 , L4 2 
mechanism together to make an A-bomb work. Small wonder 
that similar doubts and confusions persisted in the minds 


of lesser informed Americans, and that any public clamor 


for air defense systems was absent. 


ke The Truman Administratwon 





Tt seems clear that the executive ees: contributed 
Sarectly to the retarding Of a Significant publ eo sugeias 
standing of air defense requirements by maintaining a re- 
markable degree of silence about official U. S. ameeuos. 
SEomic Capabilities. An explanation for Chis ss ener 
emer ticult to find. With regard fo VU. S. sage -atontemee. =. 
“uncontradicted testimony Lbefore Congress' Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy] show led] that in 1947...our 
weapons position verged upon the tragic. The U. S. then 
possessed so few bombs, according to Mr. Lilienthal 
{Chairman of the AEC}, that we might have tempted fate ae 
public statements even mentioned the importance of numbers 


; Ria oe : et 
mr wnLllding an atomic deterrent to aggression. 2 
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1aew Merk Times; January 237 9953,°o..5. 


U. S. Congress, Investigation into the U. S. Atomic 
Energy Commission, Report OF the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Pneragy, Semate Repewt 1169, Bist Cong., Ist. Sess wecrerer 
ie, lm, ©. lee Besident Truman has “written: pelipge iC: 
Peeuneme iimemy offiee, in the ABC, CF anvimerc Sune ia 
ment, collld @nyone find the exact figure of the number of 
bombs in the stockpale, or the number of bomss “eo be pue- 
duced, or the amount of material scheduled for production.... 
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In the case of the Soviets) ,atomic energy sone alee: 
would appear that before September 1949 the Administration 
had been emphatically told that there was nothing of con- 
sequence about which to speak to the public. Hom exam 
General Leslie R. Groves, who supervised the wartime Man- 
hattan District Project, had reportedly advised the govern- 
ment that the Soviets would need fifteen or twenty years to 
Pesld an atomic bemb. Within the intelligence community -; 
"The Navy figured 1965. The Army guessed 1960. The Air Force, 
in what was considered a biased and ‘alarmist’ estimate 


had put the date at Way sue 


Further, it is revealing to 
mete that between September 23, 1949, and October 22, 1951, 
two of the three White House announcements regarding USSR 
nuclear tests described the occurrences as "atomic ex- 
Bleszons' which Jed to public speculation sthateoerhaps 
the Snes were unintentional and counterproductive.~’ 
ingecd,.as late ASO 53. jb waseaeo lanes) 2b cia 
Brodie that "the secrecy which continues to beset the 


ee A Rg mn mm mr me re ee RN 


ie figure in question would be reeorded oh Separate and 
detached pieces of paper safeguarded in a special way and 





ef wheel only a bare minimum of copies existed.") Neanegor 
ital and Hepe 1946-52, Vol. If (New York, 1956), Dp. oan 
16 


J..R. Shepley and C. Blair, J, The oeocerweeer.: 
The Men, The Ménace, The MecHanism (New York, "f954) "py Ts. 


ee New York Times, January 28, 1953, p. 14. 





eS 
entire subject of atomic weapons and their military uses 
1s SO pervasive that anyone who discusses the subject 
publicly must regard it not merely asa Paceor ae neste 
control his own writing but as a substantive issue of the 
pees importance to his argument. "7% 

An interesting counterpoint to this silence”on tHe 
Administration's part was the good deal of public dis- 
Gussion by its members "~-"fn and out Of Uniform —— ae 
pervOoCaLea Preventive war against Russia. Sach proposals 
could only dampen further any impetus for an on-going air 
defense program, as the granting of the initial move to 
the enemy was a foundation premise for its requirements. 

The Truman Administration, Of COUrSe, rejeqrec = pre 
ventive general war, as well as isolationism and appeasement 
as policy alternatives, and opted for containment as 
mle political core of its"4diplomatic errorts. ln uaa eee aim 
mea as its Operative assumptions =- at least until 1950 -- 
that Moscow was likely to be reasonably cautious in the 


use of Soviet military force in pursuit of its expansionary 


EN A TS A A TL er AS 


note eer Weapons: Strategic or Tactical?," Foreign 


Piesairs, XXXII (Januany 1954), p- 219. 


1! For a description of such proposals. duming ly aoa7, 
see Alfred Vagts, Defense and Diplomacy: The Soldier and the 


a 


Conduct of Foreign Relations (New York, 1956), pp. 329-334; 
and Coral Bell, Negotiation from Strength: A Study ie Ele) 


Politics of Power (London, 1962), pp. 32-34. 
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objectives; and that "situatlonsper serengen sco ulamee 
built in Europe andse | sewhere wear economic, militazuyearo 
technacalwassistance, and alliances end sceommienetes aaee 
contain Soviet probings until such time as the regime would 
"mellow" or saiamaee When, joined with the adeeerzueme- 
mower of the U. S.' offensive air-avomic force co mee rmy— 
defense would inhibit if Poreaisonvoileeel prevent the danger 
Gaat war would result througn the miscalculation otedggae se... 
mm 1950, Communist armed force in Korea Caused a Viger. 
re-orientation in U. S. policies. There developed from 
this the heightened perception of the nature of the inter- 
national system as bipolar. Alliances became adjusted to 
the requirements of a Strategic Air Command (SAC) forward 
base system, and conventional ground forces expansion was 
MeagedMto meet a threat which would build €o a “erlems sey 
itt. What iseimportant to pete for our purposes 1S that -- 
since the above policy was premised on an appraisal of the - 
Soviet threat as being synonomous witn the Red Army menace 
a. oe interests in Western Burope -- continental are 
defense programs accordingly received low priority Withee 


the Fevitin1 sgueeeatees > 


20 one can speculate, in this connection, “that, in so 
far as a conventional defense could allow the U. S. to 
shield Europe without necessitating the bombing of Soviet 
cities and industries, there may have been the thought within 
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Related to these policy ma@€ters, of Course, yer ene 
Congressional pressures to reduce taxes and the balanced 
budget desires of the Administration. This slenue elena 


ted in a $15 billion defense budget cerling prior aoe, 
and greatly hindered the allocation of funds to air defense 
research and development. To support such financial consid- 
erations, many high level government officials asserted that 
the Soviets were seeking to entice the U. S. into bankruptcy 
Byemeans,of large defense outlays. Indeed, “tne mere Uric. 
jent the Russians became, the more cause there was to look 


EO the state of the economy rather than to the state orene 
@emense budget....To maintain military forces larger meus 


those possible for $15 billion would serve Russian purposes 


- ° y: L 
mem American. ™ 


the Administration that this could induce the USSR to re- 
meen from an air-atomic attack on U. S. clties --yand hence 
Giminish the perceived urgency of an air defense buildup. 

(I am indebted to Assistant Professor George H. Quester for 
this observation.) | 


Seine R. Schilling; “Phe Politics of _Neewenal wes 
feboe: el isiea! 1950, eine SCapllaing, Papi, Y. Maiimond mand Chen 
H. Snyder, Strategy, Politics, and Defense Budgets (New York, 
Mm 60), po. 104-105. "This powerful rationalization for Loy 
American budgets (usually linked to alleged statements of 
Benin) tums through the thought of both he Truman and Eaisen- 
hower Administrations, virtually dominating the latter down 
“mo 1957 ae Thesesisen® scrapeef semionucmentdences thatwas ever 
represented Communist policy." Walt W. Rostow, The United 
States in the World Arena (New York, 1960), p. 226n. 
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Yet, by the end of Presidéhtwiruman’s aseu, eae 
office, the government's perceptions of the Soviet air- 
atomic threat had altered to the extent that a National 
security Council recommendation then for greatly expanded 
air defense ae would receive the concurrence of 
tne outgoing Administration. Behind this judgement in 
December 1952, however, lay six yearspofwineesy dala lequc 
within and between the U. S. scientific and military com- 
Pimities regarding the feasibility of air defense an, ene 


miclear age. 


oaeethe Scientific Community — 

American scientists were, themselves, jolted by the 
Uniexpectedness of the first Soviet atomic explosion. Dr. 
Vannevar Bush, for example, had predicted in 1946 that it 
would take the Russians twenty years to perform this feat 
Mmemceney relied entirely on their own nesoumees 7 Others 


had pointed out that “bacteria now are the poor nation's 


weapon against the atom bomb....[TJhey are quite as 
Meodivy;...enough bacteria can be hatched in a samnqle been 
23 
te 


peere! to wipe out the population of the U. S. The 


em SS SR eg ee ee 


22 chepley and Blair, The Hydrogen Bomb, p. 13. 


o3ctatement of F. J. Libby, Bearings, Sseiraee, oul 
committee of the Committee on Appropriations, Supplemental 


iNerwome Defense Appropriations Bill ror 1940) 60cn Ceoug., 
me oCSs., April 1948, p. l14o. 








lo) 
result was a deartn of serious schentific thought regacaing 
the technical problems of active ain defense. 

These problems seemingly received little ws ureneuans 
even after 1949. American scientists, for the most part, 
began then ‘to urge defense through pre~attack dispersal 
of cities and industries as offering the only eon iewes 
post-—at@eck era vere. Involved in this focus upon 
dramatic, “unrealistie; population—-protection measures 
mas tne ™scienceTsts'’ basic moral revulsioer againsemmace 
destruction, compounded perhaps by Manhattan Project and 
he roshima oi lt-feelings. here was also ENeemone = a9. 
iecic appreciation that, by mid-1950, “about yee percent @) 
ime U. S. aircraft PACMS Siavenyas concentrated in Seattle, 
Los Angeles, and Long Island, and ore atomic stockpile was 
Concentrated aren Mere Geograpiica lly. ‘In addition, there 
was throughout this period the scientific Judgement Chak 
uranium was extremely scarce (especially in Russia) and 
that, consequently, atomic bombs were too Preelous to be 


used on anything but the most important population or 


am a | a re ee re a ee 


*4cce BAS, V (October 1949), p. 273 f£.; and ibid., 
Vl @eptenver 195), @assmm. Tt showld’be noted Eat this 


Merron péersisted™into Way 1954. See Wed. , seca, 1 s4),, 
er GCL T. 
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industrial complexes.-> Most fundamentally, however, was 
the distressing fact that until areund 4952 9ener ae 
seemed to be no technological break-throughs Jon stiesicinm aon 
which would enable the defense to "catch-up" with the of- 
fense; and, hence, dispersalssrog@ams Iseead Credence wee 
fensive systems received the supnport of the scientists. 

Finally, it appears that a concerted scientific effort 
to respond to the incipient Soviet bomber threat by active 
air defense research was further hindered before 1952 by the 
overshadowing issues within the scientific community of a 
fervent opposition to the hydrogen bomb concept (and the U.S. 
decision to build one), and the scientists' attempts to di- 
vert nuclear materials from the SAC stockpile by innovations 
im waety cal nucilear weapons for European ground defense. 
Thus, the emerging issue of Soviet inter-continental offense 
versus American air defense was obscured by the domestic de- 
Petes over how the U. S. military offense Should best be 
structured in order to meet or forestall Soviet perimeter 


ye ane 


22 por ememp le, wa article by the New York Times science 
Writer, William L. Laurence, on October 7, 1951, headlined: 
soevuet Atomic Capability Far Smaller Than Ours; Russia 
Lacks Rich Uranium Sources and an Adequate Industrial Plant.’ 
The article purported to show that Russia could not hope to 
achieve any significant production of atomic bombs. 
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in aaadrtion, Lewsnould be noted that the Ssetenctises 
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ee Pic ay 


Even before the USSR displayed its new Tu-4 bomber in 
1948, there seemed to be general theoretical agreement with- 
in the military that a Soviet attack would come in the 
form of a blitzkreig upon Europe and North America simul- 
taneously; for it was felt that no future aggressor would 
repeat Germany's twice-made mistake of conquering proximate 
enemies first while leaving America for Teese ik Enthusiasts 
@f aixrpower, however, felt confident that a full-ceam 
atomic counter-offensive against the heart of the enemy's 


warmaking potential would secure victory fairly quickly 


re 6D SE © SI rg Sg rs gp a SS 


urgings against the development of thermonuclear weapons 
may have buttressed Air Force arguments for more SAC 
mempers. That is, .thesscientusts did not. reckon jos 
parently that one airplane with one H-bomb could do 

what scores of bombers with atomic bombs were being 
programmed to do. Further, there was seemingly no sig- 
nificant early appreciation that H-bomb warheads might 

be required if relatively inaccurate missiles instead of 
Eee bombers were relied on for delivery. (This, 1t ae 
perhaps understandable why "Air Force officers, including 
the Chief of Staff, seemed unimpressed with {General Elwood 
Pee Oue@sada"s serious €encern Gver the selentifie oppesi— 
auch te the thermonuclear bomb.” Shepley and slagr, ine 
Mageocen Bomb, p. 13/.)) By Indirectly bWetresemmg ci 
ere FOrce's budget-battles for bombers, the scleémbeists 
Made air defense appropriations even more difficult to 
yustify. 


eee ViTmcent DavispePost Wan DefenseePolk cy and the 
We. Nevy, 943-loe6" (Chapel Hal,” 19060) , "99225. Dee. 
lessly, the U. S.' rapid post-war demobilization goes far 
EO expla Sueh an argumenc. 








PDD 

WhEhout reciaimiaaig ma Cosils, war of attrition between surface 
forces or, presumably, widespread continental — defenses. 

For their part, U. S. Army spokesmen argued that: "the 
V-2 bombs in World War II never stopped:..until the In- 
fFantry seized the sites on the ground... even though we 
had undisputed control of the air for months...." They 
would therefore submit that "the only Seep vow can keep 
ma potential enemy i from attacking the U. S 7 wine conc mee, 
1s to hold the bases in Greenland and Alaska...in New- 


a Accordingly: 


moundland, in f£celand, in the Azores." 
any requirement for Army anti-aircraft artillery Bee Contene 
within the continental U. S. was not perceived to be a 
pressing one. 

Also, aS suggested above (General Bradley's state~ 
ment on p. 10), the Soviet demonstration of an earlier- 
EManwexpe@cted nvicleam@capabalityeign LOAM recall) wee ecle 


to alter the basic predispositions of the services toward 


the question of active air defense. There was now, to be 


See e.g., the statement of General Carl Spaaez, 
Semmander of Army Air Forces, Hearings, U. S. House GE 
Representatives, Subcommittee of Committee on Appropri- 
@c10ons, Military Establishment, Appmopmi akions Bill. fox 
ie. S0th Cong... ISt, Sess... March 1947, e599. 401, G0 ge. 


2° Testimony of Kenneth C. Rovall, Secretary of the 
Army, Hearings, Senate, Subc. of Comm. on Approps., Supple- 
mental National Defense Appropriations Bill for 1948, 80th 
Gao.) 2nd Sess., April 19438, pp. 957 97% 
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sure, the recognition theateethe Sevietsmmigqn camcider son. 
way Tu-4 attacks (capable of reaching any pole 2 een sue ee 
Ee De feasible.>° Moreover, it was thought that “since Rus- 


Sia's present bombers [were] good for only one mission, the 
Airc Generals would dispatch them at the outset to as many 


Gaiferent targets as possible while the element of yeumeaes- 


still gave them maximum probability of success. ">" But "aie 


propriation requests for continental air defense programs re- 


INMained insignificant. 

Thus, the services continued to follow the. 1948 Finlet- 
tew Report recommendations. Trey placed primary velveneeren 
strategic offensive development, in order to meet the "crisis 
year" of 1954 (always, so it seems, several years in the fu- 
ture). During the Los0Q@=S5i rearmamene, tnheretore, 


the Air Force...was beine built Up to a Semengen 
which had no relationship to the burdens directly 
imposed upon it by the Korean War. Although 

99 percent of the Aur Porce eiftort in the Kewean 
War was devoted to tactical uses, the major 
procurement expenditures for expansion were 

going for an increase in strategic air power -- 

for relatively leng-range aims=atomic capabilities =— 


me Se ee ee mee eS Ss 


aca Secretanyeol thesAilr"Poree”"Sttdrt Oyu nginem > 
bemwarks, Hearangs, House, Suboc. of Colm on Approps, De-~ 


partment of Defense Appropriations for 1951, 81st Cong., 2nd 
mees., ECbruary 1950, p. 1233. 


Shae ROoL, "“Strike@one tere ,¥ Wir Porce, oor (Wemen 
immo), p. @Y. Italics added. 
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ratnen ene sO sprees. SUDDOrt Hand ein Ge; 
fensej fighters. 2 


The Korean experience itself was ambiguous in its ie 

ects on the perceived requirement for an air defense build- 
Woe At this. time the. cov eto ei being credited with: an 
pees tonal omber force Of abeOUreeo) ae Gerue Pawar than 
HOO atomic eine In Korean combat against the comparable 
U. S. bomber (the B-29), Mig fighters were effective Eourne 
degree that daylight raids over North Korea had to be stop- 
ped. Mien, proponents of U. S. flghter-interceptceme. en. 
ould point to an increased rationale for thelr cdevyvelocn. mia 
Yet, it seems apparent that the Air Force perceived instead 
that the B-29 failures would accelerate the development of 
higher performance long-range beepers in the USSR ent thus 
negate any U. S. air defense mae eey Aeeseial ly in view 
eemene Tu-4's lack of the radar bombsights and Orie is aimee 


mavigational gear so necessary for night andvall-weagaow 


S4pau] Y. Hammond, "NSC-68: Prologue to Rearmament,”" 
i Schilling, Hammond, and Snaydemp, Strategy, Polis CS ie, 
ae Soe WE taltics*® adde@). jem in October 1949 ,wAditi ie] Axsi@nur 
Madftord had asserted, in testimony undenied by the Air Fonee, 
aoe SlSss* than si#—@percent ofPAir Force R&D Lunds £ was 7 edaE- 
marked for tactical and fighter types." Hearings, House of 
Representatives, Committee on Armed Services, The National 
Defense Program-Unification and Strategy, 8lst Cong., lst 
Sess., Octover 19497%>. SZ. (eae adcess) 





3ceneral Hoyt S. Vandenberg, USAF, "The Truth About 


ee a ee 


we. 207° 102. 
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2p 
operations. Hence, publications Symeaenet1c Towtiew ie 


Force made tne first public revelations in early 1951 of the 


Soviets' development of a true, intercontinental B-36'type 


bomber and of a new twin-jet medium bomSer in October i652, >" 


It was also an Air Force-related magazine that produced in 


mid-1952 one of the earliest published warnings that Soviet 


hydrogen bombs were in the offing.>> 


But,«2n order not to magnify such a pOeiitiet aaa cen— 
me ihreat to the degree that an air defense "ground swell 
would ensue (and, perhaps, because of insufficient "firm" 
intelligence), the Air Force never officially recognized the 
development of new Soviet Geos bombers during this period. 
Just what it was that flew over Moscow at the -1951 Air Show, 


Enerefone, was reportedmameMaench 1953) a6. beinguar "majeur 


telligence Suzzuen =e 


340i liam S. Friedman, "How Strong is Russia's A-Bomb 
meat? ," Ado Force, MMMLV (Februazy 1951), pope 25-27) ieee 
disclosure of a B-36-type bomber, expected to be in produc- 
mea “at least by 1954", was ma@@ in advance of the Sov@erey 
Red Army Day flyby and was reportedly based on "confidential 
independent European sources" (p. 27). The first report 
of USSR twin-jet medium bonbet development was made in Avia- 
mom Age, XIX (October 1952), p. 33. 


pein ee Force, KXXV (June Pee); Dp. ee. 


30 espn and™Stuaet Alsopy New eyverk Herald Trubtiver 
meee 17, F953, Dp: 16. In this connection, Air Force-related 
ello li Galeions again acted seemingly to curb any momentum which 
was being generated for air defense by injecting occasional 
cautionary notes regarding the progress of U. S. defensive 
pPLograms. FOr example, immediately after reporting on ene 
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In short, throughout 1952, the American militawy epee, 
makers' consensus seemed to be that Soviet heavy bomber de- 
velopment was lagging so far behing the West ‘Ss tiae ieee la 
be assumed that the Russians were clinging Seomel cil mse 
tional use of air power as a defensive and tactical tool 
(after all, they had reportedlysbuilt upwards ,to 20700 eeccrn- 
bat and support aircraft), and that they were too backward to 
build complex jet bombers. Also, there had been no evidence 
@e a2 Soviet atom bomb™test since October 1951. Sry came >> 
it was thus posited that "in all probability they have set- 
tled upon a type of weapon less versatile and efficient than 
the Americans’ but generally satisfactory by Soviet stand- 
ards .">/ 

Despite such an appraisal of Soviet intentions and capa- 
bilities, one can question why the USAF was so reluctant to 
Bhece a fal gHeEY priority on air defense systems development 
merenng this period. Thatas, why did the Awr Forces 
spond to the initial Soviet intercontinental threat by a 


— 


UeesS “new F-69 imtercepter just coming off the produ@rion 
inhac, Aigo Force spécudated that “perliaps the enemy, decom 


ee ee ee 


follow our high-speed, high altitude pattern. Suppose he 
decides to play his aerial invasion rather slow and low and 





very maneuverable ~- which would generally raise hell with 
oar interceptor comecept.” "All Weather Defemee -— Hey welece 
mer we? ," Amir Force) “XXXIV (May 1950), p. 735s 

Sy 


“Mmerense ata’ Strategy MePertune, XLIC umes 1953), 
p. 94. 
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flight into more offensive technology” Fou tie waia see 
of the United sStates had beengasciueiiee mie tne Aix Mens eter ous: 
a primagy mission by the Key West Agpmeement of EI ACe ee 
over, the interdependence of air defensé weapons and SAC ‘s 
offensive power is evident throughout the Air Force's.doc- 
trinal pronouncements. The actual running of an air war, 
the effective use of air space, the proper deployment of 
air cover fox forward SAC bases, the economics of Gevelep— 
ime.and procuring, fighter and bomber aircraft, the, ctecam- 
Cals problems -- all these demand close anterrelating cEgreie 
two alr power systems. 

Ve tyes. LiheecontesckaoG defense budget ceilings @oie sia. 
memcservyice frictions, the military’ s stratecic aoemanne 
had to follow the battle for new weapons and functions rath- _ 
er than to be the source from which they were derived. The 
Bim Force battled fer bombers. To support itegrequecitc, jie 
Air Force based its strategic doctrine on thé conclusion 
that nuclear air power could achieve victory in war before 
ome enemy could do unacceptable damage to the U. 3. “euciea 
conclusion, of itself, predisposed this service to place a 
few priority on defensive systems~planning andepreeurement. 

There were, however, additioweal factors which caused 
the Air Force to prefer an increasingly large number of bomb- 


ers rather than a major re-direction of limited available 
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funds toward the protection of ele existing = eime —-me nr se ema 
tive air defense of continental complexes. The offensive- 
mindedness "Spirit of Douhet”" was pervasive within ene. ° 
In support of its arguments, the Air Force would often as- 
sert that "the bleak and blunt evidence of the last war 
proved conclusively that no bombing attack mounted in suf- 
ficient strength by the Americans, British, or Germans ever 
was turned back by the most strenuous defensive action.">" 
There was, moreover, the very real concern that SAC might be 
called upon to carry out U. S. treaty commitments to Allies 
which would require a large nuclear retaliatory capability. °*° 

The most basic explanation of this Air Force position, 
Mewever, was the fact that throughout the 1946-1952" period 
(and beyond) the USAF rejected the technical and military 
feasibility of continental U. S. air defense in the nuclear 
age, per se. General Vandenberg (Chief of Staff during much 


ef thas peried),both inshis Congressional testimonyeand 


published articles, emphasized that air defense ~~ even with 


a 


38nouhet Had wrvtcermin 192. OM int lweneces Wwiwven 
howe” COnartvoned and characternzed@wartiare from@enembegin- 
merG Are pewerless™to Aitect offensive ach alwaertomm 


She, 
pe 20. 


Sec Bermerdmpwedie, Strategy in the Missile Age 
(ere ncetsom,. 1959), p. 270rf. 


Vandenboma, "ofeluoay i Venung er OS tr oiaUc mayen Ly 








eS, 
all the impzovements he could fenesces—— Comlawn meee. cain 
more @han a 30 percent attaentiem rate under teemnos: 
favorable daylight circumstances andimuch Vowermmiee ec 


enemy chose to exploit Us S. defiensive weaknesses ommale— 


Al 
velop new offensive countermeasures. 


And still other arguments were used by Air Force 
spokesmen during these years to diminish the perceived 
requirement for active defense systems development. In 
1947, the SAC Commander, General George C. Kenney, argued 


pablicly that assmadll B-éiG» ferce coul.de act aswan ef ficemame 


a I EF RES GS NE WA PS hy a a EO 


41 ohe " 30. percent=ma xamumelei] Idewancuument emasmme: ce 


by Vandenberg, for example, at the Hearings, House of 
Representatives, Committee on Armed Services, National 


ee ee ee 


Meeense Program —~ Unification and Stracegy, 81St Comer, 
lee Sess., October 1949 ep. Sliy in thesmNeweYork Times 
January 18, 1951, p. 4. ("even if you had radar installa- 
tions every ten miles and the ground literally covered 
Paeten interceptors..."); and at the Hearings, House of 
Representatives, Subcommittee of Committee on Appropri- 
mewons, Department of the Air Force Appropriations 1954, 
peed Cong., lst Sess., March 1953, p. 28. His suceeseo.s 
eanried on thé same argument: Géneral Nathan Twining, at 
the Hearings, House of Representatives, Subcommittee of 
Genmititee on Appropriations, Department of the Air Force 
meocOer labpansed 5 Sye83rd Cone. , 2ndeSesgem, Febnuanae 1954, 
fe /0; and General Curtis Le May at the Héamings, Senate, 
smocommittee of Committee on Armed Services, Study of Air 
mee, Ss4tn Conme., 2nd Sess., April 1956, p. Ze. (hevemn— 
Miler réternedstO.@swAusepower Hearings). It ismweren 
@uotang Walter Mills here: "fhe fact that the Aix Force 
@lung througn years to the conclusion that ‘70 percemt of 
the attacking forces would get through’ seems to reflect 
Ene inapplicability of statistical analyses to #his issue, 
macaer thai the accuracy of the resulig,” gigas Mama Meg 


Glew York, 1956), ps s5l. 




















30 
airborne radar net at less expense Ehanwaljgroumeem ied 
system.“ in 1949,,Air Force Secretany soymuigrenmaqiacted 
that "the basic requirement of an scene cl oO nice atc 
defense is an adequate production capacity of the country."*? 
plo 50): Magiexz Alexander P. deSeversky suggested thareeeie 
lee. alneady possessed vangenormous defensave advantage 
over the Soviet Union due to its dense electronic network 
Of telegraph, telephone and electric wires and conduits, 
and elaborate radio and television Sy ecenenes In i¢Sise, 
General Vandenberg: supplemented his "30 percent-kill-rate" 
argument by submitting that the "millions of highly trained 
men required to maintain elaborate defensive systems would 
impose an Peon Toe dyaiiy On,.our manpower pool” ;°thaw, 
more than interceptor planes, "we'll need the help of 
divine Providence to shoot down hostile planes with atomic 


bombs before they BURL poe and that, in ahy ceve@mr, ae 


oneet init. 2. Long, Ine B-36 asa Panxer, une 
meeeman, Mageéh 26, 1951, am ameicie repminged am isc | 
Hearings, Senate, Subc. of Comm. on Approps., Department 
Gm Defense Approppxakions fomed9545 88uduGonge, lst Sess. , 
May-July 1953, pp. 1578-1582. | 


ohn Canon at Hearings, House, Subc. of Comm, on 
mepeeps., National Maelitany Esablishmemt Appmyepia.ationms 
Pelletor 1950 (Part,.),, Blst Cong., Ist Sess., Ganuanmy 
Eo pepe 237. | 





ee Powers Key «0 Sunwinvel «Newelenck , @b950)), —>.el77. 


“Saturday Evening Post, February 17g 295ljeppme 01,102. 





Si 
General Spaatz had said, 1f£ one “Ss "aig 9ereesee 2 ene ee . -u. 
alties of only 4 percent on any raid, morale would probably 
deteriorate to such an extent that it would be doubtful that 
the air war could continue. 

As a e20weS to this néegativevattrlude (or aime 
toward continental air defense, the governing SAC assumption 
Paat any Soviet nuclear aaa force could be located and 
destroyed on the ground manifest, among other things, a low 
regard for the Soviets' defense against bombers. From this 
Gnere arose an ins@nsitivity to @mprovements IMirvene Ween alr 
defense posture which routs VogrCa Phy iave called for in- 
macased UNS. “figiter cover™capability /*onser wee ecemne 
countermeasures development, or even efforts at incorpora- 


ting any relevant Soviet advances into the U. S. air defense 


ee 4 
program. 


——— ee a a eterna teeters aaa 


Oe cori noon House, Subcy ci Comm. Yor Approp. , = car ea 
Went of Air Porce Appropriations for 195%, @4th Cong., Ist 
Sess., March 1953, p. 28. 


ie heap tte the World War II experience with the crude 
German air defense which caused the abandonment of unes- 
@eerced daylight bombing missiofis, the Alr”Force in 1s post-— 
war planning rejected the priority development of modern 
long-range fighter escorts because "we have new tactics, 
eeeliiaques, altitudes, and speeds for owr bomeeérs.”  (Gener- 
Vandenberg at™ the 1947 Uniireationsarge Strategy Hearings , 
po. 464-465.) Cf. General LeMay at the 1956 Air Power 
Hearings: "In the past it has been so easy for bombers 
to penetrate a defensive system with losses you can stand 
that nothing much has been done in the way of research on 
Pometeatiom Systemes... (p. 145.) Ttwappearsc seated 
governing Air Force perception until the Korean War was that 
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Interestingly enough, at this same time that the Air 
Force, was minimizings the ,sattrittonseaca inne, of a con 
tinental U. S. air defense system, lengthy negoruallomssaerc 
being nonameied with the Canadian government regarding 
bial country s possible Varge-seale DEOdCUCELOU er USAF F-86 
fighters. Indeed, in early 1950 the Canadian Defense’ Mini- 
ster was treated to a U. S. air show during Will Cir tne Sita 
mcoaliy performed. Shortly tnerearver, Candcarageeec ee 
produce 100 F-86's from components totalling $1ll Aah ilo” 

It seems interesting to observe, furthermore, that, 
Puereas the) USAF thought iittle»of its abilityete deqeade 
a Soviet manned bomber attack, SAC -- and theme@thienesecinwmalces -- 


appeared overimpressed by USSR offensive air deficiencies. 


er ec nar Pe A =P SS aS el a a A NS 
e 


a bomber with MACH .85 speed would be "invulnerable" due 
—> the “protection” of the sonic barrier and 1rrespective 
me cewiet fighter capabilities. That is, the best any 
interceptor could hope for was one’pass at the bomber. 
Then the distance between the fighter and the bomber would 
be so great and the fighter's maneuvering in and out of the 
seme’ barriegeso Gifficult thet the bomser could go on 

Hice Wave See, for example, Air™Force, XXXIII (June 1950), 
pe. 43, 45, which discusses the good performance of tie 
B-36 against the Navy's "Banshee" fighter during extensive 
tests performed by the Joint Weapons System Evaluation 
meerddn 1949-50. (Note the irony here, also: It was 

at the insistence of the Navy during the °"B-36 vs. Super- 
Merricr™ dicpuitemthat these tests, which reinforced tie 
"Big Bomber" generals' perceptions, were held.) 


48 nestimony of Defense Minister Claxton, Debates oF 
Guee House of Cemmons (Dominion of Canada) Official Report, 
(Hereinafter referred to as HANSARD), Session 1950, Vol. 
me Jwume @, 1950, pe. 3687, 3203. 





os 
The fact that the Soviets had vonly suai limited experience 
with strategie bombing 2h World Wai ieee frequently: be 
recalled. Even then, therr Operations were coer, »Lanned 


and comparatively ineffective, and many times less than 390 


Percent of the aircraft on a Mes toneredene am rn ims target.” 


Military journals would emphasize the Soviets’ lack of radar 
maistruments for blind flying, their poor standards jor Vieng. 
range navigation and their apparent lack of interest in air-~ 
refueling. Air Force General "Hap" Arnold stated in 1949 


that "the one thing the Russians don't understand is strate- 


120 


gic bombing. And as late as 1955 ist wes sulbmusehes that 


"the Soviet pilots have neither the. technique ‘nor ‘the know- 
how' of strategic bombing, which is extremely complicated 


and efficiency in which only comes with long experience in 


, nol 
War. 


(eS Se ee ee eee 


eee Robert A. Kilmarx, A instory Of Soviet ALT WBewer 
ay York, ©9762), Dp. aor 


>°Nearings, House of Representatives, Committee on Armed 
Services, Investigation of the B-36 Bomber Program, 3lst, 1st, 
Becoper 1949, p. 3371. 


Eee foes R. Hargreaves, USMC, “Age of Uf@ase,” U.S. 
Naval Institute Proceedings, LXXXI (April 1955), p. 368. 
“inen Soviet alrmen joined ii thé™bombing CE the Tirpitcz, 
of the fifteen aircraft employed -- each of which carried 
a two thousand pound bomb ~-- eleven failed even to find the 
iord winere the vessel! lay “while of the fourmmehak dra 
meseover 2c, not ome scomed a hit; and this Unfavorable 
meving weather:  £oid., p. 368n. In 1964, General Le Wray 
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Thus, the, above perceptions Within tilege eee orem ae een 
to direct that service away from the high=prroriecy develop— 
ment of an air defense program for Us. tncws wie eee 
population complexes. Further, even in 1952 when the SAC 
base system was recognized aS a possible target for soviet 
bombers, > it waspnot consizdemedssurticremiely vulneea ic 
Bo -requbre yuspecial protective measures and could be assumed 
to remain essentially intact for a massive retaliative 


Native? 








was still opining that, since the USSR had no real wartime 
meaining in strategic bombing, they could mot be | ner 
smemes" gn the air; and that the Sovi@@s wonule@eateneup 
with the USAF only when all the World War II-experienced 
sAGwOtfacers retire: See Hearings, Senate, Subc. of "Com 
SaeApprops. and the Committee on Armed Serpvices, DepaiE. 
emote Defense Appropriations FOr SIS6S, (Pawe lye meter, 
ma, Februany 1964, p. 7/25. 


> Zone of »the earliest arguments that “Stalamys fonuees 
would be guilty of the greatest conceivable blunder if they 
pulverized a dozen of our cities and left our strategic 





bombing forces unscratched..." was made by Ned Root, "Strike 
Beemerty,' Air Force, XXXiL1. (Meech 1950), p=» 198; (Al- 
m@ough the thrust of the article was that @hesU. S. aioli 
ioe, therefore, waste™money on city-defense —-- not. the 
assertion that SAC should be protected.) 
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See, for example, E. S. Quade, "Tne Selection and 
Usemof Strakegqhe AbmeBasess A CaseeHiswory,"Sm Ouadewtede) , 
Piel SeCSefOr Military Decisions (Chi@agop 1964), pp.w25—20. 
Indeed, many of the Air Force's formal systems analyses 

and. Staff papers in the early 1950's "used to leave the 

ememy offense out of account altogether. While differential 
air attrition had been looked at, differential ground at- 
jferciOneror a long time was not allowed to @mogure at alls 
Albert Wohlstetter, "Analyses and Design of Conflict Systems ," 
MasOuede (ea,), p. 1305 Sée, also, Brodie, Ssemavegy tm sane 


fassile Age, pp. 166, 245. 
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eS lLatveras= sls moreover, even the question of where 
the strategic striking force should be based in the con. 
tinental U. S. was not considered a very important issue. 
Consequently, the U® S. continental base sys cem “ueiaeeeey 
It was not planned in any way to complicate the enemy's 
problems of navigation, the number of targets, attack 
foordination, aa" Try “acteheieror yee Force polrcy be= 
tween 1949-55 was to locate the bulk of SAC's B-47 air- 
craft on about thirty North American bases, and, when ex- 
treme tension or surprise attack occurred, transport the 
planes overseas to about seventy bases, to operate from 
there with a minimum of active air defense protection and 

a maximum of time exposed to enemy air (or evoarayeeeaek .° 
mieonort, Whereas during this PpUrloud ere USE cel leer ae 
its continental defense on the abrlity Of Westar r—aeomne 
Percise tO -ceter OF, If meed be, bluntea Soviet attack, the 
policy assumed such favorable operating conditions and 


ee emma A I tem ee mmm 


eee Air Power Hearings, p. 156. Further? 1t is 
meerking that the Air Force, umtil 1953, “coopemateer 
with the Soviets’ strategic planners by asking CONUS air 
base builders to concentrate the elements on a base and so 
mecuce to a tinimanme tne cost of Wtrlities, “such as roads, 
meacerwand drainage pipes. See B. L. R. Smith, "Strategic 
Expertise and National Security Policy: A Case Study," 
Maolic Policy (Harvard Umiversity Graduate School of Publac 
fatinistrattom), hi (964), o. 74. 


>>thid., p. 85n. 
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rOone-Wway MueVlear atedecc that the Soviets consistently 
branded the policy as ‘Sanat oe 

Tt should be pointed ol; alison enat Enerety aceon. 
particular ertort made by eleher” tne wu. so. Army Or cam, 
during this period Covalter tiese sao henp omen. and 
Bolicies of the USAF regarding alr detence, dl cneugmmreicy, 
each had a secondary air defense mission. The Army was 
Soncerned primarily to pul ldup 4 tS antl atery anu scgieise o 
units for European ground defense. As an army anti-air-— 
erart artilleryman lamented in 1955, “Anything noe ceomecmed 
Pech rield armies fallYs ougsTCemthemeoneer ol mest Urmene 


fr The Navy, for its part, clamored for a role in 


Army. 
Seenpoin:” strategic bombing of mitTitary Cargetseanducm. 
mmasazed the capability of a large attack carricr forceemeo 


divert a good portion of the Soviets’ air offense from on-— 


land Pargetss-” That Naval thinking on air defense questions 





oS ere Raymond L. Garthoff, The Soviet Image of Future 
Teme (iasiington, L950). p.u82yeend his Sovipt Stigaibeqy ioe 
the Nuclear Age (New York, 1958), p. 136; and Ralph E. Lapp, 
Semcght Years Later," BAS, IX (September 1953), p.. 285. ; 


ieee i Bernated Thielen, USAS "GWardian of Our Aas 
Baemtier,” Army Combat Forces Journal, V (April 1955) ps f4. 


98 such "offensive~-mindedness" was criticized ironically 
bythe USAF. Ltuurged that _eiteawNavy should concentrate 
on anti-submarine warfare since most major U. S. cities 
lie within 100 miles of the coastline and the "Russian sub 
elect might Casi ly” preve to bewene "eounterpameme: Teme U. 5. 
serategic bombing enfert." Air Force, XXXII (December 1949), 
ee 19. 
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was, in the inmain, superficial 1s evidenced ye lee hac mie ed: 
during the acrimonious “3-36 versus 9S mpeg aie iee dee ere 
of 1949, the Navy never raised the question of the vulnera- 
bility of aircraft on the ground to a surprise aru-caeonmne 
attack.?? Additionally, it was only in late 1952 e:haeeerc 
Navy placed its first radar picket ship on twenty-four hour 
muuy Lor coastal defense. °° 

some tanec efrorts were made, Newovem case 
direction of shielding the North American continent's in- 
eustrial and population complexes, despite the ovemee,—mimd 
glitter of SAC's offensive sword, and the other domestic 
influences discussed above which acted to delay a full 
appreciation of the air-atomic threat between 1946-52. Let 
f> then next examine these efforts. In so doing, we Shall 
have occasion to observe the extent to wnich other purely 
domestic factors operated to restrain the development of 
an air defense system -- apart from the Soviet threat which 
was perceived only dimly. We shall consider, in turn, the 
organizational evolution of air defense roles and missions 


within the military; the research on and the development 


> a observation made by Quade, "The Selection and 
Beee.-,  lmeQuade eda) )) analyseaaa.,,- 226 


OO war Defense Of North America,” Alr Pomee, =e 
muguct. 95/7), p. gso- 
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Section. .C.. The Develooment Of simi ncw yeni gos 


Capability 


oie Mele meine) Wise ems 

Dating back years before World War II, the Army had 
had the mission and equipment for anti—-alreraic Cate: 
Mgether it was for forces in the #reld, vical vas 
Eons, or population complexes, Army weapOluselad /semvec 
to provide the main element of defense against air at- 
tack. The Army Air Force had had an equally important 
and complementary task in this area. Its manned aircraft 
would be used to intercept enemy attacks before they 
reached the targets specifically defended by Army anti- 
peeccratt artillery (AAA). To the end of World Wane, 
Bmas distinction in Mission was comparatively clear anc, 
for the most part, went unchallenged by the services. 

However, in 1946, when the Army Air Force (AAF) 
established the Air Defense Command (ADC) to provide a 
commander ts coordinate the air defense battle, a dispute 
arose almost immediately over which agency, the AAF or 
tne Army Ground Forces (AGF) , should have the air defense 


mission. °* The dispute was grounded in the concept developed 


Se mm a ee ee 


Ol ohis paragraph draws upon Colonel V. C. Wegenhott, 
USAF, “Defense in Depth," Air University Quarterly Review, 
mil ({Summersl961), Bp. 44=45. 


Se, 
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during the war that an Air Force commander should have 
operational control of a wide area rneluding thie wae. 
ployed therein. The AAF took the position that the increased 
speed of modern bombers, the pending development of guided 
missiles, and the possibility of surprise attack on the 
continent made it essential to have such a coordinated 
defense-in-depth under one commander. The AGF challenged 
this concept and proposed a return to the pre-war dis- 
tinction between "anti-aircraft defense" (local defense) 
and "defense by air" (area defense). This dispute would 
continue with varying degrees of intensity Cees ionawe the 
Beac-war period. 

fhe Unification Act of 1947 gave the Rewly “tomgned 
USAF the mission of providing the means for the coordi- 
Aeron of air defense among all services. Service roles 
in air defense were not spelled out, however, until the 
Key West Agreement of March 1948. The USAF was given pri- 
mary responsibility for continental air defense and the 
Army and Navy were both given a collateral role of pro- 
viding defense forces to supplement those of the Air 
M@irce . 

Little is known about whether there was a dispute at 
Key West over these assignments. It seems likely, however, 
thet any such Army-Air Force contention was greatly over- 


shadowed by the more widely publicized service disagreements 
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over roles and missions for strategic bombing and recon- 
naissance, amphibious operations, submarine warfare, and 
protection of shipping. Moreover? jas the Uncles oi ome 
bortionsofsethe Key aWesteigrecmen= made no mention area 
of guided massr les responer pit iekeo. an Iter came source 
Cte hcmy-Air Fouce. {ricthwongwasppewulap sy mibe i oracle — 
Bacseas It also appearsgas) Enouga che Army ( anGl a icmeoas E 
Artillery Corps) was satisfied by an aspect of the Agreement 
which it interpreted to distinguish between operational 
Gontrol of AAA units based in the contimental U. &. (vested 
in the Air Force) and those in overseas theaters of operation 
where, according to the Acmy, "command asgucislnasweomiamens 
of AAA units assigned to field armies, corps and Fo Letom e 
would remain with those armies, corps and divisions...."°* 
Finally, the assignment of alge défienge, to thes A tagkemec 
was further softened by a requirement in the Agreement 
that all doctrines affecting AAA in joint operations 
were to be arrived at 7 Qautaylesdayy., 

By February 1949, therefore, mea Gen PieiS aya ler 
the USAF's ADC commander testified: "We have been working 


_ 


62 colonel RPonala J. Barley, Coast Artrllce, Compe, 
fear Anti-Aireratt Artillery Meee A Bright Future,’ 2aer- 
aa Cra tahoe lye xX XXXT I Loeaered (March —Ajpiei 1 alee ao. 
li. This distanctiom was important to the Ammy, warch 
ort it likely that wperatiLons in the U. S- would™be only 
meansttory in preparacion Hor a troop movement Ovenseas. 
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in the closest possible coordination with the Army and the 
Navy. There is no evidence of any kind of any interservice 
question that I am aware of. It has been technical problems 
mot responsibviiycy promiencn is 

Yet the soldiers seemed to recognize the dangers of 
a unilateral ADC, and several bitter fights ensued in 
1949-50 regarding the possible impact on air defense Os 
technical advances in electronics and surface-to-air 
missiles (SAMs) -- advances which forebode an increased 
blurring of the distinction between area and point defense 
Gomeepts. Lt was not until August 1950 that the Vanden- 
berg-Collins Agreement provided an arrangement satisfactory 
womrhe Army £0r thewspartiicipation of AAA wa ame détense. 
The exact degree of operational control over anti~aircraft 
defenses was very carefully spelled-out. The Agreement, 
mmertect, “limited the authoritywof thesAir Foreerto that 
of prescribing when AAA weapons could or could not ee, Om 
This degree of control seemed to allow the Army Anti-Aircraft 


gt cr TT SS A aE A A 


sHearings, House, Subc. of Comm. on Armed Services, 
Ho Authorize the Secretary of the Air Force to Establish 
Land-Based Air Warning and Control Installations for the 
Pit ronel security, Gist, lst; H.R. @e46, Hebruamy, [oAey 


ee 359. 




















 Gonened Jemes F. Howell, USA, "Continental Aan De- 
fense Command," Anti-Aircraft Journal, LXXXXVII {sic} 
Geptember-October 1954), p. 15. 
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Commander sufficient Freedom of action to exploit the 
maximum capabilities of his weapons, and the service re- 
lationship was reaffirmed in the Chidlaw-Lewis Agreement 


Se ae Oe 


With regard to U. SmNawmy participation in continental 
defense, an informal agreement between the Navy and air de- 
femse Offickals was wonkedgout in mid-1950.) Undereehnvesan— 
mangement, awMailable Navy fighter aircraft in the continental 
U. S. would come under the air defense commander's control 
im case of an emergency, in return for USAF assistance in 


5 66 
submarine searchs when requested. 


Ngainset thesbackgroundvoimthewabovem@amibersenyace 
agreements and disagreements, the formal command organi- 
zation of the Air Force's air defense units was passing 
thimeonugh sevesalesitages. As sikaked previously, the Air De- 
fense Command (ADC) had been formed in 1946 to coordinate the 
pee le fense lbaisihomand sO amanmandscontrol the aa warning 
system. The ADC was to work closely in an emergency with 


the Alaskan Air Command which had been established in De- 








ember 1945. The primatry functions of the ADC in peacetime, 
6° sonathan Carmen ("pseud."), "The Air Defense Muddle," 
Paaayy,, Vil a(@ebruarye 1957), p.» 43. 
66 


Harold H. Martin, "Could We Beat Back an Air Attack 
Snes U. S-?," Satweday Evening Post, November 4, 1950, 
(SO 
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however, consisted of the training and administration of 
the National Guard and Air Porce Reserve forces vier 
formed the principal combat components of the ADC. 

In December 1948, the ADC and Tactical Air Command 
(TAC) combined oweit organizations under the Continental 
Air Command (CONAC), whose commander thus had the responsi- 
Peiy Por beth, atirdStense ae Pa@eical “Mic sorograts. — ln 
July 1950, CONAC was finally able to deal with a single 
commander who controlled all Army air defense components 
when the Army Anti-~Aircraft Command (ARAACOM) was formed. 
And, in January 1951, ADC was taken out from die CONAC's 
wing and re-established as a separate command, but with 
primarily operational responsibilities. Thus, for the 
First time, air defense became the sole responsibility of 
a major USAF command and its commander relieved of a 
welter of minor administrative duties. Yet, it was not 
until the establishment of CONAD, in September 1954, that 
emee.@S. air defense forces™were Organezed On th pramerole 
Gmmunity OL cOniaid rather *thanthae of voluntary ceoper— 
ation. 

One ehex aspect of the command organization for air 
defense needs to be mentioned: that of the USAF -- National 
Guard Bureau relationship during this period. The Air 
fietonal Guard (ANG), since the end of World War II, had 


been planned as the principal source of America's air defense 
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combat capability; and, in 1949, ANG forces», Consticuted 
two-thirds of those available for defense of the continent 
in an emergency -- the main portion of the Regular Air 


Force being deployed to exterior bases almost at once after 


‘ia, dies UppOmkwOkeU. So internat vonall Sor enemnes 


Yet the USAF was quite unhappy with its command structure 
vis-a-vis these forces. (And, considerang that the ANG 
pomervedweall its.eaircraitedinectiy.~¢cemethepsans Louceyuaenc 
feamafticdtions from such inharmoniousness», could be signifi- 
Git.) As Secretary of the, Air Force, Symington complained : 


ip the ietiad dagsMet themielhO47 \SGnei ca eon, 

when everybody was compromising in order to 

get any bill, the National Guard interests 

wedged into the act the fact that the National 
Guasd=Buseau. would continue to handle the 

Air National Guard along with the [Army] 

National Guard, and this meant that the Air Force... 
would in the usual case be under Army officers 

with respect to its Air guard.68 


en mer ee rm er nrntn r rn ar a am re RR ER SM gg SS SAREE ARRESTS Sah QR A i 


© USAF Statement, Hearings, House, Subc. of Comm. on 
Approps., National Military Establishment Appropriations 
Poe Gorel950 (Bart DD), a8lst, lst Manchedo49, p. 42. 
Me General G. P. Saville, USAF, the ADC commander stated: 
"The whole philosophy is to use Cthe reserve components] 
wo the massimum wand. wot omainteaineand spay forsdaysal terms 


Sey an enormous thang in being amy Varger than 1t has co 








f- Heamr~ngsys temse;eSube. ef ecommm on Appreps., TO 
Peeenorize the Secretary of the Air Force to Establish... ., 





ose, bst, February 1949, p. 344. 


SHearings, Howse, Committee on Armed Services , {fo 
meenorize the Compos#@tion of the Army ofthe U. S® and wene 


peer omec of gene U. S., Silst, Ist, H.R. 1497, January 
my49, p. 274. 
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Phe issue of the federalizationgot tie ANG Teme ac 
availability eduring "emergencies wasmameo a aemeoane one 
to the Air Roweee”” It concurred with the Gray Board: rec- 
ommendations to President Truman in 1947, that “the federal 
government in its relationship to the National Guard am 
operate througn a patchwork of expediencies with the sever- 
al states, a patchwork that could be TDF aee NEE at will by 
Gme states." In 19485 Lieutenant General Elwood Ouesada, 
PU SUMUSAF “Special ASsistant for Réserves, made a widely 
quoted statement that the ANG would never be effective un- 
til brought under federal command; and his sentiments were 
Pemoca publicly in 1949 by pyeweanaNe General Ennis White- 
Mead, Commander of CONAC. Although by the mid-1950's these 
USAF-ANG issues had dropped into the background, there is no 
doubt that the questions they raised between 1947-52 exempli- 
fied another instance where domestic political factors in- 
@ervened Mn the striét Military calculation of the proper 


structuring of air defense roles and missions. 


2s systems Research, Deve Toomen tb, and Procurement 


It has already been shown how various domestic per- 


ceptions of the Soviet threat in the U. S. between 1946-52 


ISS TSS RR eS SR RES NS SS ee er 


oO? the following discwWSsion is taken from Brigadter 
€-meral Royal Hatch, USAF, “Malitia: Old Cloak, New Buc 
ons," “Air Force, XL (Pebsiilemy 195975 pp. 6>=c0Ge 
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resulted in the molding of the American weapons buildup 
around offensive systems. Ina fundamental sense, however, 
the relative dearth of air defense programs at this time 
can, also be explained by defects yingeheso-¢ anni ae aer 
tes U.S. ' nationals mma lary Weseaach and development. (R&D) 
Serort,awhieh hampered innovative research.: And it surely 
seems obvious that proponents of air defense required some 
sent of quabputativesbechnological ~bueakthrougheto bisimg 
the perceived offense versus defense scales more into 
balance, especially when the World War II experience with 
existing defensive systems (unlike the experience with 
bombers) could not be called upon COmjustiiy, thesia quicmier. 
teytEive deployment. 7 

An important aspect of this problem centers on the 
operation between 1947-52 of the Defense Department's 
Research and Development Board (RDB). When the RDB was 
established in 1947 a percentage of the funds appropriated 
joe military research and ‘development was allocated to 
@eeebOard so that Lt Mighteanitaate 5 Seat on its own. 
In the ensuing WiSeiceyraes © el Congressional committee re- 
mace. "“thegexbent Of expendibures declined because of 
@ae failure of some chairmen of the R&D Board to exercise 


w/0 


mes authority in tire direccion:. An ex-Chairman of the 
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Boards: Dr > igs Vee eiacone ise chose Lo Oxplaln@enessiteeacion 
thusly: "The Board devoted itself primarily to the cei 
fection of existing weapons and relatively little to the 
advocacy o£ radical new military measures @whichwscicmec 
was capable of producing....The basic failure was due. to 


, iP 
defective organizations."/ 


The RDB was made up of functional groups O£ Clyad aaa 
scientists and military officers which, by the end of 

152, had increased to more than 100 active committees, 
panels, and working groups. /7 The fundamental problem was 
that the civilian scientists could spend less ‘than ten or 
Fifteen days a year with the Board and, mence, could give 
peer Cenonly on thelr particular grea of iu =eige Beevers, 
Poo cesubt, “che commptitesseaady to beverganized according 


Pe such subject fields as. aeronautics saad atombegenecrgy 


rather than by ‘operational categories' dealing with warfare 


Report of the Committee on Government Operations, Sub- 
@Seommittee on Miltary Operations, 83rd, 2nd, H.R. 2618, 
August 1954 (hereinafter cited as the Riehlman- Subcommittee 
Be oOrt) , sop. 9-10. 


i Memorandum from Berkner to the Honorable R. Walter 
Riehlman, dated June 29, 1954 and reprinted in Hearings, 
House, Military Operations Subcommittee of Committee on 
Government Operations, Organization and Administration of 
mie, Militamy R&D Brogmaiie,. Ssrd, 2nd, JUme 1954, p. 633. 


ese aan and Development (Office of the Secretary of 
Defense), Thirty-Second Report by Committee on Government 
Siecratvions, 85th, 2nd, t-k. 2ooc, August 195s) 2. oor 
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problems, for wxample, =... alieeeieda ce. 

Within the Air Force, itself, research and development 
responsibilities were essentially combined until April 
1950 with the supply and logistics functions under the Air 
Material Command (AMC). Consequently, apart from whatever 
other predispositions may have existed within the USAF 
toward offensive systems, the AMC's philosophy of procure- 
ment tended to dominate that service's "in~house" research 
into possible defensive innovations. For, as Dr. James R. 
Merl tan, JIC. Ouserved: 

There iS a quite proper attitude and procedure 

in procurement that trires to account for every 

Single piece of equipment down to the last nut 

and bolt and screwdriver. When you start doing 

that with research you may cripple it with red 

tape. There are also Cinflexiblej contracting 

precedures in procurement that have been proven 

repeatedly not to be applicable to research and 

to held Be Dack@vien Vourrry "Eo ™Maveowrt. aco mae — 

plomee (4 


Even after the R&D function was separated organiza- 


tionally from the AMC by the establishment of the Air 


ee ee am a i ge ne ee 





en ae pp. 64-65. (Ttaliessadded.) For a mene cae 
tailed discussion of the RDB's operations see Don K. Price, 
Gevyernment and Science: Their Dynamic Relation in American 
Democracy (New York, 1954), pp. 144-152. — - 





tyearings, House, Military Operations Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Government Operations, Organization 
mao Administration of the Halitary Research and Deyolepment 
Programs, 83rd, 2nd, June 1954, p. 435. 
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Research and Development Command (ARDC) in 1950, the Air 
Force's research programs were still fettered a their 
pto@ tr subordination to supply and logistics. Hence, a 
Congressional report in 1954 stated that. “the ARDC pro- 
Gurement activities Continvle Eo tune tron ener Sevailened 
Air Force procurement regulations, and consequently remain 
Meer the inflvemce of production~procurement policies."/> 

The exact significance of these bureaucratic factors 
upon the rate of tecnnological advance in air defense 
"hardware" can, of course, be only surmised. Further, 
any discussion of the Air Force's approach to air defense 
R&D must take into account the studies done at that service's 
Belest by Project RAND and the Lincoln Laboratory of Mie 
ia May 1948, the Air Force contracted with the RAND Cor- 
poration for an extensive program of research on air de- 
femse problems” which boke "Trust in 2952" in a study evi ren 
Shall be discussed below. More important during the 1951-52 
period was the work carried on at the Lincoln Laboratory 
of M.I.T. The establishment of Project Lincoln was initiated 
by General Vandenberg Tn Decemoer [95054in Gmespomee Loser 
Soviets’ atomic explosion, and to a report by the USAF's 


t 


Sebhentific Advisory Board which stated that post-war advances 


a a are cere ap eee mmm mem ee 


7 Ri ehlman Subcommittee Répert,.p. 20 





all 


in high-speed computers had made possible the centralized 


control ofmthe air batkilese ve weasels - seas (Of course, 
Vandenberg was also responding to the directives in N&SC-68 

one eal which included greater attention Os CO ime la ein dec: 
defense problems.) Work was begun inecialiyae Oo aon two 
projects which eventually culminated in the -Semi-Automatic 
Ground Environment (SAGE) system and the Distant Early 

Pee nc (DEW) eline =-secrs tucala components Om ot leosmMa:iltaS 


U. S. bomber defense posture. And Air Force sympathizers 


i 


meoclaimed that, by May 1953, "everyecent Project wbincoln 


iad} asked for [had]. been granted by the Air Houee. Thxrs 
fincluded} a four month period in which M.I.T. progressively 
Gaused its estimates from $4 million to $8 million to $13 


fildion to $18 million, as»the full, Lincoln program capidly 


ee aveg. 0! ! 


Indeed, according to Air Force magazine, the USAF in 
November 1949 wanted to respond to the Soviets' atomic 


explosion by a "Manhattan District" approach to air defense, 


106+ stements Of two Of the Divwectons vor Lincoln tae. 
meeeeory: Dr. A. G. Hall (Hearings, Homwse, Military Opera 
Eions Subcommittee of the Committee on Government Opera- 


tions, Organization and Administration of the Military R&D 
meograms, Sosird, 2nd, June 1954gep. 392.), andjpr. C.F. 

J. Overhage (Hearings, House, Subcemmittee of Committee 

on Government Operations, Systems Development and Manage- 


Ment (Part 3), S7th, 2nd, August” 1962, Dp. Losin: » 


‘Tumne Truth About Our Air Detense, cue GOree, 
peewvl (May 1953), p. 29. 
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but was turned down by higher authority./°® 


The evidence for 
the Air Ye@Mes Ss turning Ticwauom eet sae= a. a Centra Le 
ized laboratory for new research also suggests a perception 
of some urgency in solving the air defense problem. The 
RAND Corporation was not chosen for the additional joe De 
cause “the kind of research RAND was willing and able to 
Meovidewon the amr aniteack. question otlkduetee meet the re- 
quirements and the time schedule that the Air Force had en- 
visaged in originally assigning the task to RAND...."/7 
Moreovesn, it appeacs that the,Air Perce Gig not choose to 
utilize its extant Cambridge Research Center (AFCRC) in or- 
der to avoid the time OES nT task of adding personnel to 
AFCRC through eimbersome civil-sexsyaice regulations, and the 
delays attendant to the equally ctUmbersome military chain of 
command a whicn AFCRC was enmeshed. °° 

Yet, these Air Force efforts must be seen again within 
me context of the more vocal and diffused "Big Bomber" ar- 
guments which commas feria Service S Pereeyerens ae yer. 
time. The well publicized disputes, to be discussed below, 


Se Oe 


 3ruce i Ry snvtn, ne Rai Corporation: (Gase 7 oeuey 
ef sa Non=-Profat Advasory Corperatien (CambradgeyeMass., 


ooo 


1966), p. 89. 


“eye pe. 292-375 of the testimony of Die ee Ga ree 
erted in footnote 76 on p. 51 above. 








5. 
between the Project Lincoln air defense~minded scientists 
and..the USAF durainge)052-S53e hug iag iE elas eee aa. 
In any event, by mid-1950, a survey of the research on 
and development of fighter aircraft, defensive missiles, and 


Survewllance sadar revcatledwetie 


there are no interceptor planes in any of 
the Agr Force is operatuonal ime tsewh ven 
are equipped adequately with both radar 
searching systems and fire control instru- 
ientcs. §The ELrrst oatch “oL * nedwrrea ane 
purpose planes changed about to mect the 
new requirements in half measure are now 
Coming OLt [We _assemoly Janes. bili pmo] 
duction contracts for new planes built 
ErOneche oround= up as tmiG simiker Capi. 
in the modern sense of the word have not 
yet been let. 


There is not one ~[missile-guidance device] 
Of SULTLGHENE Operetwonarerricrencies oo 
make it possible to go into production on 
@€ single missile type. 


Studies to overcome radar's inherent line 
Ge sont “amitalions Dy Neer pe rds teemey— 
ai m@thods of uti Mzation@or esieemc 
equipment were stepped-up only when the 
Radar Network Installation Program was ex- 
pedited in 1949, 81 | 


ee 


BT oon ey RecGgmmeze and Hit Tangecs, “fsbo hemec, 
MXXTTI (June 1950), pp. 31, 52. There was also the recog- 
nized possibility that piloted "“air-rammers”" could have 
been developed comparatively inexpensively, as an interim 
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Indeed, it was not until the 1953-56 pemiod Chat) eaac 
all-weather interceptors, air-to-air and Ground=-o-ai7 
missiles, and low~altitude gap-filler radars were deployed 
in operational numbers within the U. S. air defense system. 

AS a@inal net on air defense research at the time of 
Bie Lnciplent Seviet ailr-atommc Eneeal, aeaeneaid=be 
mentioned that the Air aromas not walome am ies lace ot 
timely innovative systems. For the Army reported in early 
1949 that “no equipment has been devised which is satis- 
factory against jet=propelled aircraft, Three hunemed 
and fifty m.p.h. seems to be the point at which we cease 
being fully anes Ge 

The continental air defense systems which were de- 
veloped and procured for deployment between 1946 and 1952, 
ipece fore, were essentially improved versions of World 
War If equipments. And it scarcely needs emphasizing that 
waermactual number of these aircraft, radars, and anti- 


aircraft artillery which reached operational status (and 


measure, to increase the defensive attrition rate and still 


Gaye the pilot a fair chance"of survival. See R. W. Marlowe, 
Mites Tactics of Saicide," Flying, XLIII (August 1946), pp. 20. 
Benes timony of Majox General K. Fe Cramex, USA, 


Peainigs; House; Sube. of Comm. On Approps., Nasional Bie 
any bstableshment AppropriationswBinkk fox W950, sist, ist, 
meerch LO40eepi., 7OH« 











3) 
could be maintained) was strictly limited by the Defense pe— 
partment's fixed budgetary ceilings and "balanced forces" 
philosophy of apportionment among the services. President 
Truman's decision in December 1948 to cut back the USAF air- 
Craft program Crem Seventy groups to ferry el ghiegor Ole sadn 
entailed a reduction from twenty-five to twenty in the regu- 
imc forces fighter-group goal, and the concomitanteplamged 
modernization of only eleven of the twenty-seven Air Nation- 
-) Guard grows. 

Further, although it had been under active investigation 
Semce 1947, a pian for the first permanent network of eighty- 
five aircraft control and warning (AC&W) radar stations in 
the continental U. S. and Alaska did not receive any appro- 
priated funds until the Soviet atomic explosion caused Con- 
omeses to authorige the Air Force in late 1949 to divert from 
@ehexrwapproved projects $50 millwonwith which to launch the 


piogect ion enineste, ae 


PS eS RE 





Ce ee ee ee em mee ee eee 


Oe Tastadl: . Part 2, pp. 130, 40. Seventeen of the twenty 
USAF fighter groups were to be day-only (seventy-five air- 
craft per group) and three were to be all-weather (thirty- 
Pea oadrCoafieper GR@MP)lwem—”dgad dw, DP. altOe 


See Tern o£ General Muir S. Fairchild, USArP, mear— 
aags, House, esubcemol Common Apps., Department of Demence 
memcropriations for lool, sist, 2nd, Februamy 1950) paieeo. 
With reference to the proposed AC&W net, General G. P. 
Saville, USAF, ADC Commander, testified in February 

1949; "What we are doing is in balance with what we 

are doing in other armed forces projects. And that 

mes One Of Ehae=concerns Of Eae JIGS; To see Eat these 
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While the Korean conflict caused the USAF's authorized 
strength to jump successively to 58, 95, and 143 wings, the 
MajOr procurement expenditures Went Ole s aeewee oe emo ie se 
power, with very little modernization and expansion of the 
ppc s 17 operaticnal wings. Also, throughout: T9527, tae pee 
Posed “stretch-out and “whittling-down of USAE Dpregramseeoy 
the Administration and Congress, respectively, threatened to 
Belay seriously the completion of the radar net; delay fur— 
ther the conversion from VHF to UHF in ground equipment to 
handle the new interceptors equipped with UHF; and prevent 
ge PrO®visien of sufficient nayvigattenal aids a permit at- 


tainment of an all-weather operating Gapability. > 





a mr ER ER tf 


Chasigs, were allein babance." (Hearings, Howse, Subc. ocofsGemm. 
Speemened Services, To, Authorize the Secretary Of the far 

meee tO Esitabligehs.., lst, lst, Februemy 1245, » e327). ft 
should be mentioned, however, that in late January 1949, “in 
“mmenioct to geteen with this prognam rapiddy,” thesAim Fouce 
diverted as much funds from its past appropriations as was 
legally possible to begin construction of the AC&W control 
@@aters. (Ibid., ps 335.) Simultaneously, the Congress aucn-— 
Srized SiimSemilionsiiex constuuetion of the full rade met 
but adjourned before the funds could be appropriated. {It 
hardly needs adding that in the building of tne AC&W control 
centers, “materials and construction methods f~were to be] 
fazed whch of woaldie result in sie lowest totalcosts...- 
@eord., p. 347.) The question of "hardening such centers 
to any degree apparently never arose. | 














Tee Senatem Stace. OF Comm. en Appropse, Depart 
feme Of Defense Appropriations for 1953, 82nd, 2nd, dune 1952, 
pee 782, F84=785, Feer-790.- & decisionesain P%s2 fer sche exten— 
Sive build-uv of air defense systems was also obviously hamp- 
ered by the election year uncertainties regarding what poli- 
cies a new administration might adopt. | 
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These examples of the .sestrictienesupenmadescetan > 
occasioned by domestic economic considerations could in- 
deed be expanded. Suffice mt togsayjesuche budge ages 1 — 
ings exacerbated the fundamental problems which proponents 
of air defense development otherwise faced within a military 
environment whose traditions and doctrinal assumptions fa- 
vored offensive systems. It remains to discuss the specific 
deployment and operation of the defensive systems that were 
eecureé. That is...) USt ifat Mas tHe U..S.' evoleang ae 


tive air defense capability between 1946-52? 


3. Systems Deployment and Operation 

After the Battle of Midway in mid-1942, when the threat 
of Japanese invasion of the U. S. was broken, the skeleton 
air defenses which had been established during the war were 
progressively de-emphasized. In 1946 and 1947, under the 
pressures of demobilization, continental defenses were prac- 
mecally non-existent. 

Interestingly enough, it was Arctic area requirements 
that received much of what little attention was being paid 
at this time to a possible air-atomic threat. General Carl 
Sspaatz, sporting a polar-projection map, was fond of point- 
Pig out CO Congw@eees that, whereas” “in the past, "wars eenged 
™@® move onwpewmalle@se—eot latrtude..., with) the advent or the 


new weapons...warfare will follow more nearly meridians of 
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longitude, and come over the ArGbtesrrontier; SU i ceenagige> 


u 86 The U. S.-Caneactian 


SUGewholewde tensive. 1G iii 
Permanent Joint Board on Defense reported Ucn hal Sremier rere 
"for many years the Soviet Union has been assiduous in 
Gollectingydata atid conducting air andjiscea operattcna wa 
mie polar area, on a scale that dwarted Che sertort ce aan, 
meee county ";.and emphasizedeimprovamgest hemals lise 

U. S. defense forces to operate under Arctic Sonch aiore. | 
ieoetinsthsbraiminguoperations»condugted. bysADE stonces rie Ke — 
fore, were mobility and cold weather maneuvers in 1948. 
Pee Onaein response to thesSovietstesimnishia aikomue Jem p econ, 
General Omar Bradley opined, "If you are going to increase 
miaching, the first increase ought to bewsthe ground fomwesc 


n 38 


Meeeair forces.in ALaska.... An extensive exercise 


gicwoetbriar"”) conducted in early 1950 demonstrated the 
Seeent of feasibility of air operations in the Adlaskan 


fae snd provided the basisefor plans for aneailn cGefense 


EE eg EE I EE A Tr 


Meanings, House, Suoc. of Comm. on Approps., Mapitary 
Mmaecolishment Appropriations Bill. Wer 1940) sd0mh, Pate, 


et A D2 a S  R  E TT  * 


he et Sr ES LE A A TE LT aK LE 


meee 947, 79th, 2nd, May 1946, po. 401ff. 


oe lyia Conant, The Long Polar Watch: Canadasana 
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the Defense of North America (New York, 1962), pp. 30, 33. 

SS earings, Senate, Subc. of Comm. On—approps., D¢e- 
partment of Defense Appropriations for 1951, 8lst, Zhe, 
meeech 1950, p. /2. 
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build-up in the Arctic. For, Dy epic ee ee ho eee 
Alaskan area defense capability was vested in thirteen 
medified “all-weather” F=-82™ prop UntterceprCrs eles airy 
five day-omly F-80 fighter aircraft == boch typesyooso Ra eanc 
by any standard. °” 

It was not until after the Czechoslovakia coupon 
February 1948 that any perceptible efforts were made in 
mreedirection of air defense within tie continental WW. ee" 
Berore.that time,only one active radar Station had been 
established in the Us. S., while foti® radam sites deployer 
in Alaska operated for just a few hours each aes The 
ADC before" 1948 was™equipped with alreraft beft=over* from 
SAC and TAC allotments and cowld not train all of its own 
pulets, let alonewthe Air Guard pilbotsewhorwweremsupposedly 
manning "surplus" planes from the regular Air Force in an 
fae, Gefense roles InetheeANG, imdeced, practical alm 
aegni traimung hadybeen stoppedwamels47, other than 


pemea Serves of schools, due to lack of eungee iwave! 


P66 Gwarkes Cord@ry, "Air: Meyeto sehe Mrctiey air 
Mmemece, XXXII (April 1950), p. 25. 


oa eenant General Robert M. Lee, USAF, "The Role 
of Aerospace Defense," Air University Quarterly Review, 
Pry (Summer 1962) ,ap~ 9. 


7 Testimony of General Walsh, USA, Hearings, Senate, 
Suwioc. of Comm. on Approps., Military Establishment Appropri- 
meeome bill tor 19438, 80th, Ist, dune [94/, po Eze. 
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Army's situation was no betterayy eye we tac ole. 
there were only two Regular Army AAA battalions formed in 
the U. S., and only 54 percent of the Army National Guard 
AAA units had even been organized.?- 

igs sheers: March 1948, therefore, General Spaatz ordered 
the ADC to take some World War II radars out of mothballs 
and deploy them around the Seattle-Hanford complex, in the 
industrial northeast, and in Albuquerque. The ANG, in April 
1948, had just begun to emphasize the importance of aircraft 
control and warning: groups and had hurriedly organized thir- 
teen such groups (twenty percent of the required voeam eae 

The Soviets' Tu-4 flyby in May gave added impetus to 
the Congressional authorization in February 1949 for the con- 
Struction of the seventy-five station permanent radar net- 
work in the continental U. S. (plus ten sites in Alaska). 
The Air Force expedited the project with $50 million diverted 
from other USAF projects after the Soviets' explosion in 
Semeember 1949. 

As this radar system was not scheduled for operation 


until 1952, however, a mobile forty-fovwr station "Lashup” 


eee ten of General Omar Bradley, USA, Hearings, House, 
Subc. of Comm. on Approps., National Military Establishment 
Pepcopriations Bill for 1949 (Part FEL) es0tn, @nudye May 1948, 
Pee 23; and Majox Genesadl K.eF w=Cramer, USA jbide, April 
ieero, p. 415. 
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Ibid., (Major General Cramer), p. 414. 
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early-Wwarninggnet was rushed tagconplet4 ons ae) ee. 
provide interim protection, to stme norpiieas mie igen Saad 
Galifomnia arceaeS ee Tle Alm TF ogee? i further response to the 
Soviet atomic demonstration, gave priority te mannang and 
equipping fighter and wadar .squadsonsgumangestO esgaenarnG iene 
operating hours of the system.” + 

miese hectige andeperhapSmiddogi Gall etGorts in 1o4eee 
Eomacguixesdmmediatelyesomes kindgof udefense ~nepmesegiedaian 
fEeerospect thesonly most—wanepes.od .dusdangeW)i Chad headetence 
seemed to take priority over other U. S. national security 
Geecerns. »By 1950, howeves, almedefense doakrine was Stiid 
conceived largely in World War II-‘terms: partial, domestic- 
based early-Wasning coveéragesto alert both fignter almerart 
pncwepeint defense anti-aircraft artillery protectingemagjor 
industrial and population complexes. The air battle would 
Pemconducted, visually within America's,bordems by day-only 
fighters, along tactics to be selected by those on the 
scene. "Speed of reaction to a raid warning, range of 
Meghteandethe ax batide tactics weresbasically samidar to 
those that had governed the epic Battle of Britain ten years 


ties. "-> 


em mm Se er rene 


PE i a Genexa leLecem, AdiimeUNdv enema, Quarkerly Re- 
view, XIII, p. 9; and "Air Defense of North America," Air 
merce, XL (August 1957), pe 252. 
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Furthermome, at the same thevi@gean cont tee bree ocus 
in mid-1950, the deployment of U. S. air defense systems 
continued eo reveal oither glariiie weaknesses. (Ue eine: 
still was not operational twenty-four hours daily due to a 
ack of trained saat haelg and the stations tended to be lo- 
@ated ~~ not at the best technical srtese-= but onvgevern- 
Mene property that cemid be — land~free, with a resul- 
fant degradation of thelr iantercept—centroltesarpet iit eran 
attendant ground-clutter problems. Moreover, there were no 
Mavypacket ships on station te -extend@radar coverage by 
Compensating fer the @ne=of-saght limitations of the ground 
based equipment. 

Most: of the U. S. AAAP wasest iim 2m mMotWealls. Biiga— 
greement between the services and the Munitions Board as to 
the ee ecimOn of the antiaircraft battalions had not been 
Completed, and onlywa few ofthe highest priority installa- 
tions were being guarded by AA guns. Additionally, as it 
was less expensive to concentrate by battalions than to dis- 
Berse by batteries around lhemrarget perinetem, Ehe deploy— 
Men: Of these fewAA guns was fateixom areash neat 

The only all-weather interceptors the U. S. had in any 
numbers were old World War II piston F-82 aircraft and not 


gE of the day-oniyer~ 36s had radar—pemmiiang Pen) ined 
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p. 146. 


See Martin, Saturday Evening Post, November 4, 950, 
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guns. Only a handful of the ANG Fighter units were even 
equipped with jet aircraft. Most of the Regular fighters 
were deployed by groups at permanent airbases (rather than 
by squadrons at smaller fields throughout. the area under 
their protection), which would seem to extend the time -‘in- 
volved in getting all the aircraft airborne during an 
emergency, due to runway limitations, etc. 

With regard to the location of the ANG fighter units, 
M@ierict strategic Gonsiderations @gaint had to be often sub-— 
ordinated. Original allocations were made on the basis of 
one fighter squadron to each state, and the remaining units 
weme allocated on the basis ‘of population. As Mayor General 
K. F. Cramer, Chief of the National Guard Bureau, described 
tie process: 

The specific locations are determined in the 

Prerst instance through the availability of the 

pooulation necessary to man and maintain the 

Mignes. Tien theme. S cone tence (GiajeimaieS 

the availability of facilities on which these 

“Units can be based. Thereafter the exact lo- 

cation is a matter in which the governors and 

the USAF...must be in agreement... .iIinathesevent 

the S'ttate “that we“offer [the ANG wuifrt J to from 

a Sttategic standpoint is mot abwe towaceceur at 

because probably it has already another unit or 


two there, then we offer it to the next best 
from a strategic standpoint.?/ 


em pr et eS 


? earings, House, Comm. on Armed Services, dey Slate inva: 
aT eempositions Of athe Ammy...| Sist, ist, HsR. 1437, dganuary 


Se ce te ae 


io, pp. 229, 189. 
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The Korean War sped up the acquisition o£ SAC rights 
to overseas kases and the extension of direct SAC Sontro | 
to exterior areas vital to its operation. Yet there was’ 
no Pian increase in SAC's forward air defense pro- 
fete 1ON. I nethe continental. Use 5 seo. Ge ele soi ea, Koncan 
experience on America’s air defense posture were ambivalent. 

Tes ADM ORCO. 1. Nea teinces 2 lh besOite wleoeo received a supple- 
mental appropriation to complete saacspas a nebmay Heese 
aiieong fiscal year 1951; and reservists reeadsied geo aeiive 
duty enabled the first full time operation of the extant 
warning and control system. In mid-195l1 an agreement was 
reached with Canada to proceed at ence withthe seenieeevet1on 
Sieeene Pine Tree warning and tracking lime adiong their com- 
men border. The Ground Observer Coppse(GOC)) whuen hae been 
Saeeolished in 1950, recruited morewwigerously fiexamesae laran 
weeteecrs to help plug some noles in the non-existent low 
altitude radar capability. Between January 1951 and April 
ios, mene number of GOC members increased from 50R0I00 te 
200,000, yet this latter figure still represented only 40 


percent of the USAF goal for the coc.?° 


Orel Feel 952, 
jmfenGOC initiated a 24-hour-a-day surveillanee pmegram 


("Operation Skywatch"), yet their "ground observers’ guide” 


28nair Defense of the U. S.," Life, January 22, 1951, 


mace, AGr Force, XXXVI (April 1953), p. 33. 
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ak this .time, had, neither a, pileimre Nop weamdesceaioti on nos 


tiie only realeaeiroatomi_c threat, tic Gan icts. mre 


During 195l, the development of the Army's radar-con-— 
trolled, fully automatic 75-millimeter, "Skysweeper" AAA 
and its surface-to-air guided missiles was drastically 
speeded-up by the fact that 87 percent of U. S. air losses 


in Korea were due to enemy ground fire. The new equipment 


00 


was to be used to defend U. S. coke in the anterin- 


between June 1950 and June 1952, the Army increased the 


Pemoer of its active AAA battalions in the U: S. Exomp 4s 


ES) 119. 29+ 


It was with regard to continental fighter defenses, 
however, that the international events of 1951-52 caused 
joie most Significant changes. By January 1952 oie eeerrine 


Gemee, S fighter-interceptors had been widely dispersed on a 


a ga erga Sng rn a ppt gc ee re | mee ee et re ee ee ee eee ee ee a 


eeu Y Cie cee Syed ye ee! Ji pe aoe 


OO en Baldwin, Mew York Wames,. July 21, 1952,. pp. 


0 Lee WS Toone Journal, LXXxAxY {sic}, (July sanegcs 
1956), p. 45. "Although in selecting these AAA sites 
primary emphasis must be placed upon the tactical re- 
quirements for the protection of population centers and 
@ener vital locations, consideration is also given to the 
e@olac SO as not to disrupt civilian communities by re= 
moving valuable agricultural or industrial properties from 
useful pursuits." Secretary of the Army Robert F. Stevens, 
mearings, House, Subc. of Comm. on Approps., Department of 
mie Army Appropriations for 1955, 83rd, 2nd, February 1954, 


ioe 3}. 
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ae The principal rationale 


one-squadron-per-base deployment. 
here was the increased Capdbwilviy Gorge emaie ol amiC sacs 
borne on limited notice by relieving the jams that the former 
wing-per-base deployment would probably cause. And there 

is some evidence na an important factor in this decwewen, 
made shortly after the Soviets’ 1951 May Day flyby, was the 
eenetrely new type of plane" that could attack tEhevUles. 

at greatly increased eee To complement the above dis- 
persal, the Air Force also requested funds to install at the 
new fighter bases high speed refueling and alert readiness 


facilities. Hence, by early 1953, a leading USAF spokesman 


Bema state: "I would think that you could Mave every | ftgntert 


en ae ee ee ee ee 





ne es 


= “Seeretary OL the Air Force Thomds «. © lolcwecwess 
Searcement, Hearings, House, Subc. of Comm. on Approps., 
Meeertient of the Air Force Appropriations for 1953, 32na, 
Bea January 1952, p. 8. Finletter added: "The medium 
pombers are on a two-wings per base deployment. The heavy 
bombers are on a one--and-two-wings per base deployment. 
This is not the way we would prefer to have them, but in 
order to cut down annual charges this calculated risk of 
somewhat crowded deployment has been accepted." It would 
bemeanletter, writing in mid-1954, who would make one of 
the first authoritative public pleas for a "new military 
strategy" grounded in a well-dispersed and well-~defended 
wee base system, both in CONUS and abroad. Power and 
Iemmeiecy: U. S. Foreigm Policy and Military Power in ¢ie 


gS a: A ET TT A A 


emecogen Age (New York, 1954), especiallybp. 19ft; 295f. 


sl?) 5 orperee rt Finletter's phrase, Hearings, House, Subc. 
Oo Comm. on Approps., Military Public Works Appropriations 


aor 192, 82nd, lst, September 1951, p. 16. 
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airplane in the a@ir in three fours ehroughotr een su. aia 4 


Significantly Gnewgh mayb le tic Ain Bence ae thus _ 
increasing the number of fighters it could put into the-air 
in a compressed time-frame, the RAND Corporation was carrying 
out tests which demonstrated that "beyond a certain aes 
@empaircraft] tracks, which...is about twelve, that nes are 
mevyimg to follow, all he f ground-control~intercept] per 
sonnel just goes crazy." 

How were these new ADC fighter bases’ selected? In 
fey 1951, Colonel H. R. Maddox testified that "the Jama- 
tations imposed by the location of the aircraft control 
and warning sites {were} very specific insofar as the 
selection of associated airfields twas] SRCSaey and 
that "“considération was given from, strategic requiremenes 
to what aviationman John Doe is going to do in His oft dae, 


hours, while at the same time considering the public interest, 


a SR A NS NTS END I TL I SS ee 


I Ganerees Ricks, USARS. Heamings, House, Subc. of Comm: 
SumeApprops., Department of the Aim Force Appropriations for 
ieee, 83rd, lst, March 1953, p. 221. As an interesting counter~ 
point to the USAF dispersal policy were the concurrent plans ° 
@eethe ANG to deploy all its newly received first-line air- 
craft within a complete wing (broken into the one squadron- 
per-base pattern) rather than scatter the modern aircraft 
throughout CONUS. See General Pilcher's testimony, Hearings, 
House, Subc. of Comm. on Approps., Supplemental Appropri- 
memens Bill, 1954 (Part 2), 83¥d, Ist, June 1953, p. 54. 


a De W. G. Whitman, Chairman of the RDB, testimony, 
Mearings, House, Subc. of Comm. on Approps., Department of 
Defense Appropriations for 1954, 83rd, lst, February 1953, 
jee 154. 
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civil aviation requirements, and the post-emergency use 


eons 


ef facilities @constructed wae meu ice smarancics Ten 


months later, Maddox testified that tGiescon tro lease eee. 
in base selection was the ability of Russia to fly bombers 
into a particular area and the likelihood of their attempt- 


ing to do so in wartime; and secondly, the need to establish 


ee defense-in-depth” BOS ere en 


The question of how the ADC base locations were de- 
m= ~emined was So@en a mather academic one. For, in 1951-52, 
it became necessary "to strip all [F-86! Sabres from the air 


Menrense of the U. S. to put 125 Sabres in Korea to battle 


mans} 


some 500 Mig's. Indeed, according to Secretary Finletter, 


"at one time during the Korean War we denuded our air de- 


02 


fenses almost entirely. The unexpectedly heavy Communist 


Ae eR i att eee mre mw Semi tn rem rr te Se a re ee Sy te 


eerie, House, Committee on Armed Services, 
Pemercary and Naval Construction, 82nd, lst, H.R. 4525, 


ae ene RT ener en a em a ST Re ee ee 


Seely 1951, pp. 1368, 1375. 


MO reseed nga, House, Committee on Armed Services, 
Military and Naval Construction, 82nd, 2nd, H.R. 7/674, 
May 1952, p. 4244. By May 1952, Maddox had been raised to 
Brigadier General rank, with (one would suppose) an atten- 
dant elevation of perspective to these more weighty, stra- 
tegic concerns. Which perspective represents the more 
valid description of the ADC's base selection process shall 
be left to the reader to decide. 


De ernie Stuare Symington's speech tomemessenace, 
mere 25, 1953, reprinted in Department of Dememse Press 
Mmeleases, 242-53, p. 22. 


=” POWeY aia loOlney,: Oem 22 . 
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Fighter opposition in Koreaswas not the only) reason ta nauich 
action.” In agdwtrone co movimem4be. planes ste ae Far East, 
there was a substantualedesloyment stoeNATO which, according 
to General Matthew Ridgeway, was then shorter on combat air- 
Geart than -onvanyeEmmng Sigua 3 Furthermore, the iwenteysene 
ANG fighter wings which were recalled to active service be- 
Feming 1n late 1950ecould nok eee this loss of 
continental defenses as most of these planes were similarly 
deployed overseas, where they were to remain in an active 
status even after the Korean Armistice. 

For those fighter planes which did remain in the conti- 
nental United States during ROMS: President Truman in Nov- 
ember 1950 gave an unprecedented authorization for the ac- 
tual interception of unidentified .aircraft., This move came 
in Pepncision with a Civil Aeronautics Association require- 
ment that all planes making approaches to the U. 8S. from 


seaward file flight plans and navigate over certain check 





Pomits. . But as stich agmequizement was not made for aircraft 
entering the U. S. from Canada,**+ the majority of the ADC's 
at 


” neported by Roswell L. Gilpatric, "Retreat in Air 
Pemer, Reporter, Jtine 23, 1953, p. 10. Canada, also, mee 
its UN and NATO commitments during the Korean War at the ex- 
memse Of its home detenses. The REAP Sent all of tester 
ers out o£ the country except the one squadron of CF-~-100's 


faech was then in thespeocess of berng organized, Voce 
Peto kD, Session 1952-5o, Vel. IV, April 14, 1955775.) 361 
ea 


This was reportedly due to the problems of working out 
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pilots -- located in the industrral erties era eee ee 
and lacking any electronic Identification Friend/Foe (IFF) 
equipment -~ were required to “scramble” oneal esis ee nous 
aircraft from the north, and probably sometimes wished that 
they, too, were battling Migs in Korea. 

Indeed, one of the most enduring effects of the Korean 
conflict on continental air defense was the wealth of combat 
experience which accrued to U. S. fighter pilots and tech- 
Mtezans. Also, the very favorable ratio of air combak kiils 
Wor WU. S. aircraft against the Migs was Generally attributed 
to the superior guality of American airmanship and did much 
to increase the esteem of defensive air power within the U.S. 
mer FOrce community. 

Wet ele -aopcode OL Loos, "as we have seen, domestic 
Ummeed States perceptions Of the Soviet alr—atomie thre 
were dimmed by the traditional image of a defensively-ori- 
Qieed RUSSian military machine. Aso, the growing ring of 
U. S. overseas bases seemed secure (ni litarily seiner polrere— 
fey) cor the B-47's, and the potential vulnerability of the 
intercontinental B-36's to the new Soviet all-weather inter- 
Pepe or (Yak—-25)" was not a disturbing issue. Moreover, ene 
ao. own new all-weather interceptor (F-94C) was coming Off 
the production line. Finally, there were published indications 


setae el 


an agreement with the Canadian government. See Martin, Satur- 
Gay Evening Post, November 4, 1950, p. 148. 
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of the contempdated use of nucleas weapons fOr alx desenge 
systems which, some American authorities on air defense then 
toltwemight enable the U. S. to attrite 95 pereentee teu 
err attackwunder any Gone “one aaa 

Yet, wat this same time, there were other very dis- 
quieting signposts being raised. First, with regard to 
the reported Russian reconnaissance flights of the Alaskan, 
Northern Canadian and Greenland borders during the Summer 
of 1952, none of the missions was intercepted and almost 
none was radar-sighted. They left only their vapor-trail 


lial. 3 


behind them as identification. Secendly, tests run by 


the U. S.‘' own aircraft on its air defenses were beginning 


to reveal severe defects in the system, especially in the 


— 14 
Seeece) of vulnerability to ebectronic countermeasures. 


Third, reports were increasing from responsible commentators 


whicn emphasized that the potential Soviet submarine threat 


=e North Amernca, couldeno longer be ignored.*"? HO Uigen, 


2 
eee 22. 


13 50seph and Stuart Alsop, News Yeu aerald Trorbune, 
meee ly, 1953, p. le , 


ae ated Defense oi Nouth Amenacam” Alogier cere th, 
me. 258-259. 


ee F..Uilbigy Urn “Ghe Threat of Ele wtevuce 
Mevy, Foreign Affairs, XXX (April 1952), p. 22. 


VA-Bombsmior Adm Defense ; "ald Gel oOmee, XXAV daiuly 1952), 
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ypregress in the aqevelopment of the U. S&S.) own hyadrogen sab 


produced a few published warnings that Soviet H=bombs. were 
in the off wag ume 

Lay partial reaction tomehesemdi stra 1g wader oe 
physical scientists began to join forces with civilian. 
Mbitary analysts in 1952 to urge that the U:; S$." actikgemair 
defense effort be greatly expanded. No doubt the scientists 
were also affected by the demonstration of the efficacy of 
alauac defense which the Korean Migs manifest against B-29 day- 
light raids. There was additionally, perhaps, the fear within 
eaMasjOrepombien of the sclenkafuc community thatethes timely 
@ayersion of milijstary resources to air defense systems was 
the one remaining way to avoid the dreaded te SG ohn 
a Significant’'U. S. (and USSR?) offensive hydrogen bomb 
@apaid 1 ity. 

There were yet other, more technical r@eagenms For the 
scientists' vocal support of active air defense at this time. 
The RAND Corporation, which had been researching and gaming 
the continental air defense problem ar of its major 
Peojects for the Air Force for several years, began briefing 
mieeeeservice (informally in 1952 and formally in 1953) on 
mes findings regarding the "Selection and Use of Strategic 


Air Bases". Among its more alarming preliminary results were 





DUM. , Air Poree, xo (ate M1952), pb. 22. 
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that "a large number of U. S. hases were too close to the 
perimeter of our projected 1956 radar net to have even 
marginally adequate warning against air attack”; and that 
"a Single, high altitude, mass Russian strike against 
WU. Ss. targets, including SAC, with 1956 defenses could re= 
sult in attrition of 75 to 85 percent of the medium-bomber 
force, {whereas} with adequate warning to permit evacuation 
Sreaircraft this could be reduced to an attrition level of 
Hess than 20 percent."-1/ 

In addition, as we have seen, Project Lincoln (also 
operating under Air Force auspices) had been studying the 
problems of aircraft detection and interception since early 
1951. This research, plus new solutions to the problems 
of air defense which began to emerge as byproducts of tne 
Project East River civil defense study in early 1952, led 
memtne Organization of the Project Lincoln Summer Stiidy on 


ms 


peer Gcefense .n mida-1952. In the late Susmer of 19SZeeu 


@eesio0ot group of Lincoln and nen-Lincoln scientists me- 
ported to the Air Force on the striking inadequacy of the 
extant air defenses. They further submitted that new and 


ET Ouse: The Gelection and Wse...," in Ouade (edz), 
feyses..-, pp. 43-44. 


11835e the memorandum from Lloyd V. Berkner to Honorable 


me Wakter Riehlimanm dtd June 29, 1954, and reprinted in Hearings... 
Seganization and Administration of the Military R&D Programs,... 


ie 634. 


ic 
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potential technological breakthroughs promised to increase 
the air defense kill-rate to as much as /0 percent. This 
significant advance in expected enemy attrielow Waseem. 
achieved through a distant early warning (DEW) line far 
Ome on the Arctic rim, and behind this, @n Un-@eptn ys, eee 
of automatic communications, Supersonic fighters, and im- 
proved air-to-air homing missiles -~ all of which would push 
miewair battle well beyond U. S. borders... {at a cece er 
between $10-20 billion. 

Over the ardent ob 7ecttons of the Alv ror ce eene 
Truman. Administration received this Summer Study report 
mmethe Fall of seed Upon its foundations, NS@aeat 
was prepared for the incoming Eisenhower Administration and 
"recommended an increase of some $7 billion to $9 billion 
in defense expenditures...mainly for air derence. ye eaas 

Shortly thereafter, the Alsops broke the story of the 
Lincoln Laboratory work and thus provided the first public 
BP eegnition of the extreme vulnerability of the United 


we 


this ploy was soon to be described widely as the 
"end run" around the Air Force and was accomplished by the 
National Security Resources Board which had received a copy 
meeche report in September 1952. The Air Force vs. Gummer 
Study Group positions on this issue will be discussed in 
Chapter 2 below. 


La Giles HW. Snvdew The “New Look’ of 1 a2 aa 
Bemilling,; Hammond, and Snyder, Strategy, Politics..., 
ie. 407. 
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States to a GROWING Soviet.ait—oceiiae Sees hee oe 


ne ee _ 


a 


see first indications of Project Miinicolne Se eiseesaa] 
appeared in the New York Herald Tribune, O0cGtober 22, 
mp. 25; but it was in EhiS newSpaper"S Maren 167.095 ee 
(omel) “that thesproespects of the U. S.* lieing) vaeer ie 
defenseless against devestating attack" by the end of 1954 


Were detailed. 





CH AR atti 
AIR DEFENSE IN THE EISENHOWER BRA? 
ile oe sieoy 
Section A. Post ctalinist Signalsmor Strategic Offensive 


Sepability aaa tntent 


Followamag Stalin's deathein March. 1953) cle (oer 
ternal scene was dominated by the political succession strug- 
gle. Propaganda for foreign consumption during this process 
continued to blare the "peace" line associated with the for- 
mer dictator, while the validity of his strategic doctrine 
was undergoing a critical reassessment at home. Throughout 
1954, two perspectives on "the nature of the historical epoch" 
vied for ascendancy. Malenkov argued that the offensive power 
of nuclear weapons meant that a general war could cause the 
le eae On OLwiwWwOr hOwel ViseuZ aioe — the Soviet 
Union must mould its policies within a eeereal deterrence” 
environment. Such a perspective called for the increased al- 
location of resources to domestic consumer goods production 
and a levelling-off of military systems expenditures. 

Khrushchev, on the other hand, argued that a future gen- 
eral war would mean the destruction of capitalism only. He 
urged iene Gefense expenditures to improve the Soviets’ 
strategic capacity to wage war, beyond Malenkov's "minimum 
deterrent” posture. The broad coalition of military and 
political leaders who sided with Khrushchev's traditional 
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dal 
line abetted his victory over Malenkov in Pebruary 1955. 
And, with Malenkov removed from power, the Supreme Soviet 
(legislature) reportedly "increased the military budget 
by twelve Serene, 

While this political maneuvering was occurring, pub- 
lished Soviet military writing began to evince a spirit 
mee Objectivity which the fetters of Stalinist mim@itary 
MScience" had precluded. Thus, the fact that all societies 
might be affected by the same laws of warfare became a 
Pointeof discussion; and, GCarky in ~h9$4, the USSR soee emcee | 
fiminbtary organ (Red Star) abruptly terminated irs conven 
ptuous allusions to nuclear weapons and began a serious 
assessment of their capabilities. 

As an outgrowth of this assessment came a new look in- 
to the importance of the (non-permanently operating) “sur- 
prise" Bae Ue in an atomic attack. In September 1953,, ine 
Soviets' "agonizing reappraisal" began cautiously with the 
Pusereation of the “dea that "surprise can bring greae ag 
montages to the aggressor and enormous Losses to the weetim 
eae atbacke” By Mareh 1955, the maaimitary imnowatCors = seemed 
to have triumphed when the authoritative assertion was made 


that the importance of the initiative in nuclear war dictated 


ne ee a et i 


ana Goviet Foreign Policy (Chicago, 1965), p. 27. 
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that the USSR must now be prepared for "pre-emptive actions 
against the cunning of aggressors."~ 

The long-range weapons systems needed to implement any 
such pre-emptive war doctrine underwent great improvement 
between 1953-56. ‘The princival demonstration Of them eevter.. 
BrEeGress with strategic offensive weapons was, OL CeUlse, 
mmeir explosion of a hydrogen device 1n Auqgwst 9s. “ieaie 
event was followed up within the next nine months by a rash 
eeeoetner indicators of an increasing USSR nuclear tirede. 

Mie first Soviet governmenc ablusciemearce 1tSs Newentcee 
continental weapons systems appeared in an Isvestia article 
in December 1953, as a response to Eisenhower's recent 
"acoms-for—-peace" address to tne UN. > Several months later 
fe o.' Aviation Week magazine published photographs of two 
new Soviet heavy bombers already in service in northern 
Russia across the polar ice cap from North America. - On 
Meaeen 26, 1954, Red Star provided the first hint of the force 
me the Russian thermonuclear explosion the preceding August 
when it likened the blast to the explosion caused by the 


mmerrion-ton meteorite that fell in Siberia in 1908.> On 


i ar em a re om SS or eee 


ane Gart here wine Soviet image on Fubuce Wan, Peemezg. o>. 


Ses noee Sommet Strategy in the NucWear Age, palo. 


me rm te te ge 


Perksed iLneNew Meike Ti nes, Felmauary u6, 19 S2eeo. o- 


eee inebaoy oomMay (954), pee love oe 





i) 
April 28th, tWe Soviets cWose to announces that cineca: 
they had been conducling a major program of Arctic research 
covering conditions under and over the polar ice eons 
Simultaneously, 1t was reported in the U. S. that Western 
diplomats were disturbed by a large unexplained residual 
(nearly one billion dollars) in the Soviet budget which was 
possibly being used to "pay for a long-range bomber fleet.” 
Then came May Day in the Soviet Union. 

Et was at this, celebration's fly-by that the Russians 
Miooleaycd a. solitangy, twingturbosjet mediums bember Mvestern 
designated Badger...comparable to the B-47), anda solitary, 
four turbo~-jet heavy bomber (designated Bison...comparable 
le theeB-52). Several months baters at the July AlmeGhow, 
sixty Badgers flew over Moscow in an impressive formation- 
cline quem 

In the 1955 May and July air demonstrations, both Badgers 
“maebtsons Lléew by In several "squadron-level numwers. Also, 
it was at ome came that the Sovaets' new, mulem-turbo prep 
heavy bomber (designated Bear) made its first appearance, in 
Pommatvom flight with ure Bisons. And it was during 1955 


ae a 


oe Meckewitmesc, Maye3,. YOO ap.@24%. «in ChusPconnection, 
the USSR was "no doubt encouraged by the successful flights 
across the Polar route made by Scandinavian Air Services in 
me4." Lee, Alc P@Wer, p. 26. 


"Harry Sehwaetsz, Mew York Times, May 3, ios, OS. 
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that the Soviet Union became thewpiixest peyer See 2ons ee 
hy dsogen. bDOnbaaEOmeal mace makin 

There were yet other demonstrations of the increasing 
attention the Soviets were paying to strategic bomber 
Matters. In August 1953, 1t waS reported that a Vague. 
gram was underway to provide swat long-range bomber 
air bases with underground hangars and Fae ilities.” Ad- 
Puclonally.werore the end of 1954, the Geplioyment of the 
Soviet bomber fleet had been altered to the point where 
Bieout sixty bereent Of the total "“Seviet™aln forces ,[ were] 
Statvemed on the Aretic @ccan, the BeringmSitrait, and the 
TeistheGhn Pacimeic, Maegady for transpoar flights."" There 
were, furthermore,, indicators that,the, Soviets were stepping- 
up their programs to improve the quality of their bomber 
Eee remaisiii p. 


Efforts were made to increase proficiency in 
navigation and bombing, both visually and by 
instruments. The captured Norden bombsight 

was replaced by a crude electronic model. 
Cross-country flights of progressively greater 
range were ordered. Large-formation flights 
were instituted, as well as over-water flights. 
the cteclinuques Gf im-fligmtc rerucling@yere ex— 
plored., Day-in and day-out, Soviet pilots made 
Simulated bombing runs’ On Us S. Cluemea=derOoso=eme 
wastes of Siberia. 


a PPS a SE Te 


8 anthony Vandyk, "Bomber Output Gets Top Russian Pri- 
awe, American Avraction, August 3, L955, p. 13. 


a ep ae a a te a 


translated from German by Ewald W. Schnitzer, Project Rand 
u—-40, De@ember 28), 1954, p. ls 


sO i aeye che and Blair, The Hydrogen Bomb, p. ee 
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Now, clearly, the reliabiloby OfM eee (on wie se ees 
reports of."signals' from the, USSR mist be semua co eed 
Ehes import of the “signals” themselves analysed iwi timmaeiem. 
full context of official Soviet disclosures and statements. 
Henee, itwishimpentantetomore thet 

Met he we nieie eu Oi 1 OGiest GO Timea S Oia aso ies A ae 

Until thie advent Of soulEMe fi O ceo cia en mm emen 

the bomber played a subordinate role in Soviet 

strategic claims. What was emphasized was 

Soviet possession of nuclear means of mass 

destruction; the means of delivering them 

mere gencwally left out of account or retemned 

to allusively. Military aviation was discussed... 

but the progress they claimed was usually in 

such areas as speed and altitude of flight 

rather then range. Explicit mention of “Wsembois. 

was infrequent....The Soviet leaders were then 

eclearlysbanking on priority in the devetooment 

Ch a technologically new type OL Stumatogme 

weapon to provide the basis for future claims. 

Raat siwakeg) Cuweaponewas, OL sCOULSe sles cuit ace aLos 
surface ballistic missile. As stated previously, there were 
Mimnoritativesreports that before 1953 the USSK began carry-— 
mee out firing trials of large rockets from submarines train- 
ing in the Eastern Baltic. There was some evidence, moreover, 
that around 1953 the Soviets made a fundamental decision to 
fix on the design of the IRBM/ICBM rocket and particularly 


on the engine thrust requirements. Indeed, it was reported 


that Russian successes in the IRBM/MRBM field in 1953-54 led 


ee ler and Rueh, Strategie Powon.. . SPP -o- 22. 
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to the "establishment in 1955 of the NATO “Gada era] sim oee 
tem in Turkey to monitor Soviet missile firings.?? Other 
Western commentators suggested that it was likely thet ele 
most promising MRBM and ICBM programs were placed on a crash 
basis in 1955. The strongest evidence for this is the real- 
location of scientific and technical manpower in 1955eere= 
mec July 1585 aitd Pecemoer 956 "total eahaapemnas in Soviet 
research and development institutions increased by a star- 
tling twenty-three percent."t? 

And, after all, there were a number of excellent a 
eerort consrderations*which argued for a Soviet concen- 
tration on offensive eee even before the shite oc- 
Sw@ered “InN the UT S®: CzariSt Russia's early aeper en 
Efron with rockets: the Soviet view- that missiles are (mere- 
ly) extensions of artillery; their lack of extensive bomber 
experience during World War II; their Warvese Ofw@eGerman 
fmeoorle scientists” at Peeneémundes® their non-involvement 
with writing down a large existing investment in bombers; 


mmemr lack of overseas bomber bases: the influence of 


Bell, Negotiation fxromesimeng thy p.elieds 


liege P. Blo@mtield, W. C. Clemens, Jr., and )®rank— 
moo Gultifitis, Khrushchev and the Arms Race: Soviet Inter— 
ests in Arms Control and Disarmament 1954-64 (Cambridge, 
mass. , L&G6 )wempamw?, 42. The awkh@rs cited, for their sta- 
iestics, the Work of ATexander Korol, Soviet’ Research and 


E-vclopmentie, Its Organization, Personnel, ana Zunds (Cam- 
PieLage ~~ MasSe, 19157. 


if? 





8 3 
Malenkov who was believed to have been the political over- 
s@er of the Soviet™™issile program since 1947 2 and 
finally, their race to gét strategic advantage Umea 7s]: 
the comparative” dominance of America'’s SAC, the vinecentives 
Setered by Ehe U. S. failure to Goncentrate on a unamied 
ballistic missile program between 1950-55, and an apparent 
perception that Soviet security “is adequately protected 
if the Soviet armed forces have the finest weapons that 


ia If it was, therefore, 


anybody knows how to build.... 
not illogical to” expect the USSR to "skip" the long-range 
bomber stage of offensive Se evolution and "break- 
rough" to missiles, it bé@came"of Critical iffportance to 
U. S. defense policy to assess and respond as intelligently 
See osc loOle to thew ful Mgamwerer Soviet strategic dis- 
closures. 

Juxtaposed to the evidence of a growing Soviet strategic 
Peeeial ve Capability. however,.were the variegated “Sprxrrt 
of Geneva"-type signals which characterized the Soviet 
Pvernment s LOrevogn policy inMal 955-56: “The Austeman Peace 


Treaty of May 14, 1955, and the withdrawal of Soviet troops 


from that country; the simultaneous withdrawal of Russian 


Looe Rostow, The United States in the World Arena, p. 290. 


Freeman J. Dyson, "Defense Against Ballistic Missiles," 
meas, XX (June 1964), p. 18. 
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forces from Porkkala-Udd (Finland) and Port-Arthur (China); 
the May 1955 disarmament negotiations ~~ conce eien semen. 
Povcnnmleiniens of formal Moscow-Bonn relations in September 
#955; Soviet rapprochement with Tito; the peace. aie. 
existence" doctrinal update to include the non-inevita-~- 
bility of general war tenet; the step-up in Soviet foreign 
economic assistance programs; the April 1956 dissolution 
of the Cominform; a markedly defensive-oriented 1956 May 
Day military demonstration;seetc. 

Binally, even though "thes priori ty sqiven smi somes souer 
bombers in Soviet strategic claims in the period from 1955 
me 1957 is Striking’ ao there was .General Nathan Twining's 
m=pert from his Moscow visit in June 1956 to consider; 
iTMhe Soviet Air Force is engaged in the development of a 
mi@erisingly wide variety of aircraft...{ but} .. -notbing 


: ._=— = iy 
mwas revyealle@ to tis Gm the MnportantWareavort guided @mssies. © 


16 Horelick and Rush, SWrateeic Pewem,. pe. 29). 
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“Reporte from Moscow,” Aar Force, (ors aAugise eae 





section B. Domestic Perceptions of Ehessev tema te 


A a ee 


With the death of Stalin Gn March 19537) gees ae 
assumption that the Soviet regime was about (cemcol las ceson, 
alternatively, that 1t would now [under Malenkov] devote all 
its energies to the welfare of its people encouraged a natu- 


Fal desire to limit military expenditures" within the United 


Beates. ~ the quick. fall from aquace of Mawceninmese mine 


eicedly the mastermind of the atom bomb project in the User, 


led to further speculation that indeed the Russians' nuclear 


le, 


program had "bogged down." But these impressions were 


Starkly dispelled in August when the Soviet hydrogen bomb 


explosion "broke the back of resistance to air defense within 


20 


the Administration." As General Maxwell Taylor later wrote 


with regard to this event in Russia, from the Joint Chiefs of 


Staff perspective: 


Although the Soviets were known to have exploded 
an atomic device in 1949, up to this time we had 
belittled the achievement on the ground that it 
was a mere explosion, not an operational weapon. 
Now...-for the first time there was a discussion 
of the effect of the eventual loss of the U. S. 


em mm mm ne tn em oe rp ee hg Saw ee mr ee ee ee = 


oS bile BE. Mosely, The Krenlean andgion ic oars 
(New York, 1960), p. 434. 


i) 
pe oF. 
een K-CRivicmm, “The Decisron—Makimg Procesem re: 


National Defense Policy," (Unpublished Honors Thesis, Har- 
fod College, 19538)", p. l43. 


"DéeSensewandesibe ategy," —Kortamey, XLV (dume 4058) , 
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36 


atomic monopoly and of the_possibility of an 
era of mutual deterrence. : 


Prior to a decision in late 1953 .toelaumenm major 
air defense effort, however, there had occurred in Heane oe 
another year of delay and debate, eee little tangible 
improvement in the country "Ss febidiagiy CoOmeopce wien nuclear 
attack. At the heart of the debate Jay ics o lla cence 
argument about Russian strategic strength. 

The Alsops publicized widely in Gar ly 2S Sener in- 
telligence anformation, whichydepl cred ancsaluaatomiliemieiiee ae 
of more than 700 Tu-4's capable of carrying nuclear-laden 
mightier alirczaft underwthemr wings. The fightenguuealdepe 
meleased from the Tu~4 at the American ccastline for a Tow- 
fel flight to the tanaet.2- 

WEenin the military community, the various intelligence 
estimates placed the Soviet bomber capability at between 
400-1000 Tu-4's. This fleet would be SufFicient to aa 
mimek Serious damage to the country, given an expanded 
Beviret stockpile of atomic bombs. In’*mid-1953, moreover, 
errccial Air Force documents acknowledged the ae ome 
of the Soviets' long-range turbo-prop second generation 


pereratt and estimated that they “would begin to preduce 


em a eee 


21 the Unieertaiin Trumpet (New York, 1959), p. 25. 


meee New York Herald Tribune, March 16, 1953, p. li. 
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modern heavy bombers as replacements for the Tu-4 at a very 


ae. 


How Late ny LOS 4.. And, after Malenkoy S.AUgGUsiaemmoumec. 


ment of the hydrogen bomb explosion, "there waseiatblesdas- 


BOSltlonein dape Ag Ge@xrce...to doubt that thessovie ie. caer: 


Nedma substantial nuclear: capability.*77 


The perceptions of the Eisenhower Administration, how- 
ever, were of a different hue. Secretary of Defense Charles 
Wilson, before a eee Appropriations Subcommittee in May 
moa3, chose to interpret the Soviets’ overall aix posture 
Diethese termss “Amerie@an people should be reassured by the 
Seviet concentration on fighter production as a sign that 
Pie. Russlansed@ntend»to build an air fonee of principally 
defensive capability." This statement was later described 


aomappacently wepresenting the base of much of the U. S.' 


ee ee 


ee Hearings, Hesse, Sube. Of Colm. jen Approps., lea 
momgement of Defense Appropriations for 1958 (Part 1). 85th, 
Mais, March 1957, .p..1122... This aircraft presumably was that 
@emthne May Day 1951 fly-by in Moscow which had been the “ma- 
jor intelligence puzzle" of the succeeding two years. CE. 
the following account of how the puzzle was solved: "It has 
now been learned that the Tu-4 airframe has been ‘stretched' 
e@emodified for turboprop, power but that the changes are 
fie that most of the jigs and tools used to build the orig- 
mea lbevawrcraft can serve for the production of the new model. 
w».This Significant news...notably explains why Russia is 
eerli building at the»rate of some, sixty a month what was 
bhought to be an obsolescent four-engine bomber," the Tu-4. 
Anthony Vandyk, "Turboprops Power Long-Range Red Bombers," 
Paaciacan Aviation, August..3 Lyell 9 SSdeepem 27. 


SS om eee They RAND CGemeoraelon ps 225. 
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military plamning in the ensuing two yGars; au acmee cnacd 


by Wilson in early 1956 at the Airpower Hearings.*> 


Clearlyg» this Administration view of the Sov@e eg @ecte— 
gic Baaeee must be seen in relation to the major policy di- 
lemma which faced Eisenhower upon: taékimg “Office” ma January 
1953: to resolve the requirements for increased air defense 
expenditures manifested by the Lincoln Summer Study Group 
Report and NSC-141, with the new President's promises of do- 
mestic "security through solvency" (balanced budget, reduced 
taxes, Acicus andwof "“liberation:,(a teughnecspabnoaduyhueh 
Seemed to require no diminishing of U. &. offensive power in | 
resource competition with CONAC's demands). 

Resolution of this dilemma was dellaye@y iy, a numbex of 


Pmaesaucraticoend technical reasons which Wilimbe discussed 


*°New York Times, May 20, 1953, p. 1; and June 17, 1955, 
jee 22; Alix Power Hearings, p. 1757f£. It was remarised of 
Secretary Wilson that "when the information has allowed him 
mmeechioice Lhe] has, consistently put the minimUmernberprepa- 
men On Soviet air Capabilities. He is fond of remarking 
that 'the Russians aren't all 40 feet tall.'" And his Depu- 
ty Secretary, Roger Kyes, would often scornfully describe 
service~produced intelligence as 'sales promotion stuff'". 
feracles J. W. Murphy, "The New Air Situation,” Fortune, Lil 
[September 1955], p. 221.) Wilson was no more impressed with 
the Russian submarine threat to CONUS. See the views he ex- 
pressed at a press conference on October 19, 1953: "Q. Is- 
[ee 1 just as feasible for them to attack with...atomic gui- 
ded missiles launched from submarines off our coast? There 
never seems to have been any discussion of that...." Ans. 
"Jules Verne was an amateur now compared to the things peo- 
miliesare Writtmg about On this subject.—-- wonderful dream 
Mmeseons." Department of Defense Mamuces of PrescuConter— 
fees for 1953, p. 1d. 
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later. Indeed, the Cold War polivcrves whitey eee seems ama 
rived at by the Administration at the ema ol Geeeea.euan. 
too familiar to detail here. The "long-haul", the "new- 
look" and "massive retaliation" became practically household 
words whose ee a ee were themselves debated widely and 
vigorously for years. Nevertheless, a brief mention of them 
1S warranted. | 

ime" long-haul” view of the Soviet “threat (whicnere- 
placed the former "crisis year" approach) symbolized the de- 
Sere for stability in U. S. foreign and defense policy and 
minimized the significance of the traditional bases for the 
determination of military requirements: enemy capabilities 
and U. S. commitments. The threat thus envisaged would con- 
tinue essentially at the current level and would not counter- 
sul U. S. Strategic SUDerlOrity Until at’ feast the ema 
of the decade. “° The "new look" meant basically that U. S. 
military policy~makers would now be authorized to lay plans 
wherein nuclear weapons (InCiMmding CaCire al = itcdrectact ameke en anec 
cannon, and the soon~to-be~developed nuclear air defense wea- 
pons) would be released for operational use under a wide va- 
mei Of Contingencies. Firepower, beuce, would substiture 


A eS NP RR SRS ea 


mal S By Snyder, "The (New Lookg’ @& 1953," in Seheiianig , 
Memmond, and Snyder, Strategy, Politics..., Ppp. 4/4=475; and 
moouel.P. Huntington, whe Comnion Demence: Strategie se o> 


Mens in National Politics (New York, 1961), p. 89ff- 
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for manpower. Finally, the "massive retaliation” doctrine 
was interpreted ee isn a determined effort to im- 
prove U. S. air defense would appear to be a requirement of 
the Aig ge nc if it were to be a credible deterrent and if 
the U. S. wished to minimize the risks of having its inten- 
tions (to retaliate massively) probed. 

How diaidethe USSR betiber plysby “signee! sini mrdaiee 
affect these perceptions of the Soviet threat? The display 
Geethe twin-turbejet Badger, while impressive in foxmation 
Pmiecht,awas notustratwegucally startling. The UssS. had 
known that the Soviets were concentrating their nuclear de- 
livery system efforts upon a jet light~bomber and this medium 
range bomber. Even the Badger was considered a primary threat 
oy to Evumepe. since, unrefuelled, bt Gouldanotes tise snesi 
Gomeinental U. S. targets and return_home. “And U Ser orsmres als 
Meme confident (altheugh puzzled) that the Sovietsywexe quite 
Meggard an their in-flight S cxamemlamic development to extend 
the Badger's range. ~/ However, the solitary, four-turbo-jet, 


heavy Bison bomber which was displayed on May Day was 


| es Hanson Baldwin, New York Times, October 1l, 1953, 
feos and March 4, 1955, o. 10. “Not until 1955... Jdid=an 
article appear in the Soviet press describing aerial re- 
fueling as an essential component of an intercontinental 
Sambangesystem, and not untblel957 @id thesSoviet Unien 
demonstrate a bomber refueling capability in practice." 
Herbert S. Dinnerstein, War and The Soviet Union: WNucdear 
Weapons and the Revolution in Soviet Military and Political 


Thinking (New York, 1959), p. 230. 








Oni 
unheralded, unexpected, and £rigieeni ng (yee ise tee eae 
tercontinental-range power. 

The general reaction in the Uv s. £oO thts pores remy 
Significant Mwerease in the Soviets Settensivewcapabaeni a, 
wes Co debate on precisely™the word "potentially. Was the 
Bison a single prototype or did it represent the deliberate 
disclosure of a major USSR investment in strategic air-atom- 
1c weapons systems? Was its display intended simply to re- 
meemre’ Soviet allies and the domestic@pepuleation during a 
polttically tinsettled pewiod im the USSGR2A Or was it meant 
tO intimidate the U. S. and its trans-Atlantic allies who 
Pontrolled™SAC"s most important overseas bases? Or, was it 
mome Of these reasons? Could the display Daca repre- 
sent a self-interested Soviet attempt to correct what was 
perceived to be a Western underestimation Of Tellomarcad comer 
Wook military security? How did the Bison shape up against 
wre american B-52 (which was only in the” preductiom Stage); 
and should the USAF begin ‘laying plans for a new bomber? 
There were those who, remembering He *UNSpeetCSelity large 
numbers of fighters which the Soviets put into combat in 


meen, Were predisposed” to exaggerate the seigad ty, ae There 
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° Genera Twining reportedly characterized this Moscow 
disclosure as "a more important milestone than the knowledge 
wee the™rirst Soviet atemic bemssexplosien.” «<C. Jee V. Wiur- 
pay, “The NeW Adar Srtwatvon,”" Fortune, Hil (September 12955), 
ee O |: 
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were others =="like Secrétary Wilson == Wiowetspeae-eed 
Twentieth Century version of Potemkin Village, "Cen aco 
scare the U. S. into reckless aycenaiteds ae THeETre@ we be=even 
those who wondered how all this affected America's air de- 
fense program, just beginning to get "off the ground.” 

These questions were confounded by the long-range 
Pallistic missile factor which was being introduced into 
Ores. appraisals of thé air™threat at this time. “THe U.S" 
Heng range Missile program had been essentially dropped 
around 1949 because of the requirements of accuracy, guidance 
systems problems, and excessive warhead weights. But the 
maarocen device test, pts other significant technological 
Peecress in 1952, changed the picture, and” research was re- 
opened vigorously within all services in 1953. Despite pub- 
Mished reports that "the more the scientists examine the tech- 
nical problems involved in intercontinental missile develop- 
ment, the more distant the era of push-button war becomes in 
mney f@nas,"°? there were indications of real Soviet pro- 
G@eess in this field. Hence, Soviet successes with MRBM's 
Mael953-54 led to the setting-up of the NATO radar-tracking 
erectem in Tuekey™to monitor their missile fixings. 


— 


o? Raph me. Lapp anda “Stuart Alsop,” We Can Sitaen the Wed 
mobompers," Saturday Evening Post, March 21, 1953, p. 66. 
S66 also Rear Admiral D. V. Gallery, USN, "Don't Get Hyster- 
ical About Guided Missiles," Saturday Evening Post, June 13, 
me, pp. 151-155. 
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There seemed to be some concern with Soviet long-range 
missile development outside of the Administration, also. For 
example, with regard to the 1952 Lincoln Summer Study Group, 


it was later testified that "the purpose of the Summer Study 


was Simply this. We knew that the Russian threat to the 
aeicinent might sqrow 1nvasvarlety sof ways. ..inelodingee ees cic 
missiles...and we wanted to see whether the Kind of air de- 


fense planning that was going on...within Lincoln was approp- 
30 
it 


riate to the growing threat. 
As far as can be determined, there was only one major 
action taken by the U. S. in 1954 more or less in response 
to the above Soviet bomber and missile signals. On May 14, 
1954, the Air Force gave the "highest possible priority" to 
the rapid development of an ICBM capability. This required 
the USAF to augment its strictly limited R&D funds to the 
extent that work on the advanced, long~range, all-weather 
interceptor to support the investment in the DEW line had to 
be immediately stopped, and that work on the DEW line and the 


SAGE system was delayed in igi 


me me me meng mm ere ce Se 


ee. Zacharias' testimony, In The Matter of J. Robert 
Meponiecimer,. Hearings before the,Personnel Security Board, 


Ue Atomic Energy Commission, April 1954, p. 923fE. 


Pre sto wy of Trevor Gardner (Assistant Secretary of the 
Air Force for R&D) and Donald Quarles (Secretary of the Air 
merce) @t the Air Power Hearings, April 1956, p. 1LIOSEL, and 


ee ee 


p. 1600 respectively. 
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Such a decision regarding ICBM development could, of 
course, have represented “not a response cone by desper- 
ation but rather by an objective appraisal of the operational 


iG eee 


Further, one couldwaiready deveceumuei 54 
an incipient disenchantment with bomber defense programs 
(criticized as being almost "still-born") which would rise 
me a crescendo in the U. S. after Sputnik. For example, 
senator Symington spoke out thusly before the Senate on 
fy 2), L954: 

Within a few years it will be possible to de- 

liver atomic and hydrogen weapons by long-range 

intercontinental ballistic missiles....The 

elaborate and expensive systems of radar de- 

fense we are being urged to build would be 

be Lercly Useless agaimst...d M1iSsite Demet deen 

fandd...noO Workable method! or intenseept mqmom 


deflecting them has been devised, even in 
theory. 3 


Nevertheless, what is important for our present purposes is 
eowuleerscore the fact that U-. Ss perceptions or the Soviet 
threat in 1954 still resulted in a response made at the ex- 
pense of certain approved ‘bomber defense programs . 


iivs Ws not to "suggest that tlie Alc Force, LTesele, 


Se J. V. Murphy, "Defense: The Revolution Gets 
Revolutionary,” Fortune, LIII (May 1956), p. 248. See, 
also, General N. F. Twining, USAF (Ret.), Neither Liberty 
Mor oafety: A Hard Look At U. S&S. Military Policy and 
Meeewlegy (New York, 1966), p. 302ff. 


33¢on ressional Record, 100, 11159. 
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continued to view nuclear bombs only as "one-way" weapons -- 
to be used .exclusively by SAC... Now did. 1b appeciauecme an. 
Sider the present bomber threat to have been eclipsed by 
the uncertain future ICBM threat. Indeed, 1954 was a year 
of relative desperation within the Air Force. It was clearly 
recognized that the Soviets’ atomic stockpile was continually 
growing, and, augmented by its H-bomb program, had heen 
Gaenitied a thousand fold in potential destructive power, 
The Air Force had also received in mid-year the completed 
RAND study of its SAC basing system which formally con- 
Cluded that 

a growing Russian defense has forced us to the 

use of high-performance, short-radius bombers. 

At the same time, an increasing Russian offensive 

power will compell us to keep as much as we can 

of the vulnerable part of our strategic complex 

a long distance from the enemy's bombers. In such 

a world, a system for basing our bombers at home 

within the cover of our radar network and extending 

range to target by means of dispersed overseas re- 

fueling stations appears to be | joy aac 

iwege pact of OUGESt baked 1G stack. 4 

Furthermore, in 1954~55 there were published reports 
that "the great interest recently shown by the Red Air Force 
in developing bases on Sakhalin Island (8 have been built 


there) seems to have been a sudden awareness of the utility 


Seevtne jet stream." This jet-stream presents almost a 





SN Ieee J. Wohls@etrter, et alee scelection=and Use of 
meeacegic Alc Bases (RAND R-266), “April 1954, pp. 371-372. 
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tailor-made Course for the enemy if he wanted @pememolo ic 
EO attack ao UTS] throug meno =aer- nndeene eon AS. a 
result of ali these developments in 1954 (even though’ air 
aefense progress was rather substantial” that Year!) ico - =) 
given up, for the most part, of preventing enormous diate 
to the continent should surprise attack come. Hence, by 
temuary 1955, the “important qucs tion” Le new CONAD com- 
mand was trying to answer was "not how high a percentage of 
enemy planes can be shot down but how much destruction com- 
Pressed in a brief period the™country Can "stana and still 
keep going." ° 

It was also at about this time that the USAF "picked- 
we (if only tentatively) the léifg-sPanding Sevilet Siignals 
@. a counterforce strategic targeting doctrine. As the "Chief 
of Staff, General “Twining, sStavea@’ in Pébruary W9Sor Sleri- 
Mme eveory tat our SAC force would He the number” onewtargce 


nil 


mee the RusSilans to attack. Yet, as will’be shown later, 


this perception did not immediately lead to the concerted 


>°american Aviation, October 11, °1954, pVe2o> Sanaa. 
Meeker, "Red Stars on the Jet Stream," Alr Force, XxXxXvV@iil 
wry 1955), p. 38. 


39nas, Mm “wentary ees); pws. 


STuearings, House, oubc. Wet Comm. On Spperopsa,. eo t- 
Memeo: the Air Fores Bopropriat#ons fOr 1956, 84°, eet, 
meeruary 1955, p. 35. (Italics*®added.’) 





o7 
deployment of active air defense protection for SAC cem— 
plexes. This relative) anattenbionmtem enews comin meee ne 
U. S. second~strike strategic force is all the moneme cmmicing 
in view of the concurrent. Soviet, doctrinalwoutpeumunegscm anc. 
mevealed an increased appreciation of the amnponeamcaue: 
"Surprise" and "pre~emption." 

Now, admittedly, such new Russian military thought could 
be (and was) disparately interpreted. On the one hand, the 
increased appreciation of these factors in warfare was seen 
as truly representing an attempted readjustment of the 
Soviet military posture to its new long-range attack pos-~. - 
Sibilities, and a warning to the West that the USSR would 
indeed "strike a pre-emptive blow against the cunning of 
aggressors" if it had to. But the doctrine was also inter- 
preted to imply simply an overconfidence in the Soviet ability 
pommeceive warning of attack, and a lack ofmconfidencesin 
Piesadequacy of tts offensive force to effect retaliation. ?° 
However interpreted, it is revealing that as late as 1958 
mm piGincipal effect of any Soviet "“First-Blew" deckrianemen 
U. S. strategy could still be reported to be the increased 
importance of SAC's overseas bases as a complicating factor 


eee ee ee ee ema mee 


38 por the termer view, see Harry Schwartz, New York 
fines, Jiume 20, 1955,ep5 4: formetheslattess,H. S. Wimmerstein, 
Doevilet Military "Peoeme@re as a Reflection of Strategy," in 
Pugene’ tM. Emme (ed.)» The Impact of Air Power: National 
Security and World Politics (Princeton, 1959), pp. 559-560. 
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to a pre-emptive attack -~ not the increased importance of 
aCtIVe DrOvCeECELOn fOr one Ss continental bases.? 

There seems Jittle doubt that such considerations of 
active air defense requirements were essentially muffled in 
ieo5-56 by the wet gap" debate which then dominated U. S. 
national security discussions. And it was the Moscow air 
shows of May and July 1955 ec triggered the debate. 

Both Badgers and@sisons Mlew-by in severae squaenous 
level numbers. Especially distressing to Western observers, 
also, was the first appearance of a multi~turbo-prop heavy 
Bear bomber. Since it flew in formation with the Bison and 
Gevealed good tanker characteristics, the “apoalling’ = ny— 
pothesis was developed that the Bear would refuel the Bison 
and thus give the Soviets a continuous two-way intercontinental 


oo Furthermore, the appearance of radar 


mission capability. 
bulges on the Badgers' fuselage was an "alarming develop- 


ment" which upped U. S. estimates of Soviet electronic 
Al 


Soenilstication. 
There was very Tittle Gelay”in”résponse™to tiis™Signal 
from the USSR. With regard to the Bison, General Twining 


ee “Why cCOVicecS@ lan a —First = olow 7 UU. omens 
pee World Report, February 7, 1958, p. 65ff. 


10 Murphy, Fortune, Lil (Septemser 1955) Go. ie 


pp eteemony of Trevor Gardner, Air Power Hearings, 
pe 1136. 
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said he had now seen "enough that we have to accept the fact 


that. they’ regain production." "7 


There was, in addition, a 
Sharp upward revision of American estimates of Soviet bomber 
production capacities, as a result of a test problem submitted 
Eo aA Groupwok£ U. S. aircraft manufacturers after the Moscow 
displays. The test seemed to furnish proof that a four year 
Ison design-=to-—produetion cycle was within the Soviet 
capability, whereas the B-52 cycle had consumed eight ieee 
Byemid-May tlhe Senate was preparing an ime@wmimy on Ue Ge air 
power and the Air-Force was ordering an increase in B-52 
production from twelve to seventeen a month. 

The proponents of increased U. S. air-atomic counter- 
force as the principal resvonse to the USSR threat repeated 
bewkenitlessly throughout 1955-56 that the Soviets either had 
overtaken the U. S., or coml@> ovenmtalsemihiicwiineeSe, ain welll 
categories of warplanes except that of the medium jet bomber; ** 
that with present plans and production schedules, "in 1959. 


they will have approximately twice the number of heavy bombers 


mort the USAF wild have" » and thateAmeriecashac) tChusmlossé 


teNew York Times ,@May 20.0195 Syoepeeeie 

43 560 Murphy, Bemtune, Gil (September 2 I965)eeppeers7; 
Pee 223. 

44 


See, @e.g., statement of General Twining, Hearings, 
Heuse®, Subc. of Comm. on Approps., Department of Defense 
Pmprmooriations for 1957, 84th, 2ad, February I95¢;4p. 752. 
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"command of the air" by continued underestimating of Soviet 
; 45 
alrpower. 
It has been suggested that the appearance of the Soviets' 
"pre-emptive" war doctrine in 1955 provided a rationalized 
meascis for the apparent USAR Ghibt Gera counter! Onreess Lara 


BS For it cotild@be angued tnat “So@lemady ocaue.s 


oe ElL1S Eime. 
of pre-emption required a substantial buildup of their heavy 
bomber fleet (not simply the capability to do so) if it were 
to be a credible strategy -- and, hence, the U. S. needed 
to spawn now a large second-strike force of its own. 
Padvtvonally, 1 snould besnoted eigera significant 
factor in the USAF's pleas for more offense at this time in- 
volved its requirement for more tanker aircraft to serve 
B-47's which, due to the advanced Soviet bombers and de- 


Geeased warning time, Govild no Venger beWexpected tebe 


flown overseas to operate during war. 


4 mestimony of General John P. McDonnell, USAF, Air 
Pewen Hearings, p. 174. Ch. the “rebuttal” to this latter 
point that "because of our fascination with mass bombing, 
insufficient attention has...hindered progress in intelli- 
gence and reconnaissance on Soviet military targets." Colonel 
Richard S. Leghorn, USAFR, "No Need to Bomb Cities to Win 
Mac, U. S. News and World Report, January 28, 1955, p. 8/7. 


cakes avg, Geomger hs Leva, Tiermige” of PeeaaEseuec 
(Booeon, 1964), ~p. TOUT. 
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pe 176% 


Testimony Of General McDonnell, Air Power Hearings, 





1kOF. 

And, m@reover, toOmthe commentakers wno DOdntCCdmEbO ac 
contribution made by U. S. naval aircraft to America's overall 
alir-atomic strength, General Twining replied: 

If I was assured when we wanted to attackuRusea 

on a strategic mission that the naval carriers 

were assigned to General LeMay,...fine. But, 

that 1s not the case and I don't know where these 

Canndernseare goingato bemge.so. themsaG: has tomas 

just as big, just as strong and just. as ready, 

mogacd leccmuct “ells NaspeecOmecr? aaeion. =? 

These arguments for an increased strategic offense, 
however, were based fundamentally upon quantitative compari- 
sons of USAF versus Soviet aircraft, and tended to obscure 
Sanen mpouytant.consiaeratizeons. Farst, themAlr Heree'’s own 
Baeeeprogram was laggung -- got samply becausesoimconceaai— 
Giemsedisbortion ofethe U. S." Sovieteimtehligenge —— but 
Becemse Ofvyanselectrical system component failunemg@hich 
fa@mcead SAC toereject.approxmmately 40.percenmiwof the ad neagact 
produced up to May nee Secondly, the overwhelming at~ 
tention paid to tne manned heavy bomber thréat delayed general 
Wigs . appreciation ef théempspidlywagmowinog—gSsen.eteneawalaenceat —-— 
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botn submarines and aircraft -- and missile-threat, to 





(me ee eS a er ce re rr er 


fant Power Hearings, p. 1840. 


Jaen Peeters, Massive Retaliation: The Policy and Its 
eereres (Chicago, 1959), op. 135-iso- 


oar Senator Symington at the Air Power Hearings: 
Mreonly learned in these hearings that the Soviets had three 
to four thousand naval airplanes." (p. 1372.) 
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whieh an®everall air defense posture must adjustwsuemmour 
immediate purposes, the most interesting aspect of the 
“ponber-gap”" Wdeébate wm 1955-56 was its almi@st Seca lida] 
gard for the effects of comparative air defense postures on 
wie overall air power situation (im beth the presattackeand 
post-attack environments), and its minimal attention to the 
present or future deficiencies in CONAD. 

Why was this? Probably the simplest explanation for 
gaew disregard ofthe air defense factor im the ale power 
S@uation is that the vocal debaters jusitedid not thank air 
defense mattered. The Soviets had displayed forty-eight new, 
Sueersonic day fighters and fifty newpradvancedvalll=weather 
mrerceptors at their July 2955 airwshow to atigment Gieir 
already considerable deployment of defensive systems. But 
General Twining im early 1956 combkd o@i11 dis@iss Enis capa 
mi laty with a perfunctory, "SAC continues to have the»sabmiity 


as Furthermore, even wnen USAF sympathizers 


we get through. 
manifested a respect for Soviet defenses their arguments 
mameiely lassed imrto a reinfercemen® of the cemten—sittage 


paecle for more SAC planes: “With the Soviet advance vin 


mioweers, the SME might have to go back to large defensive 





> lHearings , Hewes, Suberof Comm. OnPAppIeDs me Depart— 
femat.of Defiense Approgriations for 1957, 84th, 2nd, Febmwary 
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formations."°* For the U. §. defense posture, the CONAD 
commander, at the Air Power Hearings, testified that “we 
now have a good system to fight the Tu-4" but that operational 
U. S. fighters had neither the syecd ner a@ltrtude to meer 
Sept the Bison (pp. 252, 244). And, atter all, thewercem 
was the principal villain of the "bomber-gap"; so how could 
CONAD really matter in the ene Galwegular Gloag, 

One other consideration which affected the role of air 
Perense in the 1955-56 “bomber-gap' débate bears mentctroning 
bereftly at this point: The bitter USAB=USA rivalry over 
ground-to-air missiles which was then een beneath the 
surface. The Army at this time was convinced (albeit not 
very vocally) that its operational Nike-Ajax missile had a 
good capability against the Bison. The Air Force, however, 
Was conducting staff studies to demonstrate the unsuitability 
of the Nike for continental defense and the greater potential 
Of the Talos missile which it hoped to develop in a similar 
role. It seems likely, therefore, that the Air Force was 
reluctant to engage in a frank and open discussion of the 
CONAD posture (even if they felt it did matter) for fear 


weegenerating Army comment on Nike, amd until the Air Stare 


o) erauaesbeere General Thomas R. Phillips, USA (Ret.), 
miemGrowing Power @©£ the Soviet Air Force,” Rep@eter, June 
Oe ld Sp. eS . 
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had marshalled all its arguments for the Palos? 

Now the Air Power Hearings in the Spring of 1956 proved 
to be an important forum for illuminating some prine spat 
U. S. air defense deficiencies, and occasiioned a re~examin- 
ation of the future evolution of the Sy Steers et Sen nme 
nificant that the $900 million in additional defense funds 
that were appropriated during the Hearings were intended pri- 
Paw ity Ser fore’ BS? ' speKe- 1 3otanke mma meemeet, Vand, Hebi 
IRBM research. It is equally revealing to note also that 
Prager a | PRENEMMONENsS “Of TSS imeny*"onwAl rpower mene! Semeave 
report of the Hearings essentially dismissed the question of 


"air defense power"’ with the single, hackneyed statement: 


"The best defense against air attack is a strong offense.">* 


a 


wee, the Nike-Talos dispute did not break fully in- 
teen Open until May 1956. “(See Anthony™Levigmo, New vouk 
Mees, May 21, 1956, p. l; and May 29, 1956, p. 12.) A far 
ther complication here was the fact that the services were 
also engaged in other, more fundamental rivalries at this 
time. The Army was against the massive retaliation doctrine, 
fame the Air Force and Navy debated the vulnerability of the 
Forrestal-Class carrier and its role in strategic bombing. 
These rivalries were described as "more acute and far-reach- 
Oia “than-any since 1949 (A. Leviero, New York Times, May 19, 
[meo, p. 1); and, once again, air defense problems took a 
back seat at the services' major staff levels. Finally, Sec- 
retary Wilson's extraordinary press conference in May where- 
ioeall the servi'ce Chiefs*disavowed ‘the nasty, staff studies; 
plus Wilson's later threat ("Let's see who sticks his head 
Geemex®. Tthink™it might be a little dangerous”), must Mave 
@eeeeee effect of dampening farther the framk discussicneos 
air defense missile power throughout the remainder of the year. 


>t airpower, Rept. Of SUbC. Of Comm. On Amiedmeer vice. 
febeoe. 29, Gotn, Mstpedanuary 25, 1957... pamoe 
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Throughout 1955 and 1956, a “counterpol nea a my, 
beneathwthe Air Force's vociferous pleas fon mecew ce se. cee 
aircraft. The theme was a dual aeee there was no bomber 
Gapetbe@ay, bwe there may be a bailllweti@@missrle gap tonerrow. 
From either end, it augured poorly *hemvanyeala do femecmer. 
fort on other than an "orderly basis with phased increases 
ame forees and Deen) cee oe 

A bpwageeeminded Administration proferred the fist nale 
of the theme. In mid-May 1955, Eisenhower professed public- 
ly real doubts that the USSR had a lead in airpower; Secre- 
tary Wilson, in April 1956, was "sure that the Russians 
showed us purposely all {the Bisons} they had"; and in be- 
tween time there were continued calls to adjust the economy 
and the military for the Tone evel eu 

To be precise, the Administration never explicitly de- 
nied that the USSR might possibly be ahead in heavy bomber 
Sooo livey avd poventral. Itspublic»argument’ was that the 


gap evaporates wnen USN and Allied offensive airpower contri- 


butions are souneea. 2 Of course, the government privately 








ete ag ak Arthur W. Radford's phrase to “describe the 
modus operandi of the major air defense buildup embodied in 
NSC-162 in the Fall of 1953. (Speech delivered before the 
Neetonal Press Club, December 14, 1953. Reprinted in Vital 
Speeches, XX [January 1954], p. 172.) See pp. 128-138 below. 


Oey VYorkeraimes , May Oye SSsyeprr 1; Air ePewer 
Hermeengs, p. L761. 
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See, e.g., Secretary Wilson's testimony, Air Power 
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may have had real confidence in 354-565-- basedven vee 
Lntelligence produces, -- Eee Soviets were not intending 
to build a bomber fleet nearly so large as SAC's alone. There 
1s some STERIC that chls  Wsrene opinion they were receiving 
from the ves. Moreover, the welll pustiver7Zedeten! intelli-~ 
gence estimates of Soviet Bison bomber production capability 
were apparently known within the Administration to be up- 
wardly cea 

The” Adifinistration, however, did not bring the “bomber- 
ee. to the public by revealing to it in any detail the actual 
degree of U. S. vulnerability to Soviet bomber: attack (the 
oft called-for "Operation Candor"). In short, the government 
did not talk extensively about USSR strategic capabilities. 


a a a RE AR RRR SF RR RES gS RR RE SR Re A RR ER 


Hearings, p. l1695ff. Note™that the AdMinistrati#on, also, 
did not publicly interject the air defense factor into the 
alrpower equation. 


ee the testimony of Admiral Radford, -Hearings, Senate, 
Seen of Comm-son Government Operations, Organizing for Nation— 
Pemeeecurity (Vol. 1, Part ’v), 86th, 2nd, June 1960, p. 682% 


the earlier estimates given to the Committee fon 
PeemeoadeServices] by the Air Force sources deliberately took 
the highest of the estimates for Soviet production of Bison 
Pomeers, rather than heseaverage; that ms, the 'policy' 
Officials eliminated certain phrases with which the profes- 
szonal intelligence specialists had qualified their apprais- 
os. ..." (Timothy W. Stanley, "Congressional Investigations 
and National Security: A Study of Legislative-Executive 
Pevations in the Area of Foreign and Military Policies, 1947- 
1957," (Unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Harvard University, December 
mo}, p. 479.) 
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From one perspective, it can be said that the U. S. chose 
tnereby not to let the Soviets know whether they were getting 
eveay With a bluff of their offensive uoemeno cl ee oie ome 
wo Old military doctrine that “securi tyes 2 delay imeem teeron. 
which implies that it is only knowledge of the very new 
developments (e.g., Soviet hydrogen bombs, Bison bombers) 
which are worth trying to keep secret. From another point 
of view, it appears that the Eisenhower Administration was 
deeply motivated by the desire to avoid a general American 
public obsession with nuclear war destructiveness. As one 
commentator expressed this notion: 

Eisenhower has conducted his foreign policy on 

the theory that the only way of avoiding another 

world war, aside from simply remaining strong, 

is for the U. S. to set an example of self-con- 

trol calculated to lower the world's fever...He 

believes that unless the war talk stops, unless 

the U. S. sets an example of national calmness, 

the world may be set blindly on the path of war.60 
And, of course, there were also the Conservative Republican 
domestic economic pressures and the international "Spirit- 
of-Geneva" considerations which must have affected the 
government's strategic perspective. 


Whatever the complex of economic, military, and psycho- 


feritical factors involved in the Administration's perceptions 


Mier J. V. Murphy the White House Since SGpaenik,” 
Meeecune, LVII (January 19538), p. 232. 
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of the Soviet threat, the Basic National Security Policy 
(BNSP) paper which was developed in January 1955 gave rec- 
Ognition for the first time to the possibali ty Cee. oe 
Pmerican relationship Of mMULUWai Geterrence; and by J) >0meq- 
government had apparently accepted the concept of a "suf- 
mic Lent deaterssenveg te 

ft has been suggested "Etat. “quilte, (pes 1 iy et tay ue 
Mjerecasing Grrectiveness Of continental défense racner seen 
the continued predominance of strategic airpower which the 
Administration saw as the principal counterbalance to the 


so2 How- : 


mire Strength Of the Soviet strategie alr fomece. 
ever, the Administration appeared to see less clearly that 
the burgeoning Soviet long-range missile program could pos- 
Eeoly soon render these defenses essentially useless.  Per- 
haps the bureaucratization and interservice competition 
which characterized the United States' long-range missile 
Pemewerrorts at this time, of itself, precluded a more ebjec- 
tive appraisal of the USSR ICBM/IRBM SPqranen Too, it seems 


ee ae 


neon. The sneer Lat nT Caney, >. 2ourllOmeligton, ne 
Gommon.Defense, p. 1O0tT. 


2nuntington, pe 7 Cs 


93nhe U. S. missile program was described by Senator 
Symington as having "the most complicated organizational 
structure [he] ever heard of before, either in business or 
MimcGhmerinene.... “il erower nNCalLings, p». Omer 
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that mostw@f the wamnings of such a potent ra tise eee. 
maebo55-56 weme content to urge a step-up i nee e 
ICBM/IRBM programe imp response -- and made Mitel wokew ice 
to the missiles’ effects upon the evolving American air de- 
hense So De was not untisl July W956, hencetorum 
that negotiations commenced with Canada for "joint collab- 
@e2at#onean the study ofemetheds and precedwres”" for dealimg 
with a defense against the tcpm. °° 

In any event, Eisenhower in February 1956 "cautioned 
against inflating the importance of these ocean-spanning 
monsters which cannot be controlled after the beginning Gi 
Enewewt laeht and would have to be used in jamge numbers . "°° 
EmdethesAdministration here againechose net to be»camedid 
with the American public regarding Soviet offensive missile 
Pemwances. it was left to a U. S. technical puodlication to 
break the story in late 1957 of how the government had been 
using extremely powerful long-range radar and other equipment 


iia: example, one of the most widely cited warnings 
was made by Senator Henry Jackson in a speech on the Senate 
Miser February 1, 1956 (Cong. Rec. 102, l1/63££.), im which 
Wemexhorted the country to give “wartime urgency” to U.S. 
offensive missile programs, but made nary a mention of 
anti-bomber (or anti-missile) defenses. 


© mestimony of Prime Minister Diefenbacker, HANSARD, 
Bession 1957-58, Vol. Ii, November 13, 1957, p. 1060. 


2s epgeel aunt ENS, So Nem SEG), jes 127. 
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based in Turkey to monitor Russian missile firings since the 
summer of 15 dae 

Finally, 1t should be noted that == whiles@tiesse 7 c-. 
TRBM/MRBM test center had been located by U-2 aircraft in 
mead-1956 -- it was not until the early Summer of 95 /een ee 
their Tyura Tam ICBM range was found. °° For an Administra- 
€10n Otherwise predisposed toward stable, long-range air de- 
fense programming, therefore, this intelligence "mystery" 
could act to muffle any impetus for systems reorientation to 
meet the new ballistic missile threat. It required, indeed, 
fee trauma Of a Sputnik to do this. 

Bet us then turn at this point to an examen eucn seamen 


development of the U. S. air defense posture during the early 


Eisenhower years. 





OT w How the U. S. Taps Soviet Mussile Secraiss ,- Ay ia lom 
Week and Space Technology, October 21, 1957, pp. 26-27. 


OF Recomeumng E@® €. Jip Veotigcphy, )"Khwaushepe, ' ssBaper 
Bear," Fortune, LXX (December 1964), p. 227. 





section C.. The Build-up of the U. S. Aly eG spe eee tea 


ee 


Ls ROMS Saea tise ens 

ThirOugieae sete s eo mevo linear y interservice agreenewisr 
the tnree service components of the U. S. air defense forces 
were -- until September 1954 -- assigned to the USAF's Air 
Defense Command for wartime operations. During peacetime 
@aey remained under the control of thelr particular service 
chief. Whatever recognition there may have been of the de- 
Meemoncres Of SUCH an arrangement, the Services Vust Cow 
Mot agree on an improved command organization. However, with 
Mersamlnistraction s decision in late 1953" f2o bulld-up cen— 
Siderably its continental defenses, pressures to reconcile 
such interservice differences grew. 

As a result, on sapenbex 1, 1954, the Continental Air 
Defense Command (CONAD) was established as a joint command 
eee-ectly under the JCS, with the USAF Serving as the execu 
tive agency. General Benjamin Chidlaw, the Air Force's ADC 
commander, received a "second-hat" as CINC-CONAD. Navy and 
Army officers were assigned to his staff and reported di- 
rectly to him instead of to their own service chiefs. Such 
am organizational change was obviously des i6 mo dese cay meee 
air defense commander maximum access to defensive weapons in 
Simaximum number of places, to provide ess@ential umification 
ee authority and segregation of responsibilties, ama, Ccem- 
sequently, to achieve quicker, undelayed striking power. 


gs ed 
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The establishment of CONAD did not, however, resolve 
all™of the organi zacronal POBPen within the alr defense 
community. General Chidlaw still did not have command over 
the administrative, logistical, supply, tratning, -anoueper. 
sonnel aspects of.his component service organizations. There 
was still no single commander for all of the Navy's air 
defense forces. The Army's Antiaircraft Command (ARAACOM) 
was still suffering the “in-house” problems that resulted 
from its subordinated standing within that service. As one 
@emonel described it: "The anti-aircraft defense Nasa 
tortured command eevoetere hard to describe and harder to 
live with, which has little discernible correspondence with 
any element of the Air Force, ae clearly stated relation- 


en But the priveroe 


pmo with the rest of the U.S. Army. 
organizational problems involved the Army-Air Force frictions 
whicn the creation of CONAD had, indeed, exacerbated. 

An Army spokesman later wrote that the Army had been 
leerced to accept" the “CONAD arrangement in 1954. He went * 
on to detail the problems generated through 1956 by the in- 

" 


creased authority of its commander, and suggested that “a 


@eeat deal of the fault for the muddle has been the Army's 





eolonel Bernard Thielen, WoA,  GW@ardian Grecur Air 
meoweier,' Army Comsat Borces Journal, V (April 2955)" 6. 16- 
meeopos to this preolem, it is révealing to note that it was 
Met umtil January 1955 that the "Anti-Aircraft Association” 
Was enabled to merge with the “Association of the U. S. Army, 
the USA's journalistic medium. 





alas: 
past failure to recognize where all this was Ven eninepae 
The primary complaints included the filling of all key. staff 
positionsawith Aim Foree officers, «the pEessumeemucoums 
ARAACOM to abolish AAA operations centers, the denial of 
equipment.-to them, and CINC-CONAD's attemots to none 
the Army's Missile Master (the new Nike ground control 
system scheduled for eit eee iain 
Poe) andueaseplace it Waskh sbhe@yhar Foemgce's SAGE «control 
system (initial test segments of which had been placed in 
operation in April este 

From the, Army pexseective, its tensions GuthmeaesAl r 
Force were explained aeesiae by the successful deployment 
of the Army's Nike-Ajax missile system (operational Since 
1953)" and the concomitant failure of the Air Force's Bomarc 
Pcie. to develop as rapidly (the first Bomarc would not be 
deployed until September 1959). As the Army put it, "The 
fighter aircraft was no longer the most effective air defense 


qe 


weapon." Furthermore, the advances in surface-to-air 


missilery complicated the basic distinction between point 


eee Carmen ("pseud".), "The Air Defense Muddle," 
Pemy, VIL (Februawy 1957), p. 44. Carmen was supposedly 
a Washington writer with ten years of active Army service. 
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defense and area defense missions under which the services 
had been implicitly operating since 1948. As the Aumy ono- 
gressed with developmental work on SAMs with ranges greater 
than the Nike-Ajax's, it threatened the Air Force's area- 
Seeense programs. 

Alluofethese issues came. tosagliead atutheuclosome amahe 
1955-56 “bomber gap" debate, and Defense Department direc-— 
tives ensued which attempted their resolution. In June 
1956, plans to integrate the SAGE and Missile Master systems 
were ordered. At the same time, however, CINC-CONAD was 
eeven authority to centralize the control of air deGeuse 
M@ieces;, including the assignment of individual antieipemort 
batteries to designated coe In September 1956, CONAD 
and ADC split into two commands at a single headquarters, 
with ADC a component command on a level with ARAACOM; and an 
increase in the number of Army and Navy officers on the 
joint staffs became requirea.’” 

Finally, on November 26, 1956, Secretary Wilson issued a 
policy memorandum which articulated for the first time the 
difference between the services' air defense missions. The Ar- 
Pees cxe li CiCly asemonca the “point dercisee Mmiscron when 

eee. we OCuMe atm i UnliVverolly Ouarrer hy eyo ja wk 
Meprime 1961), p. 46. 

othe amny still cemplained in February 195%, however, 


mat the Air Force continued to fill all key positions.” See 
@ermen, Army, Vil (February 1957), p. 45. 
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was defined as involving a system whnolely dependent en 
the radars and the missiles located at the defended point 
(AAA-Nike (Talos]-Missile Master). The Air Force was given 
the "area defense" mission defined as that which involves 
a system wholely dependent upon an integrated Nei Or padams 
(Fighters-Bomarc-SAGE) . ‘> ANecordings ¢o Nis@latemeConce e 
eronal testimony, Wilson also included a 100 mile horizomeal 
mange limitation in his definition of point defense. He 
H@etified this limitation by stating: "There 1s a great 
feeling on the part of the Air Force with its manned bombers 
eee miterceptors that the Army may Snoot our own planes down." /° 

As will be Seen meee rt, these directives did not com- 
oletely eliminate the interservice organizational/roles and 
missions problems which had been haunting U. S. air defense 
for years. It seems likely, moreover, that these problems 


Pain CHUN S. in lLivarywservedmrordivert attention imem 


the even more awesome problems of the command and control of 


a 


Pone memorandum was directed to the members of the Armed 


merces Policy Couneil and was’ entitléd "Clarification of Roles 
and Missions to Improve the Effectiveness of Operation of the 
Department of Defense." The text appears in the New York 
mates PeNOVeMbere27, “956 /™p. 22. Ih peimteef Tacky 1t was the 
Air Force's attempts to develop a point defense missile (the 
land-based Talos) and the ensuing Congressional pressure on 
DOD to choose between the Talos and Nike that precipitated 
this memo. See pp. 135-138 below. 


YO eeenIES:, Howse Subc. of Comm. on Appmops:., BM@part— 
Ment of Defense Appropriations for 1958 (Part mr, OSth, 1st, 
Semary 1957, pp. 8=9; 293-294, The quotation appears on” p- 
yo4., 





Tde6 
all the air defense forces of the North American cone rncn.. 
As late as June 1955, the Royal Canadian Atr Bercesieadiee 
Suggest that the problem of a unified command for all of the 
@Continent's alr defense gorcesmmus tye son Geena General 
mactridge, CINC-CONAD,.at the 1956 Air Power Hearings Sper— 
iognted this organizational Hesicience ° and, admostaycom ul — 
taneously, the JCS and Canadian chiefs met on May 14, 1956, 
and referred the question of an integrated air defense sys- 
PemstO a joint study aeoup c Tt was not until the latte 
part of 1957, however, that the North American Air Defense 
Command (NORAD) was finally established. °° 


Finally, a few words about USAF-National Guard re- 


tationsnips during this period. The splendid performance 


TT 366 Conare,. ENC Eong peldr Wire, pw. 

180 canada Gums Lessown Getenses; Northeast f21e Command 
runs its own defenses; Alaska does; and so on." (Ona 

dD 


Testimony of Defense Minister G. W. Pearkes, HANSARD, 
eeereton 1957-8, Volume II, p. 1928. 


SS Tne delay in the establishment of NORAD was also 
Moto domestic Canadian politics... The Liberal Party -- 
mmeeower trom 1935-1957 -- had been intent since 1948 on 


keeping Canada clesely allied to NATO and was opposed to 
any excesSive dependence on the U. S. within a formal air 
defense organization. When Diefenbacker's Conservative 
government was established in June 1957, a NORAD agreement 
Was greatly facilitated. In this connection, the RCAF had 
mepparentiy been a consistently vocal proponent of a NORAD- 
yee OmGanization ever since the early post-war years. See 


wore ROber es, iweeeroiall BewWings: A Histon Olutue 
meya! Gapadian Air Foree (Toronto, 1959), p. 276. 








L&e7 
of the ANG pi®ts during the Korean conflice sp iicmene Grae. 
ection in Dd9S3mef an Vos. roxeemnieaes within the National 
Guard Bureau, did much to soften the earlier apprehensions and 
Ppiaconiene: Moreover, the issue of the ready~availability 
ef the state-controlled ANGeumEts hadwdaicdeby llor- For, 
at that time, "the governors of every state.and territory 
[hadj] approved procedures whereby a button pushed to alert 
the nation's defenses {would} also alert the fighter squad- 


mons, of the...anc,"8t 


2. eystems Resiearch, Development, and Procurement 

The resolution of Eisenhower's dilemma ee NSC lai 
recommended air defense expenditures versus his campaign 
Peeatises of "security with solvency” and "liberation" was 
hampered by De ioue bureaucratic and technical factors. 
mimese Lactors had Ceol toad cumeing™sO53 to preelude a de- 
Cision for the extensive development ake procurement of air 
defense systems genet. JL late in that year. | 

PeEsSt Ob all, it aeanlomen: had been "nettled" in January 
Heer to find that the NSC-14]1 recommendations had not been 
82 


@ampetully priced, nor screened and coordinated by the JCS. 


Additionally, the Lincoln Summer Study Group's report had been 


oe a fecclalp Alr Foree, =a, (February IU5S7), D>. 7uiGe 


Pee J. Weemturshy, "ThesEisemhewer Shift “@art 11) ye 
marceune, UTIL march 1956), p. 230. 
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essential lys@ignoged within the Administration in Comal 1953 
due to the secrecy which surrounded the projects, the budgetary 
pecohtbitLlonsygandwevenw because sot sits Gilet cis ee and 
theoretical oie ore | 

There swas also thesgqrowamgeriléitwin 1953 between the ae 
Force and some of the LancolngsCienmisiks which hampered a 
more timely, vigorous appraisal of the Summer Study Group's 
meecommengaitons —— sae ldiitewhich hadugrown sasince 1949 as it 
moved —buemeasdebate ony theed-bombd;.to aactm@al nuclear weapons, 
and ase 5 air defense. The Gray Board's Oppenheimer Hear- 
ings in 1954 revealed in some detail how the USAF's chief 
scilentist,had reportedly attempted to “sabotage” Project 
Lincoln from the start, and how the "Big Bomber" Generar 
propagandized Lincoln's findings as a "Maginot Line" phil- 
osophy.°* Drs Lloyd V aebemknes, .aiisio, eaeen ee eens 
"Many efforts were made fwithin the armed forces] to suppress 
moe Landangsseot thes timcoln eee enc gee little Cirore: 
was made to demonstrate haw the ideas might work oun 


This rift was exacerbated, so it seems, ne ele 0 AS) 


journalistic emphasis on the more dramatic aspects of the 


rn a ey ee ee 


oon. Baldwin, ley ewer oeimmes, Wune 26, LSS te. ac. 


°"tn The Matter of J. Robert Oppenheimer,..., pp. 754- 
mige;  9260iT. 

> Memorandum to R. Walter RiehIman cited in footnote 
71 on p. 48 above. 





AES, 
summer Study proposals. For example, ad widely geueea 
scenario appeared in the Saturday Evening ies) sane ace 
1953 which deserabed in the following terms tie sogienee 
of events to assure "85-95 percent Cleemer a rerentenee abe ele 
Summer Study's "$20 billion plan" were put intosoperataon: 


The very-early-warning net immediately re- 
veals the first approach of the Soviet at- 
wack lngG@@torce.. euBbysanstantwandieu tomeamauc 
communication links, the whole American ADC 

is alerted, while every major target city in 
tne U. S. iS warned Of the danger. By pre=- 
arranged plan, the whole defensive force is 
then brought to bear on the invaders. The 
enemyebombers are tracked by aea@idar Thaough— 
em tne ECnOUsandsech Miles tcom Cie mtomeneiend 
Barningmnet temthe targets. Hour ameemeioum 
the invading aircraft are repeatedly attacked 
by radaxc-cqummpjped all-weather fighters, firing 
air-to-air missiles which twist and turn after 
ie “mvading bombers; by pi lbetWessMalrerart 
which can be made, if necessary, to ram the 
intruders; and by guided, target~seeking 
missiles of intermediate range. Those in- 
truding aircraft which survive this fatal 
gauntlet areé"*then attacked” on*thewapproaches 
to the cities themselves, by missiles like the 
deadly Nike, whose crews have been alerted to 
their task hours before. And the planes 
which do get through, hit cities whose people 
have received ample warning to_take cover or 
even to leave the danger area. 


Mere was also a published account that the Summer Study 
memo Sxpected that “swarms Of interceptor aircraft, nestling 


mi eilcets of huge transports on perpetual patrol, would 


LE ge A SER eS A 


OO om angwAlsopy Satumday @ivenmngeeost, Maxche2l, 
a>, Pp. 86. 
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Sad As such reports 


presumably engage the oncoming bombers." 
could obviously gqubl the public inco believine Enateene 
technical resources for a near perfect air defense were im- 


minent, the Air Force's quite uncertain support of the Sum- 


mer Study was rernforced. 

indeedpethroughout LoOSb37eAarehorce Magazimemenledeo 
bring the valid, technical air.defense issues into perspec- 
mevye by dismissing the pundlicized, USAF-scientists’ dispute 
as mostly nonsense. They submitted that “all have the same 
end in view. The difference is primarily a matter of what 
Sleula be done first." Further, they assented that 


the only Summer Study Group recommendation 
warned down Oy tie Alt ©orce Was aA feeem. 
mendatdensioneasmulti—ba Lhvonsdodbarmeer aicia 
program to implement a deep early-warning 
system....The Air Force turned it down on the 
Geviece Of Other civilian SCY¥encists, and noc 
mor any melurotic reasons of 1ts jowne ‘gese 
BSelentists felt that the new equipment in- 
volved should be tested before being bought 
in large quantities. 38 | | 


Ware this wepate was Occurring, the Adminrstration re- 
ceived in May 1953 another report of the air defense situ- 
ation by the Kelly Committee which had an essentially com- 


promise nature. The report seemed to support the predominate 


SS 
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°’"Defense and Strategy," Fortune, XLVIII (July 1953), 


ee a0. 


oie Truthwhbout Ou Aas Dekemse," Alr SoOrcegmaga zine 
pee Study, XxXVl (May L995), pp. 34, 29. “(Note ene tnter- 
esting pawalllel hére with the Navy's argument in 1949 .that 
the B-36 was an unproven weapon and should not be procured 
Meevily untilwafter sufficient tests andsewaludt1 Ome) 
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military view that the continued development of the U. S.' 
Strategic offensive capability must have “6p pri1oi me eee 
also dismissed the practicality of some of the more dramatic 
Summer Study proposals. On tne other hand, .the report under- 
lined the seriousness of the rising Soviet threat and em- 
pilesized particularly the importance of an improved and 
extended radar early warning system? 

On topm@of all this, tHe @dministrationswas anxious to 


Own 


have the air defense problem studied by some of its 
people”. The Bull Committee was thus formed,headed by 
ilveutenant General Haxwold Bull, an”“old friend of 2"sennewer s 
and his wartime chief of plans. The committee was a mixed 
civilian-military group whose report covered a wide variety 
ee ussues, including means to counteract A-bombs brought 
/mrco the cewntry by suitcasc-camrying Sabetouree 

During most of 1953, therefore, the Administration 
amassed air defense study reports, but still apparently 
hoped that extensive additional systems expenditures could 
somehow be aeenicds = Such temporizing, if you will, was 


an 


8° Por aediseussiven of thig®report, see BAS; IX (July 
SS, p>. 2207" andw'"Defense and Strategyy " Foret uneyexLV lt 
(gualy 1953), pe 40% 


20 See Robert M. Loebelson, "How Much Air.Defense for the 
Meation?," Aweri@an Aviation, November 9, 1953, p. 16. 


oes ae Stuart Alsop, New York Herald Tribune, November 
m, 1953, Section 2, p. 5. Cf. Alexander P. “delocverck- 
account of why he had, at one point during 1953, been chosen 
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PUrtTheCred sy elemrack er real pressure for a decision from 
ertner Congress Or che UqPow seeceectien 7c elveen Ceonigress 
seemed to regard such a decision as being of an executive 
Mature; and, furthermore, it had not been privy to muchwer 
the Soviet. intelligence necessary to pursue its ee 
muon. Indeed, the f£ffst significant Congressional intexect 
meer roolems Gr air derense occurred only ajeiyese the Soviets' 
August H-bomb explosion when, on October 4, 1953, Repre- 
wuedcive Ww. oterling Cote called for an inmedrace imcrease 
of $10 billion in air defense and civil defense spending. 7 

The "attentive elite" during 1953 seemed divided on the 
question of whether to launch a major air defense effort and 
their arguments tended to cancel cach ee eu c= 
Meecly, the fact that the USSR ain-atomic threat™Was so” ob- 
scurely defined at this time (e.g. , secretary Wi 'senc ver 
Sus the Alsops' perceptions) largely explains this situation. 
fr Ocincipal Sees eaotmente li td Gr an Me. ea cing 
defense system were that it would: provide a disincentive to 


— 


j@oemee an Assistant to Secretary of the Air Force Harold Tal- 
wean: ,"{ Talbott} had sold the Administration the idea that, 
because of the confidence the American people reposed in me, 
Meet d discredit the preyeet (Linéolt) as beime utterly im 
practical. In preventing this ($21 billion] unwarranted ex- 
pense I would be performing a great service to the country 
and for the President." America: Too Young To Die (New 
poomere, 1961), pa» 168. 


saci noted by Huntington, The Common Defense, pp. 337- 
Boo . 
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a USSR attack; reduce the opportunities for Semmeeenuetean 
blackmail, with a concomitant reduction in the anxiety- 
lievoleot U. gmedallyeimete; iimemove AReeawe alliance re- 
lationships;?*be of great relevance to possible future arms 
Sent rol ec and protect SAC for counterattack.7> 
Opponents of a major continental defense build-up 

generally cited the expense involved; the prior obstacle 
posed by the lack of a Department of Defense organization 
Eemsynchronize its deweligemenes ce. the attendant technical 


problems; the extant protection from the American forward 


base seeucture,’ the ensuing Maginot Line psychology at 


a en very fact of early warning requires the 
intimate collaboration of our allies, north, east and 
West"; and the leadership position of the U. S. would be 
"strengthened by the world knowledge that we are prepared 
to repell as well as to invade." James R. Killian and 
eee ill, “For a Continental Dertense,” Atlantre Moneaiy, 
@reut (November 1953), p. 365. 


94 ’ cael 
(tel oowich stepsseof cvaign onpyaellie be cise iene 
meeevast to conceal or far too small to have, in view of 
the existing measures of defense, a decisive strategic 


effect." J. R. Oppenheimer, "Atomic Weapons and American 
iene, shonedgqn Affairs, XXXie(July 2953), ppegss4-535% 
95 


"Almost without exception, advocates of alr défense 
took the view that it ranked second in American military 
priorities to the maintenance of the striking capability 
pemmere." _Rostow, The United States in the World Arena, p. 313. 


Oi e Kelly Report specifically pointed to this hindrance 
Boman abs Geranse efforiem «See BASHeeEx (July 61953) y 9.220. 


2?" Four] overseas bases...protect the continental U. 5S. 
far more surely than a radar station on Montauk Point, or 
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home and Fortress America image abroad; the Soviet offensive 
countermeasure potentialities (which included sabotage and 
the Trojan Horse method, as well as electronic cGe@umeer—- 
measures, chadi, decoys »sete.)eeandweven the argumen see 
the Soviets wemld have no meesenmrO demeikop a more complex 
weapon if the West permitted them to do the: job more simply 
meth the idee 

Included within this general public debate was the 
Seecific and) vitad question ofeblhe technuical deasabiMarty 
and tactical importance of a Distant Early Warning (DEW) line 
seomg the Arctic rim. gebvesyonemagreedethat wall ngm@er attack 
Waemot paramount a.mportance. “There was also Ggeneiselagagree— 
ment that the question of “how much, time do we Tr was 
Meestae pripeipal issue because of the imponderables which 
Pe-eluded ajspecific answenm wime of day Ok the gagatagk , 
the season, the weather, the enemy 'S route and speed of 
meeack, the varying warning tames requimedmayeddffesent military 


an interceptor base in New Jersey...A part, perhaps the 
Whole, of the enemy's first onslaught would have to be 
feeeeeted against the overseassbases.” HigBaldwinyggiWwhat 
Kind of Defense in the Atomic Age?," New York Times Magazine, 
Weel /, 1953, p. 39. sSGec,ealsom Genemal Omar N. Bradizay, 
weooldicr s Farewell,” Saturday Evening Post, August 22, 
Meo, p. 58. re. sar 


78cited in Jigs V. Beslgncr, “Scirence, amg» Mili cary ePover, © 
Pao LX (December 1953) » p. 363. 
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forces for retaliation and by different cities for effective 
civil defense, etc. the area of disagreencn ela sa maen. 
answers to the guestion of “how much time can we get.” 

The Summer Study Group had submitted that the present 
theoretical Pee time of about one hour could be in- 
creased to about six hours by means of the DEW line and 
they nad recommended its meats Construction. For “elie 
were also convinced that two scientific breakthroughs in 
1952 had made the DEW line operation feasible: automatic 
Puech Ciccuzts that enabled radar to give am audibles ala. 
Maen a target was picked up (thus reducing the otherwise 
burdensome manpower requirements); and VHF ionospheric 
and UHF tropospheric scatter progagation techniques which, 
mec the first time, promised to provide reliable long=xange 
communications virtually immune to all known atmospheric 
phenomena. > Such an increase in warning time could permit 
the partial evacuation of cities -- a consideration still. 
Siliese = to thewhearts of ~the @iberal scw#entists. Also, DEW 
ine ddvocatkes! reminded@the Air Borcemthat wha be the present 
amount of expected warning time could possibly permit SAC 
Bo rise up and disvem@e rom its bases, four to sux heums” 


RS ae a A ES iain Ae a a EE SS 3 TT AT A SE ST a 


age Clvair mts Corddry, "Burglar Alarm,” Air Fowee, 
rm [XetsJune 1956), p. 77£f; H. LeFay, "Dew Lines Sentry of 
the Far North," National Geographic Magazine, CXIV (July 
moor, peea29rePeand C. J. °V. Murphy, "The Polar Watch,” 
Fortune, LVI (December 1957), pp. 245-246. 
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warning from DEW would enable SAC to "bombup" and launch its 
counterstrikes by the time the enemy force crossed the U. S. 
Borders. -°~ 

The Air Force was the most vocal opponent of such a COME 
mented effort to build defenses "from-the-outside-in" and ar- 
gued that he UF S. must instead improve systematically and 
@arefully “fxrom-the-inside-out." The USAFE. submitted that the 
radar necessary for a DEW line was not far enough advanced to 
meet Construction On a crash basis. Another serious Air 
| ae was that the DEW line made no provision for 
tracking an enemy strike down through Canada and into the U. &. 
Seereiicemperametcr. And, as General Bradley suggested, an yun 
reliable warning system might be worse than none x alla sieuld 
Sevect high-flying “spoofers” play ieee and spf): and go home" 
in the Canadian wilderness while U. Se interceptors and Git 


Oak 


lations weary of the game and drop their guard. A much less 


publicized Air Force objection was that the DEW line 


would not be practical because interceptors 
btien could] fly only Gp temtwo hours before 
they required] refueling. Thus,’ the USAF 
held, we might as well get the radar line‘set 


cme ee er er Sete 


=) See Cc. J. V. Mexpoles, “The U. S. as a Bombime Yarget, ~ 
Mieeerune, XLWET (November 1953), p. 22. It will be recalled 
that the USAF was at this time also being painfully reminded 
of SAC's wasting second-strike assets by the RAND study cited 
@m pp. 72-73 above. 


Bp See a Soldier's Farewell (Wart Il), Saemidey 
Peering Post, August 29, 19537 p. 43. 
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up at a point where the enemy bombers could be 

picked-up and shot down, 1.e. about 600 miles 

north of U. S. boundaries, and then gradually 

extend both the early warning line and the in- 

terception line further north.1 

Hence, the Air Force nee Cee at this time to in- 
eecase the country s Garly-warning capability t0 abour rv. 
hours, by hooking the existent continental U. S. radar 
eyecem more closely into the Canadian's McGill Line along 
fee fifty-fifth parallel -- initial construction of which 
Megan in late 1953. They also made plans with the Navy to 
establish an interim "flying DEW line” in the form of radar- 
equipped Lockheed Constellation aircraft on the continent's 
seaward flanks. 

All of these debates sketched out above which acted to 
impede a decision for the extensive build-up of continental 
defenses were cast into a new light after August 1953. The 
Administration's resistance to additional air defense 
spending melted quickly in the heat of the Soviets' H- 
bomb explosion. NSC-162 was prepared in the Fall and in- 
cluded major defensive programming. In February 1954, it 
WaS eStimated that almost ten percent of the Defense Depart- 
ment's expenditures for military functions in fiscal year 


Oe Pt aone American Aviation, November 9, 1953, p. 16. 
Aside from the light such an argument shed on the lagging USAF 
meanter modernization program, this Alr Force case apparently 
ignored the fact that the Royal Canadian Air Force felt strongly 
that its operational CF-100 interceptor had sufficient range 
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ad ' LOS 
1955swould be. fGopwcontrnenbalteweae Genco 


Yet, it iS imoortant to stress that, even now, systems 


development and procurement were "to continue on an orderly 


, : ; ee 1.04 
basis with phased increases in forces and facilities." 


fits approach was in consonance with the Administration's 
“long-haul” view of the Soviet thireat; a viewwhich meceri-— 
me zedeauring 1953 and continued throughout the Eisenhower 
years. Such a perspective portended other ramifications for 
military R&D efforts. As one commentator suggested: “Under 
the concept of the. {'long-haul'], a decision whether to con- 
tinue buying an old model, to buy a new model not yet thor- 
oughly proven, or to wait until the new model had been com- 


yletely tested was more likely [than the former 'crisis~-year' 


naa a a: RR ENE Ee 


and performance to work effectively with a DEW line. See 
MmaonRD, Session 1953-4, Vol. 1, November 26, 1953, op. 
52-360 . 


10 spepartment of Defense Statement, Hearings, House, 
Smec: of Comm. on Approps., Department of Defense Appropria- 


momo fOr 8955, 83rd, 2nd, Pebruary M54, pee se. 


LO, awitieal Radford's speech cited in footnote 55, p. 
Meomalbove. “C£. the £ollewmig»exchamger "ODO. =toWliad yew de- 
Pelop the continental defense system any faster than you are 
now doing if more money were appropriated for that purpose? 
eemral Radford. Ne, “Sime (Hearings, House, Subc. of Cena. 
wea pprops. , Departmentwer Derense Appmopriations for 1955; 
83rd, 2nd, February 1954, p. 115.) Radford's answer was ac- 
Gepted by Congress as a simple fact without calling upon~any 
Outside expertise to check the Admiral's allegation. Hence, 
even in 1954, Congressional pressures to speed-up the air de- 
fense build-up were essentially absent. (On this point, see 
Meward L. Katzenbach, Jr., “How Congréss Strains at Gmats, 
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method! to be resolved in favor of the Patter sae 


Bae se. 5 Ue 


With these observations in mind, let us next ex- 
amnbne, in turn, the actual developmentwand preg eenciiaser 
Denese : control and warning (AC&W) radar, fighter aircraft, 
and surface-to-air missiles between 1953-56. 

ConstHruction of the comellete DEW line sc yoecie ee eam, on 


¥06 Pisag@r ~tO 


an expedited basis, only after January 1955. 
that time the DEW concept and its wholely new equipment un- 
derwent extensive testing on segments Gf) tie pmeposedm mma. 
Pee caesar i ng of some of the equipment in the Fall of 1952 
med led to a contract with Western Electric in danuary 1953 
to operate a test warning system in Northeast Aladska and 
G@eweern Canada. In February 1953, agreement had Been reached 
(meen Canadaeforethe installatiom of the stations, and by No- 
vember the sites were completed for testing. By the Summer 
eemoSdeethe experimental radaxsmand #0rwaxd-scatter tech- 


niques were showing better-than-expected results. And it was 


at this time that the Air Force "Swung behind the early 








Mien Swallows Military Budgets," Repexrter, July 20, 1954, 
wee 31-35.) 


10° snyder, "ThemeNeweLoek' of 193e)" ineSChaiiimy, “lan 
mead, and Snyder, Strategy, Politics..v, p. 406. 


TO He following discussion draws upon: Richard Moren- 
ms, Dew Line: The Mixaclesof America’s First Line of De- 
fense (New York, 1957), p. 




















31ff.; Hearings, House, Military 
Seectcuction Appropriations for 1956, 84th, 1st, June 1954, 


mer, «#8O~ OG; 6CandeC..J. WA. Stroy, "Tre Polar Waleirwroreine, 
me (Decemeer 1957), p. 250f£. 
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: ued 
warning idea. 
The timing of the USAF support for Ene Ween Lag 
project is explained in part by the test-successes. Some 


commentators, however, have based the decision on less tech- 


ties factousee As sbtewase heater weiseien: 


When the Air Force finally decided to invest in 

the DEW line, it was persuaded to do so by a fair- 
ly simple proposition. Tits was to tenmec locer acm 
SOVIeGE Strategic planning, tne prospeeeroe a Cire. 
ride into the American air. LAssistant Secretary 
OL the AlnePOrce Trevor Gaudmer). .  buelet wie wr, 
line through. (He] had been set afire by the argu 
ments of scientists and a group of Air Force officers 
who had decided that the strategy of the tecnno= 
logical power game demanded something more subtle 
than the threat of SAC's offensive strength alone. 
=—hie-geue, Goraner recalis , “was to fomec ec 
other guy to go higher, faster, and Moageiagecie 
down with electronic countermeasure gear."108 


fGere, perhaps, one can detect the anfluence of the Seviets' 
1954 May Day ee flyeby). In. any eyent, uti Cao om= 
Pemwot 1954, the JGS requested immediate authorization, fox 
construction funds for the complete DEW line. ‘The sense of 
urgency which they impemted .to Congress pas wiiatemsdescamaed 
aemecing Gue to their desire to begin work before the cold 
weather season set in the Arctic; and to some unanticipated 
@eciciencies,.in the,Pine-Tree line which was just coming in- 


to ~ SPag tong leo blowing aU. S.~-Cabagduan decwcrenmen the 


107Tbid. (Murphy), p. 250. 


SOT ae. WO! 


“OU ieae ings , Hemse, Subc. of Comm. on Armed Services, 
Establishment and Development of Certain Military Instal- 
Meerons, S5sth, 2nd, ek. 9750, Vanuary L9ee, peso. 
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exact location of the DEW line, a *contracl vac ep en 
Western Electric in November 1954 to proceed with the in- 
Beallation of “all the facrrre ress 

The Sov@®ets' 1955 May Day £Lly ey mayenayesaeeeoar 
somewhat the Bycliirals agetelorn” “orderly " prog raminumiem ore tns 
Meoject. It was reported in the Fall o£ 1955 that there 
mes gathering pressure upon Mr. Wilson to Hasten the vecon— 


plecion of the DEW line, particularly in light of the Breen 


slip Ll) 


development.” When completed in the Summer of 1957, the 


Gi bine was labelled “pernaps...the most costly conmstruc— 


: . eel 
tion task ever accomplished in so short a time." 


While the DEW line was being developed to increase the 
pieeerartt early-warning time, the USA® approved in January 
1954, a four year program to install more than 300 small, 
automatic "agap-filler" radar sites i negele .conti itemise! Me. 
to provide a reliable low-altitude detection capability. 


As important as the achievement of such a capability would. 


0 ee ee ee eee ae ee et rm ee em es ee SS SS RS Sete 


+ Ouurphy , BOTEUD Cy sell L( Sep Geman: 10 ee en 
tualiy, however, the real pressure may have been that which 
mas on Western Electric; "..,.the prime contractor, in an 
meee: ChrOrt to meéeu tire DemerilClal Occupancy Gabe, 14s 
progressed much more rapidly than was thought physically 
possible." (Testimony of General Washbourne, USAF, Hearings, 
House, Subc. of Comm. on Armed Services, Military Public | 
Mees, S4th, 2nd, H. Rs 8625). March 1956, Dp. 6567.) het 
me, the expediting of “the project may "have resultedad™moere 
from these commercial profit concerns than from the Soviet 
eisplays. 


alae 





Conant, The Long Polar Watch, p. 40. 
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seem to be, the Air Force was unable to PLCduec tecOnme te Eron 
of the sites" construction before 1958. One colonel. Gre 
plained the problem thusly to a Congressional Commitee: 
SH eas go out. and locate, physically JGeatesahowlc. 
ations on We ground...tand] we can't get chesequianent, 
we don't eae aoe eure teams to physically locale lemenad 
wm tield." This prompted Senator Henry Jackson oO Goeeeuve: 
eey the time we finish the last radar Site Ehe Russians wil 
have the intercontinental ballistic missile....There ought 
to be gome way to step this up, except this is all mixed up 
with the Bureau of the Erie lavei alee nes 

The final element in the aiseatak t conan and warning 
gepect’ of air defense R&D during this period was the dével- 
opmental work on the SAGE system. This project was designed 
Ger apoily aa oe speed digital computers for the ground-control 
Oumemwr defense operations. In February 1954, an NSC direc= 


Elve called €or the attainment of the SAGE capability as 
rapidly as peseipie.**? The CONAD eomttanten sarees at 
Gaewlo56 Alr Power neces that the tncroductlom of sonic 
would increase the capability of the U. S. air defense 
system “by aefacter of something like 5 to 10." (page 
Zee ~ct, in April 1957, an Air Force progress repore 

i hearings, Sjetnteneey Ube) 2U lo lememe iene ce Gen ene lor, 
ween, lst,@SP leo, May 1955, pow 505-504. 


113usar statement, Hearings, House, Subc. of Comm. on 


Approps., Supplemental Defense Appropriations for 1958, goth, 
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stated that “the SAGE program has not yet reached the point 
where we have scheduled operational tests against SAGE as 
such. We continue to make tests against the rade tae 
Apart from the obvious technical complexities involved here, 
a lome-hawl " ate of the Soviet threat again seemed to 
encourage such thorough pre~deployment explorations. 

What was the i es regard tomrighter aueerate 
development and procurement? When the Air Force was author- 
meed™in Octoberwie5l to expand from 95 to 143 wings, the 17 
operational air défense wings were planned to be modernized 
and expanded to 29. The first major defense decision made 
byePresident Eisenhower was a May 1953 cut-back of thas USAF 
expansion to an "interim" 120 wing program, to be in place 
by January 1957. The previously planned air defense wing 
Birension, Wewever, was not to be affected by this cur-ovek. 
Furtnermore, the December 1953 "new look", which called for 
EP USAF buildup to 137 wings, recognized the requirement fer 
even more fighter aircraft by including 5 more ADC wings 


ele 


within the 17 wing increase. There was also the decision 


that the modernization of the ANG's 27 wings must be expedited. 


moe, January 1958, p. 186. 


1 magtimony of General Pachynski, Hearings, House, 
paec. of Comm. on Approps., Department of the Air Force 
Eeemepriatwens for U9bee SSth, ist, April 19577 20. 


ne remainder or the L7-wing increase Bnemccea > 
TAC wings and 2 SAC wings (3 troop carrier wings were 
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Hence, while the proportion Of planned Regu Eat eatmed- mom 
Wengs Within the total USAF goa eta nec regained Luis Diem 
Korean level (25 of 70: 20 of 48), Eisenhower Cee eos 
appeared to see a steady, unimpaired expansion of intercep- 
for Strength, within a SAG=-sceabli1zecmaorce BESRMES 

Actual aigCcratie proGuEemeanemerq end! tuees momen 19 o5 
reflected, however, a different pattern. With the Soviet 
bemoecr and long-range missile developments of 1954-55, in- 
creased U. S. bomber and offensive missile requirements The 
meg jected to delay the) achievement of he we eoreks’ aug 
defense goals. Work on the new long-range all-weather F-102 


interceptor was "dawdling in the design stage" for almost 


lewO years before the Air Force -~ insresponse Oo the May 
W955 Moscow fly-bys --) announced in August 1955 that lt was 
drastically speeding up the F-102 development aie a The 


ies supexsonic day-interceptor program also experienced pro- 
Gmetion delays. While F~101 and F104 program acceleration 


was recommended by General Twining in JUneeO55, bicewieiuanay 


Memweced). Under the 143, 120, and 137-wing programs Detween © 
October 1951 and December 1953, SAC's programmed goals were 
57, 52, and 54 wings respectively. On all these force levels 
see American Aviation, November 9, 1953, pp. 15-16; statement 
of SECAF Talbott, Hearings, House, Department of Air Force 
mepropriations’ 1955, "83rd, 2nd, February 1954, p. 2; and 


ee a ee a re ee 








Subc. of Comm. on Armed Forces, Military and Naval Construc- 
Been Authorization, 83rd, 2nd, June 1954, p. 152. 


116 murphy, FOmEMUNe ws September LISS) Guipee 22 lreror - 
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1956 output of these aircraft had reportedly slowed down in 


' ; AEP 
the face of more pressang R&D» redumitemeiiese 


The situation 
was summed-up thusly by Trevor Gardner in February 1956: 

With our existing fighters...we ame embarked Upen, 

because of the funds limitation, a very cautious 

program of procuring these aircraft. In general we 

are applying the fly-before-you-buy philosophy. ‘There 

again this is partly for Mackeol funda nrcige.- 

Plowing anto the ballast re itesc ik. program.tl 

L6t us consider finally the developmem: ort SUrrace ea. 
air missile systems between 1953-56. The Army's high- 
altitude-capable, fifty mile range Nike-Ajax missile had be- 
come operational in 1953, while R&D work proceeded on a longer- 
range, higher-altitude nuclear-armed Nike-Hercules. The Air 
merce in early 1951 had leta contract for the development 
Se the high-altitude-capable, 200 mile Bomarc whicn that ser; 
mimes felt would be available for tactical use in the same 
time-frame as the Nike. Many problems plagued the Bomarc 
peecram, however, and around 1955, the Air Force turmed tooa 
Mma-based version of the Navy's Talos missile as a logical 
Mm) stepping-stone to the Bomarc. (it should be noted here 


that -- whereas the Air Force began installing low-altitude 


Meer iler radars in 1954 —— it was mot Uncrate o/s 


1D owinding testimony, Hearings, House, Subc. of Comm. on 
Peprops., Department of Defense Approprtattons 1356, 32ch ea, 
@ume 1955, p. 33; Joseph and Stuart Alsop, New York Herald 
meroune, January 4, 1956. 


el oxy us ays sta Hearings, House, Subc. of Comm. on Approps., 


Department of Defense Appropriations 1957 ("General State- 
ments"), 84th, 2nd, February 1956, p. 8//. 
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the Soviets' "“on-the-deck”" threat was perceived to be yseri— 
ous..cnough, to cause the initiation of the low>-aieeenucesao— 
aC Beprogmuammein Pebamary oie As the Talos and Nike 
development pmuoguessed, questions arose concermiigmamer: 
comparability and possible duplication. The Defense Depart- 
ment was content to conduct extensive studies on this point 
im early 1956 which “clearly showed that at this™time Weith- 
er system [had} a predominate savencsgee 

While these studies were in progress, the fiscal 1957 
DiMMaaryecOnstouctien authorization bill was before Congress 
ama it contained requests for funds for both Talos and Nike 
ae Ceaconsixructiion.. When’ Congress objected to the duplita= 
muea, the Army stated that the Talos did not have any char- 
marcos thcSeOiean intexceptor and therefore showlir not ™beran 
Air Force responsiblity. The Air Force responded by stating 
feed been "told by the JCS that the A1r Force would be 
responsible for developing, procuring, and employing guided 
mMessiles beyond the range of 50 miles andj Talos is that 


ez 


MMsisunle.... It was later reported that in November 


testimony Of Collone lM Diectrien, §USAry whoartnes) Houle, 
Department of Defense Appropriations 1961 (Part 7), 86th, 2nd, 
Meech 1960,.p. 201. 


a eet as, House, Department of Defense Appropriations 
Bass (Paz 2) SSth, Ist, Pebruary 1957, pe. ped0-ai4al: 


Par Meagiedmony of General Taylor and General Twining 
respectively, hearings, Senate, Suc. of COnm."on AvpepwepS, 
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1954 the Secretary of Defense had indeed approved the re- 
sponsibility for all three services to produce s7) 57 san 
the Army limited to local defense missiles not to exceed a 


Fifty mile range and with the Air Force to defend *widerear— 


We. 


eas Nevertheless, the Senate Armed Services Committee 


denied the authorization for the Talos site construction and 
called upon the Defense Secretary to decide between then -> 
Secretary Wilson's November 26, 1956 memorandum ensued 
and the land-based Talos was given to the Army. The Air 
merce then concentrated Lts SAM*RSD eRrerts one@ts Vaggedg 
Bomarc program. The Army soon sought funds for further work 
on Talos but was informed by the Defense Department that any 
such funds would have to be taken from Nike appropriations. 


tie JCS .subsequently.~secommended that, due to budgetary Jam> 


itations, the land-based Talos not be developed. And the 


mr em mp RR PRS SEA eR a ae ee ee ee eee Eee 


Department of Defense Appropriations 1957, 84th, 2nd, May- 
meme 1956, pp. 86 and 1265. ; 


Sore anization and Management of Missile Programs, 


Eleventh Report by Committee on Government Operations, 
mamse , o86tly, LStigedeRueel121,<Geptember, 2m 19590. Vat 
thus becomes unclear how the Army's Nike-Hercules work 
could have been justified under such an agreement. 


ae PuEhorizimeg Construction ter Mila taryevepages 

ments, S.Rept. 2364, 84th, 2nd, June 26, 1956, pp.10-11; and 
Saaguessional Record m02, pp-12167-77,12959 , 146347 14604. Keg 
Peaiscussion of the involvement of the Armed Services Commi t- 
tees in air defense construction projects during the 1950's 
mean involvement which grew out of 1951 legislaeren thas re- 
Guixred theemilitaryedepartments to "come into agreement” 

with the committees on the great majority of their proposed 
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Foamy eG Vskele lay discontinued the Programe, Theva ee mast ome i 
Force and the Army had made eee claims for the capability 
of the land-based Talos missile, and more thangs 25 mueiainea 
had been spent on its development, the entire project was 
canceled...."774 | 

Hence, aS was seen in the case of AC&W, radar programs 
and fighter aircraft, the pace and nature “of the Eisenhower 
Administration's development of continental surface-to-air 
missile systems in 1953-56 was largely determined by a com- 


plex of domestic bureaucratic and economic factors operating 


within a framework of a "long-haul" view of the Soviet threat. 


3. ™SysitensmeDep lomment and Operation 

The United States continental air defense capa was 
Weeemateriallyeimproved during 1953 whilewthe Admits tra tiem 
was weighing the*eont lveting perspectawesron systems feasaiea l— 
ity and desirability. The only advance was that culminated in 


April when the seventy-five radar stations of the Permanent 


System became fully operatwonal® ineehe continental Un g, 12? 


— 


real estate transactions -- see Raymond H. Dawson, "Congres- - 
Sional Innovation and Intervention in Defense Policy: lLegis- 
lative Authorization of Weapons Systems," American Political 
Scwence Review, LVI (Mareh 1962), pp. 42-57. 


14 organization and Management of Missile Programs, 
Eleventh Report by Committee on Government Operations, House, 
meer «1121, 86th, lstyeGeptember 2, 1959, pp. 120-121. (Here- 
inafter cited as the Dawson Subcommittee Report.) 


Ze 





Even this advance occurred more than a year later than 
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Bei, 
DUE LNG, Ch Sa ea eee was generally accepted that the defen- 
Sive forces could achieve about fifteen ergeenn a Ciedat telo ra 
in a daylight attack, and less than one percent if the ene- 
my Came under the cover of night Or peor yVilowp mike once 
tions. °° : | 
Efforts to improve this capability were more subem@ammeial 


fm 1954. Even then, hewever, much of the air defense exeend= 


i1tures went for systems which wouid become operational only 


in later years. Apart from such R&D efforts discussed pre- 
mrously, Continental U. S. "inshore and vot esnore seat omo. 
were established in 1954 -- suoerconstellation aircraft pa~ 


meets, COnVersion of USN destroyer GSCOLres €O Ladamgeomewonu 
Smilies, and "Texas-Tower" construction. In addition to these 
Heing-trange programs, by April 1954 the number sor acuty ema uma 
Observer Corps observation posts had been increased by some 
mag beyond the 2/700 posts that had been operational 2n gpa 
al More sophisticated test-alert exercises were run a- 
gainst the system throughout the year. Also, Nike batteries 
began to be phased-in in increasing numbers and Army National 


planned due to strikes and radar equipment shortages. Ane 
meee gexl (August 1957), p. 253. 


‘*®see, e.g, Alsops, New York Herald Tribune, July 22, 
1953, p. 17. 


12? estimony of General Asensio, USAF, Hearings, Senate, 
pulse. of “Comm. on Approps., Department of DefensesAppropria-— 
meons 1955, "988rd5 2nd, May 1954, pp. 314-3i5. 
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Guard units, form the first tame, began toum@ean Sere semeene 
AAA sites which remained active. 

While the fighter aircraft modernization and expansion 
program went forward (albeit somewhat haltingly), there 
seemed to be a growing appreciation for a more strategically 
located air defense base structure. To the USAF, this meant 
the requirement for a solid line of new airfields across the 


Lak And Jno s5 5 eon. 


femaithern cOmb:imental U. S. periphery. 
@ecss approvedathe comsitructionesof six intemeeptor bases juae 
pelow the Canadian border, so that the enemy could be en- 
countered as far away from important American complexes as 
pessible. In the meanwhile, housing shortages at Or near 
operational USAF bases precluded the ADC from keeping more 
Meme foux (of twenty-fime) alremaft som alemt at each Fighter 
base, with the remainder of the squadron's crew-members forced 
i Jive asemuch as tharty miles fxromebheir om HEE 

was for reasons such as this that the Air Force began in 

95 3 to place increasing reliance on the Air National Guard 


Paximeze the U. S. aix defense meadimess capsiimeieye 


Boose testimony Of Colonel Moore, Hearings, House, Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, Military and Naval Construction, 
moa, 2nd, HW. 8726, April 1954, pop. 4165—-4i66- 


Se eae aity of General Twining, Hearings, Howse, Subc. 


of Comm. on Approps., Department of the Air Force Appropri- 
merons 1956, 4th, lst, February 1955, p. 16. 


7 Lune following facts have been taken from Air Force, 
M@eytT (May 1954), p. 53; XXXVIII (February 1955), p. 52, 
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Selected ANG squadrons took on an actual air defense 
assignment for the First time, in 1953, when they were 
"scrambled" omean ADC alert and controlled by acti ee aaiie. 
control-intercept units. Early in 1954, the ANG received 
its first jet all-weather interceptors when six F-94's were 
made available to them by the Air Force. On August 15, 
1954, seventeen ANG units began to provide ADC with crews 
and two aircraft each on a daily, five minute runway alert 
from dawn to dusk. Between August 1954 and August 1955, these 
muiGmourcrafktiwenew"semeambled" 7.400 times, made sls, 000si1n- 
tercepts and flew some 18,000 hours under ADC control. 

Pea tionably, on February 12, 1955, certain ANG unis re-— 
Pom C Ot heisy efi rst Major classified briefing oneal waemence 
Beerations. , Finally, duxing July 1955, seventeen ANG 

wings were redesignated from "fighter-bomber" to "fighter- 
im@eerceaptor" wings and relieved of their tactical support 
TS SON. aHence,. theamajority of ANG pilots could now con-= 


Comimecte. bhediseiascalindneeonnaixr comngatetype eae te 


Bremen xXVill (September 1955), pp. L6G, "000; ~aice memenc 
Piayist, May 1954, ». »ll. 


13 prior to this move, only six ANG wings were trained 
simply as fighter-interceptors and "assigned" immediately 
to ADC upon recall. The seventeen fighter-bomber wings 
had been "earmarked" for air defense assignments for "as 
leng’as, they would be needed," after which they would Curn 
mo tactical air Support tasks for National Guard ground 
mouces. See, Major General E. T. Ricks, "We Can Help, Uhe 
Pros Plug Our Defense Gaps," Air Force,XxxvVI (September 
3) ped. 60 
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By the beganning of 1956, fourteen di tte mio tee | 
were feeding into CONAD information about Eiesewandeeie ween 
er 30,000 scheduled flights (plus a great many more unsched- 
uled) per day in North America -- the heavy~surveillance ra- 
dacs; the heavy heaght-finder, radars,» thewsmaliiegaee athe, 
maadars; the civil aircraft flight plans relayed fronee = 
mbaght sexvicescenters; the military aircraft flighwmeplans 
relayed from the Military Flight Service; the Pine-Tree line 
(to be completed in mid-1956); the Mid-Canada line (to be 
completed in early 1957); the DEW line (to be completed in 
eremoummer Of 1957); the radars in southern Alaska; Navy 
picket ships off the east and west coasts of the continent; 
Navy Constellation airborne early warning aircraft; Texas 
Towers; the Ground Observers Corps; and the Air Weather Ser- 
vice. Yet, until the SAGE system was deployed initially in 
mies, all this information had to be correlated by the “eyve= 
ballin’ and grease-pencilin'" method. 

This operational handicap and other air defense defi- 
ciencies in fighter and radar high-altitude capability were 
brought before the 1956 Air Power Hearings by General Earl E. 
meat 1dge , PNne=CcONaDY™ lLigwaswat™ these Heakings, salsa, enae 
Bmeeridge gave Yecognitiion to an apparent policy deciweaon 
woes Ouneprimnary miSsuenwim the APC is to defend the bases 
mom which “the Strategic"Air‘€ommanad VS going to “epemare. 


(page 264.) Prior to such a decision, the deployment 
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of U. S. air defense systems in the early Eisenhovews -ae- 
continued the, pre-1953 nattern of major industrial and popu- 
lation centkermepmetection. 
Hence, Secretary Wilson testified tn Pebeuaia gee ae 

mice above allie thangeswesmustepeorece the industrial com- 
mBlex of the North American .continent. No one can finals, 
Win a world war unless they destroy ovr will to fight and 


le ne 


etc, industrial potential Here in this country. 
fomechiec vuluerability of SAC during 1953, the Alr Forces. 
in Breet to effect economies in base structure and air- 
craft availability due to manpower decreases ae had Le 
@eole-Up unitS on its bases, thereby increasing the Overall 
feacary vulnerability of the rove = During the ensuing 
few years, Regular and ANG fighter squadron aan) merias 
werewmade with no special attention to the question of 
enhancing SAC's second~-strike Sapeenliiey mes Insofar as 
Strategic considerations entered into the ADC base selection 
process, the geographical requirements for proximity to 


AC&W radar sites, and for defense~in-depth in the northern 


areas tended to preclude extensive protection Of SAG bases, 


ce ce 


t32uearings, House, Department of Defense Appropriations 
moe, SSrare2nd, February 1964, p. 6/7. 


133 nestimony of General Vandenberg, Hearings, House, De- 
Mertment of Agr Force AppmepxiatienselI54y S3ud, Ist, p- 9. 


ee esg., themestimenyeof General L. G. Wasabournc 
maa Colonel W. G. Meore, Hearings, Senate, Subc.7en Genm. eR 
Pwamed Servaices, Military and Naval Construction Authorization, 
feed, 2nd, S. 3260, June 1954, pp. 133, 142, V46. 
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most of whicn were located in the southérn halt of eene wear 
try. And, ANG units continued to be located by meme u=— 
HOts NCdr Mecavmeey "pOpldaLed ateds . 

Nor was the Army exactly eager to deploy its Nike or 
AAA batteries around SAC installations. By mid--1956, to be 
sure, a few strategic air bases were being guarded ay hie 
Army systems. But the vast majority of the Nike and AAA 
weapons were protecting principal American cities and indus- 
Crial complexes. 

Now the USAF had been aware, at least since 1953, of 
mie Growing vulm@rability of its SAC to a Soviet Surprise at- 
tack. The RAND Base Selection Study cited Srey one ae had 
Ime distributed throughout the Air Force in Mareh 1953 and 
extensive briefings on its results: continued until November. 
While oie study highlighted foremostly the vulnerability of 
overseas SAC bases, its recommendations for a domestic based 
retaliatory force would certainly seem to generate attention 
toward the ace see defensive rPequarements at home. Ziiue, 
in the wake of the Soviets' H-bomb explosion in August, the 
USAF Chief of Staff directed in November that the vulnerabili- 


Ey OL airn@ase faer limes should be recognized in all Air Stafet 


Sc Hearings, Senate, Subc. of Comm. on Approps., De- 
meorcmeme of Defense AperOpmiaitiions 1957, @4th, 2ad, Jume 
mo60, Dp. 261. 
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planning and ae Also, early in 19549 eee ears ot 
thewAar Forcepvamesmi. Domes stated, “Ityis of=exen 
ordinary 1impoxtance that. (our) capabs laty s-oeciamaS = 
be defended by our air defense system, with perhaps as 
picoat attentzon tosprotecting that ers ASuela@ pro- 
wecting our important industrial capacitiesmas weg a 
And former Air Force Sicneter Finletter published at this 
time a book which called for a "new military strategy" 
based on a well-defended and well-dispersed SAC system both 
in the continental U. S. waned simosal 7" imer cbr vary 9 55. 
General Twining "theorized" that SAC would be the number 
one target of a Soviet strike} and one year later he an- 
nounced that "our plan...is to disperse our heavy bomber 
units one squadron, or one third of a wing to a base. We 
aco oplan to cut down the medium, jet Sanpog ont wing per 
base."1?? | 

Despite such USAF directives and assertions, as we 
have seen, SAC remained essentially unprotected and un- 


dispersed for a second-strike throughout this period. In 


m52-54, USAF resistance to a re-direction of its basing 


ee em a em ee ee 


oer een , The Rae Corporacion, p. 234. 


| eae Heuee, Comm on Armed Services, Mill tiwag, 
ee Nawads Construction, S3xrd,.2nd, May 1954, p. 4162. 


Sa Dower and Beleucy , Sespecially pp. Liner. 


13? Hearings, Hose lepartinent Of DelensemAppmOpriatlons 
mos, 64th, 2nd, February 1956, p. 7/64. 
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and air defense policies could be explained primarily by sucn 


"exvertise”; 


factors aS: \santipathy toward) RAND's civilian 
the inertia of established progmams; feang, ae pyidemanriing 
morale; fears of embarrassment before Congress; Vance. OA lec} 
bomber" versus "small bomber" in-house quarrel which threat- 
ened to eclipse other strategic concerns. +7? Durie gS 5 =o 
quantitative, "command of the air" arguments which dominated 
the "bomber gap" debate acted to overshadow public concern 
meee SAC. vulnerability on the ground, in the U. s- 

Btreence more, the W55-96 Nike. Taloswdisputcm@eencded te 
Menmcee rie "Woar tO push the question of missile protect som 
hor OoAC imto”’ tHe ftfture;” ara” to “demonstrate that perhaps the 
ane Force remained unconvinced of the Seriousness Of SAC’s 
ground-attrition weaknesses, even apart from the factors 
listed above which retarded remedial action. Let us expand 
this point. It has been reported that the land-based Talos 
was Originally envisaged by the USAF as a weapon to be used 
otis t .See-aeproacimattacks "by enemy ASE EE ee When 
Brerequested Talos construction funds in mid-1956, nowever, 


Mje Air Force announced that the Talos would be tested ina 


point-defense deployment at four SAC bases. The following 


110 these points were cited by Smith, The Rai Convers 
muon, ps 222ff. 


i tevlero, iNew vomerrimes, May 29,9756, p. 12. 





Lag 
colloquoy ensued: 


Senator Jomm Stennis. You are Net askindgeaer 
any opemational Nike lor Nike B fom. omen e 
bases pending the development of Talos a little 


fi anpere laeinaes 


Geperad. Tvigning.  Tigk is right: 


iL. 


Stennis. You don't consider it an emergency to 
put them in?’ You are willing to wait Until Gao 
1S4a litelert ur bhermralong? . 





Twines Ves: that 1S true. We. couldn! todetend 
all the SAC bases and everything with the Nike 
available if we wanted.... 


Stennis. I believe that if this Thine was very 

Urgent, the Air Force would be asking Hor their 

part of Nike rather tham let them all go to the 

Cihekes. es 2 
Placing Talos in the same role as Nike could be seen, hence- 
tie, as part Of the interservice grabbing for new power 
and roles as new weapons were developed. Their projected 
@eployment around SAC bases could reflect this rivalry. 
Bemmuch as a fundamental concern forwn enhanced ysecond— 
strike capability. 

In any event, the Senators could see no reason for de- 
fending overlapping areas with rival SAMs. Their denial 
@eePalos construction authorization, Secretary Wilson's 
giving of Talos to the Army, and aaeteerrec eeu subsequent 
termination of the project, resulted in a further delay in 


ee ee ee 


= neering s., Senate, subc. of €onm.,on App eo ps 7 De pclainn 
ment of Defense Appropriations 1957, 84th, 2nd, June 1956, 
eo. l2/72. 
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achieving adequate active air defense protection for home- 
based SAC poree@s. 

Tf the USAF was thus not a vocal proponent of active 
pmotection fiem SAC bebweem 1953-56, whatefagkors imal denced 
the Administration's preference for defensive systems 
deployment around industries and cities -- in the face of 
Beret signals of a,counterforce targeting strategy tao, 
it seems likely that the Administration was simply unaware 
Of the degree of vulnerability of its second-strike SAC 


forces. The RAND Base Selection study had been distributed 
only within the Air Force. Moreover, under the government's 
budgetary policies, the services were loathe to publicize 
any degradations of their offensive capabilities to the 
advantage of a aaceee service. When not clamoring for 

More and better aircraft, the Air Force would assert that 


its lack of sufficient trained personnel and enough bases 
represented its highest priority needs; thus, diverting 
peeenction from che derrevencies of the” existing torce. AS 
Mem@eon H. Halperin later wrote: "The straitiacket whieh 
has confined the military chiefs, preventing them from 
admitting extensive weakness even while pressing for more 
funds, has surely been an important restraint on the flow 


». 48 


of information to the White House and Congress. Se@endry , 


4 suohe Gaither Committee and the Policy Process," World 
mericics, Xiiit (April 1961), p. 372n. 
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the new Administration's shift of emphasis in 1953 from 
estabbishing meobilwzatiom reserves toethe builidimg of 9am 
industrial mobilization base, for extended producmrenmenaing 


wartime, tended to generate an air defense requirement for 
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Pere protection of this production base. Thicdivs 


Eisenhower's previously mentioned desires to minimize U. S. 
obsessions with nuclear destruction would be furthered by 
@Qi#heringethe public the “paklwatawe" .«ofepopubatron defense. 
And there were several reasons why active air defenses may 
have been preferable to passive programs. The Soviet ad- 
vances toward a hydrogen-bomb capability made bomb shelters 
appear even less feasible than before. Moreover, the degree 
of local involvement which would be necessitated by a 
Federally~directed national shelter program would tend to 
project much more governmental concern with general war than 


would active systems; and, hence, would be self-defeating in 


COU eY active air defense of the U. S.' indus- 
trial mobilization capability became even more desirable and 
feasible due to the type of production base which Secretary 
Wilson developed between 1953-56. Given the choice of es- 
tablishing (1) a broad, well-dispersed base for critical 
items, minimizing the volume of orders to each production 
source, or (2) a smaller base, with a larger volume of busi- 
ness given to each company, Wilson opted for the latter. 

He recalled the slow start of production during the Korean 

War and believed that a more dependable base would ensue by 
matting production to fewer plants. See Charles H. Donnelly, 
U. S. Defense Policies Since World War II, Library of Congress, 
Legislative Reference Service, H. Doc. 100, 385th, lst, 

Movember 1956, pp. 54-55. 
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this respect. Finally, a further aiiaisaionve rete. oi 
defense programs may have been the Administration's desire 
not to add another dimension to the East-West arms race. 

The strategic arms race did escalate in Octceber= 57, 
however, when the Soviets’ launching of Sputnik caused the 
acceleration of ballistic missile and janta—bal listens ease 
programs. Let us then consider next the USSR offensive sig- 
nals between 1957-60, the perceptions of these signals in 
the United States, and the effects of such perceptions on 
the Eisenhower Administration's evolving bomber defense 


peSsture. 





CHAPTERS 
AIR DEFENSE INeTHEeEISENICWER likes: 


LO Bae= 6 0 


A ee ee a ee ee ee 


Mapability and intent 


The USSR announced the first successful test of a multi- 
Stage, intercontinental ballistic rocket on August 26, 1957. 
imeaconkicmation of thas claim, Sputnik IT was launched on Oc 
tober 4theand Sputnak II went up on November 3rd. During the 
next four years, "Khrushchev and other Soviet leaders gave 
every indication in their public statements that they were 
imaecd in a hurry to capittalize on their initial advantage 
ema that they were bent on acquiring a large force of first- 
generation IcBM's."+ 

Such declaratory policy regarding ICBM's went through 
several stages in the 1957-60 erica Between August 1957 
and October 1958, Khrushchev introduced the concept of 
femmmery—busting" iato Soviet discussionssof general nueilear 
warfare but said nothing directly about the production of 


H@BM‘s. The first production claim was made just before 


lyorelick and Rugs SiimeateqiesPower..6;, ps 36- 


2rhe following discussion has been drawn from ibid., 
me. 49-60. 


dbs sk 
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a2 
Khrushchev precipitated a Berlin crisis on November 10, 
O58. ANG fern ene wUtiwmedn ce taceg, the “MLSsile Gapemeon= 
troversy broke open in December. Until January 1960, however, 
tie USSR was not inclined to claim a Significane opera ever 
meer Capabiliey. ‘@erwovers their production claims were low- 
mewved for tite last half of”1959 “possibly due tovEne = seers 
of Camp David" detente wh TCHMenaPNeESried the international 
mrolomacy Of that period. It was in Khrushchev 's majem 
Oolicy speech to the Supreme Soviet on January 14, 1960, 
that the first authoritative claim was made of a considerable 
Seeratilonal ICBM force that "could liecerally wipe from the 
meee Of the earth the country or coUntries that attackwed 
ws." 

Between 1957-60, "Khrushchev's magnification of the 
Boeitet I@BM capability contrasted with his belittiement of 
the Soviet bomber capability."> In Venema li of sre 
merushchev declared that fighter and bomber aircraft could | 
now be "put into museums." This line was emphasized again 
in his January 1960 Supreme Soviet speech: "Almost the whole 
of the airforce is being replaced by rocket equipment. We 
have now cut down sharply, and it seems will continue to 


mele down and even disconmeinue Ene Manufacture OF SDOmMsers 


a a a a 





Des 
and other obs@@ete machinery."" 

Nevertheless, the Sovicts wactaon-pewie, regarding their 
Strategic bomber force during this period demonstyated caa— 
tinued iovaetee in their operational manned aircraft systems. 
Upwards to forty new jet bomber bases were reported to have 
been constructed in the Arctic regions of the USSR between 
MeBIGH60.” A new air-to-surface missile, with a thermonuclear 
warhead capable of being released outside the range of point- 
defense systems became operational within the Soviet Air 
Force during ice. Bomber crew training standards contin-~ 
lieeytO improve in all phases of Sele eon. Avs agnavaawean t 
advance here was the first Soviet demonstration of an actual 
in-flight refueling capability, when a Bison bomber lo o= 
Mmected wath a Bison tanker by thewantricate "probe~-and- 
sogue smnethoduduring nehearsals for the 1957 July Air Show 
in Moscow. ° By 19 6Um ther Sovieg long-aamge alr-atomic 
memee was virtually an all-jet force, with the Tu-4 almose 
eliminated from first-line bomber duties and the Bear used 


morein-flight refueling and maritime reconnaissance. At Enat 


oe York Times, Jamtamy 15, 260, pe 2. 
asher hee, Thessevtet Air Force (London, 1961) eee. 
aaa in Avgiaiuonsweek, May 12,. 19539. sane. 


"see Lee (ed.);"@he Seviet Air and Rocket Forces ay. 


Sag Aineri can Aviatiton, aune U7, 195 7 eco 
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time, also, the Badgers and Bisons began being retired wien 
longer fuselage noses housing new radar bomb sights.” The 
USSR did not, however, display any new, more advanced long- 
menge bombers during this period. 

Finally, a few words regarding strategic doctrinal sig- 
m@eels. Beginning in late 1957, the possibility Of 7 @oviee 
pre-emptive strike faded out of their published military 
writing. The concept did not reappear in an authoritative 
statement until Marshal Malinovsky's address to the 22nd 
Party Congress in oor” THrOUgGMoOUL MOoSe Of Ehe 1957—G0 


Pewemroad, furthermore, the USGR continued to assert the in] 


mercance of a counterforce targeting stratedy. 


ee ee eee ee ee Se eee ee ee 


Pee. Thee SoVvieu. Ale ePoOGgee, p>. 2 43/-lse. 





eters Raymona. L. Gartnorf, (tntrogmccien to Mri tay 
Slaacegy: = Soviet Dogtrine and Concepts, Marshal VID. 
mmeolovsky (ed.), (New York, 1963), p. xix. 











Section B. Domestic Perceptions of the Sov iecutmee ae 


The impact of Sputnik was indeed substantial within the 
Wnited States. General Partridge, CINC-NORAD, Simin oe 
2ES potential efrrect on his air defense posture riy lm wnemm 
"Tf the aggressor's weapon is the ICBM, the continent stands 
almost as naked today as it did in 1946, for I Navewno radar 
to detect missiles and no defense against them. "+7 Tie Seer 
ernment's response to Sputnik was quick. 

In January 1958, the Department of Defense requested 
91,270 million in supplemental appropriations which were in- 
tended to: accelerate the Atlas, Thor, Jupiter, and Polaris 
offensive missile programs ($683 million); speed-up the ae 
Sexelonal Gate of the Ballistic Missile Barly -Wornimg  sy-. 
tem by two ee: (Sia 2 omer) create an Wey aneee Research 
Projects Agency for anti~ballistic missile réSearch ($10 mr1- 
lion); accelerate the dispersal of the SAC base system and 
permit the more timely construction of adequate ground alert 
ies at these bases ($219 million) ; and enable the con- 
feruceion of £ive additional SAGE centers ($29 aiden ses 

This response did not, however, forestall the blossoming 


rem rm a rr 


tt ouoted by Henson SbaLtawilh, New rork Times, Jandary 227 
moo, p. 12. 


+2 statement of SECDEF Neil Meklroy, Hearings Homey 
mweec. OF Comm. On Approps., Supplemental Defense Apprepmaua— 
mrons 1958, 85th, 2d, Wanuary, 1958, p. 6ff.; and statement 
of SECAF James Douglass, Hearings, House, Committee on Armed 


S55 
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Of a "missile gap” debate which preoccuptee sa ti ceaeene 
Sions of U. S. security between 1958-61. As with the earlier 
“bomber gap" myopia, such a preoccupation tended to preclude 
active national consideration of the full gamut GE the eemns 
try's strategic vulnerabilities. Hence, Senator Henry Jackson 
observed in January 1958: "While there have peen sor meagre 
attempts to detect Russian submarines, I know of no means by 
fects We hope’ to Getect the miss les™9rred From cieoe satan 
Marines, and yet there is this enormous threat that evervene 
seems to bypass 

In any event, it was not until Seay, 1960 that eae Us) 
government rejected the possibility that the USSR had been 
engaged in a "crash" program to deploy a large fe eee 
tion ICBM gomaeay (Interestingly, such an appraisal followed 


Smeene heels of the first major USSR claim of a Significant 





mm eee ee a ee ee Jit mmmneentilitamaiond 


Services, Establish and Develop Certain Military Installa- 
meets, SSth, 2nd, W.R. 9739, danvary 1958, pea. 23802Tt. The 
SAGE appropriations were not directly related to Sputnik. 
Meemeunds were requested to bring ene construction erence 
centers in line with computer production, and were supposed . 
bewtiave been included im the regular 1958 budget, but the re- 
@mest was submitted to Congress too late to get authorization. 
See Douglass' testimony, Hearings, Senate, Subc. of Comm. on 
Approps., Supplemental Defense Appropriations Bill 1958, 85th, 
Sees January 1958, p. 99. 


tSHearings, Senate, Subcommittee of Committee on Armed 
mesvices, Fiscal Year 1958 Supplemental Military Construc-— 
eee menOrizaeron (Aix Boree), 85th, 2nd, Ho Re ewan 
acy 1958 ,0pm 21. 





14 ccording to the testimony of SECDEF Themas 5.) Gaeec, 


ee / 
operational missile capability.) Projections oF enrol 
capability had, however, been apparently pared down in the 
U. S. intelligence estimates since early 1959. For example, 
Air Force Chief of Staff General Thomas White justifved in 
Bebruary 1959 his not initrating@awesaACc amrborne avert ee. .— 
bality (contrary to widespread public opinion that one- 
third of the force was always in the air) on the basis of 
jee jack of any operational Seviet IGBM's at that time, ane 
the expectation that no significant deployment would be made 
"within the next year or two." Hence, he —— f weber, 
the USAF was "working rapidly toward" a fifteen minute 
@m@eund albert capability for one-third ef the SAG feoncermeim 
conjunction with the two to six hours warning being provided 
then by the DEW ee indeed, by February, 1960", J@S had 
not even replied to COM-SAC General Thomas Power's urgent 
request of March 1969 fer stiehean airberwema bert eeapaloiimcy >; 
the request being held "until (JCS) went through the normal 


w L6 


budget cycle.... And, in March 1960, General White testi- 


— 


Jr., Hearings, Senate, Subcommittee of Committee on Armed 
Services, in conjunction with Committee on Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences, Missiles, Space, and Other Major Defense 
PeeeerSy. 86th, 2nd, February 1960~.p. A42. 

















SES Eimee House, Subc. of Comm. on Approps., Department 
oO: DPefensesAppeopriakbironse 1960. (Paxzte: Ide, 86th, lst, Febriuany 


es ee eS 


1959, pp. 862, 866. 


| 8 SBE 355-357 of the Hearings cited in footnote 14 
above. 
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fied that the manned bomber would remain the dominate threat 
momneaAnOLher eS EmiBee OClamEOuIRg Canc. 

Such perspectives on relative Soviet bomber and missile 
Strengths should naturally have been o£ the utiles ineeteancc 
to the evolving US air defense posture. While ICBM's would 
seem to negate completely the population and industrial de- 
fenses systems which had been deployed through 1956, the use- 
full life of these CONAD programs would of course bewextended 
ie che collapse of the "missille gap." Addmeironally; tie 
maintenance or expansion of a modernized bomber force would 
provide the Soviets with weapons systems whose greater 
accuracies than those of ICBM's made them the logical choice 
meme COunterforce sitrikes against SAC. Hence, the post-a56 
bomoer threat was important “to any re-direetion of serrate s 
air defense deployment pattern toward reducing the vulnera- 
boelaty of SAC to surprise attack -~ a vulnerability which 
represented the major danger facing the country, according. 
to the Gaither Committee Report to the Administration in 


the Fall of iee7.-° 


= (Hearings, Howse, Subcs of Conm., on "Approps., Derageiiente 
SeeDefense Appropriathens 1961 (Part 7); 86th, 2nd, March “60, 


oe 17s. 


So mneKe were also pubiiishedmaccoumts which "leaked" the 
Report's dire warnings to the public. On this Report, see 
Pei per iy World. Poli eves, KI Ii Peper] 1G pees mii. 





1.52 

What then were the UWS. €S@imates of Ehe Scovilecesieia. 
range air-atomic threat between 1957-60? It was revealed 
in February 1957 that as early as the preceding August the 
“bomber gap" had begun to dissolve within the USAF. During 
that Summer aes was also@the™perrteator Eheviinseee-2 
overflights), the Air Force felt that the Soviets had pro- 
duced a quite fewer number of Bisons and Bears than expected, 
eme Chat they probabiy*could not builé-up to the previowtsly 


pmecicted 1957-58 levels.*? Its Soviet preduetron=eapaciey 


estimates for the post-1958 period, however, were not meus ees 


BoP Nevember )bo57,°U. SYenatronal intelligence estimates 
Meemreduced the August 1956 Sovretheavy-bomber stren@th 
fmgures by over one-third; and by December 1958, the August 
1956 estimates had been reduced by 75 seems ate, a Pur tive r- 


Were, in January 1959, it was felt that thesUSSR now had 


mane srellneny of General Twining, Hearings, House, Subc.. 
of Comm. on Approps., Department of Defense Appropriations 
mee(Part ), 85th, lst, Febrw@ry W957/*pp. 811, MOS, Ieee 
1109, Cf. Allen Dulles' remark about the Soviets!’ July 1955 
Fly-by: "Later it was surmised that the same squadron fof 
heavy bombers} had been flying around in circles, reappearing 
every few minutes." Craft of Intelligence (New York, 1963), 
oe 49. 


2 OTe aaeme testimony ({(p. 9063) cited in feocunove a gaeove. 
This latter forecast may have been related to the USAF desire 
memrocestall criticism of 1ts expenditures on Ehe SAGE system 
which was expected to be operational in 1959-60. 


21 according to Senator Symington, "Where the Missile Gap 
Went,’ Reporter, February 15, 1962, p. 22. 
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only one-half the estimated capability for bomber production 
of that which was presented in early ye ee 

During 1959 there was a GO9c@de Tie -a@eng~cssiOng | acon 
@2emnm about "excessive air defensegempendiiimoo san Vie jiaec 
Se such a declining heavy bomber threat; waaven was then being 
estimated at between only 100-125 operational aircraft. An 
extensive study of the entire air defense program was com- 
pleted by the Department of Defense in the Summer of 1959 
and various cut~backs were proposed. In January 1960, na- 
tional intelligence estimates again reduced the strength of 
the Soviets' operational heavy bomber force. This decrease == 
reinforced by Khrushchev's expressed intentions in. his Supreme 
Soviet speech regarding future bomber production = occasioned 
a further re-evaluation of the air defense system by the Ai 
Force in February-March 1960, with subsequent POLO eie@rgys' iL “One{ Oe 
gram cut-backs and re~directions. 

The principal explanations offered in the U. S. for the 
apparent lack of a Soviet ‘heavy-bomber build-up are pertinent 
meemote at tliis point. (The a sah Sie arguments for the 
Soviets' early post-war concentration of their military R&D 
efforts on ICBMs/IRBMs at the expense of bomber development 


a te emt re a et rm ap +e gg ES nt 


*restimony of General Twining, Chairman of JCS, Hearings, 
memse, subc. of Comm. on Apoprops., Department og Detense Appro- 
Mmmerations 6960 (Part 1),° 86th, dst, January 959, p. Iso. 
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have already been mentioned in Chapter 2.) First, there 
Seemed to be some feeling within Ehe Alr Porce@en ate 
disappointment with the performance characteristics of the 
Bison waS a major contributing factor.°> Secondly, it was 
known as early as 1958 that the USSR was developing a su- 
perior follow-up medium bomber, which undoubtedly diverted 
budgetary allocations from “ne Bison/Bear apart from the 
obvious resource~competition from Soviet missile pro- 
eeanen <" Thirdly, General Thomas Power, SAC commander, 
meet vedsin 1960 that, in -his opinion, the: principal xréa- 
son why Khrushchev "definitely decided to aieee his chimes 
on missiles" was that the risks of pilot-aborted missions 
were eliminated with missiles where "no one leaves Rus- 


nc 


Sila. Finally, other non-military commentators enplia— 


sized the constraints on bomber production posed by the post- 


1957 secular decline of the Soviet economy and Khrushchev's 


25 ela: ; 
Such Bison performance deficiencies were strongly 1im- 
mired by General Twining in his February 1957 testimony (pp. 
Mre-1023, 1030-1031 and 1124) during the Hearings cited in 
Me@enoce 19 on p. 159 above. 


Pepe the January 1959 testimony of General Twining 
wee. Le=19) during the Hearings cited in footnote 22 om page 
160 above. Cf. Asher Lee's suggestion in 1958 that "the > 
chief indication that the three existing Soviet long range 
bomber air armies are not likely to be expanded for the next 
year or so is the present emphasis on long-range jet trans- 
eet planes." ("The Future of Soviet Air Power,” in Lee 
mea.], The Soviet Air and Rocket Forces, p. 292.) 


"Hearings , House, Department of Defense Appropriations 
moe bode (Part 7), s6th, 2nd, March 1960, p. Its: 
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increasing attention to the expansion of the USSR consumer 
MOOdsS SeECtor, 

It is also important to note the arguments which were 
Mei being put forward. That 187) n@@ameieormilaeiveey or 
spokesman openly suggested that the Soviets might possibly 
nave been also deterred from deploying a large bomber-- 
fleet between 1956-60 due to the air defense systems that 
the U. S. developed during this same period. And these 
systems had supposedly been designed in part to discourage 
Meet Saturation -caid tactics. With reference to gene Cont 
nuclear air-to-air missile in operational use since January 
m957, General Partridge stated: "“Formation-flying in the 
face of an atomic-warhead-equipped air defense force is just 
out of the question, so the enemy must come in one airplane 


=e The Army's Nikée-Hereules Mmulclearvourrace.cos 


at a time." 
air missile, operational since June 1958, was also credited 
with the ability to destroy many bombers in a close-formation 


raid and hence induce the USSR to separate widely its attack- 


ing Rorce.-! While the Air Force's Bomarc A missile was not 


or Sneak Attack: Two Hour Warning", interview with 
General Partridge, U. S. News and World Report, September 6, 
ey, p. 77. 


2! see 6.9., Neauwimgs, Senate, -Sube. of ,Comm. senmaeorouc ., 
Beaartment of Defense Appropriations 1960, 86th, Ist, May 
igo? , p. 304. 





LG 
equipped with a nuclear warhead, William M. Holaday, Special 
Assistant to the Secretary of Defense for Guided Missiles, 
asserted for it, too, in mid-1959 (as it was becoming opera- 


tional), that "one of its greatest advantages is against a 
I g 


mass raid against us....We can launch 30 missiles at one time, 
Slieraght tet@ether....1£ this 1s a -econcentrated raid=ieamr 
128 


@enfident the Bomarc would tear it to piteces.... The SAGE 
system's ability to handle far more enemy attacks than could 
manual control methods also made saturation tactics much more 
ieericult. And, even if halt of the SAGE centers shouldbe 
disabled, the rest of the system was designed to take over 
and absorb practically all of the hostile raids in the ad- 
joining knocked-out area. Hence, from this perspective, the 
USAF built twice as many SAGE centers as were really needed, 
in order to preclude saturation ponent 

ign course, formation flying and saturation bombing 
are not perforce the tactics of a large bomber fleet. The 
Soviets could have recognized these capabilities of U. S. 


air defense systems and still produced many Bisons and Bears 


for multiple, low-altitude, ECM-egquipped attacks in a single 





a = oe wee ee ee ee 


cHearings, House, Committee on Science and Astronautics, 
Petvonal Decense Plan Brieting, 86th, Ist, June 19503 oo. 


BS Hearings, House, Subc. of Comm. on Approps wee aee. 
ment of Defense Appropriations 1962 (Part 2), 87th, Ist, March 
ol, p. 9o4. 
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or “buddy” aircraft profile. indeed, given the wee acnseien 
Russian "long-war" view of nuclear hostilities and their re- 
jection of the decisiveness of an atomic blitzkreig, such a 
policy would seem entirely logical. In other words, the above 
io. alr defense "signals" were speaking more to the Soviets' 
wartime bomber tactics than to their pre-war bomber production. 
Meco the fact that dispersed formation tactics are much more 
difficult technically to execute than a mass raid evolution 
would seem to imply that Soviet Galeulations of the desirabi- 
lity of extensive bomber expenditures should have at least 
emmidercd these effects, of the U.cS..smar defensespos summa. 
muchas, say, the politicalereliability of their attack oadtots. 
In any event, it is revealing that U. S. discussions of the 
gpsence of a Soviet bomber-fleet in 1957-60 demenstraked the 
same real subordination of the air defense factor in the U. S.- 
UeoR strategie dialogue as was evident in 1955-56 when the 
tieeS. was discussing» the @resence of a Russdam air-atomie ar- 


mada. 





Section C. The Development of a Hature Air Defense System 


1. Rok@ey and Missions 


The North American Air Defense Command (NORAD) was:es- 
tablished im August 1957 under the operational control of 
General E.E. Partridge, who centinued as CINC-CONAD.. By 
early 1959, air defense forces in the U. S.; Canada, Allaskas 
and Greenland were operating under the same procedures and 
operational practices. Yet, between 1957-60, problems of 
foes andumissions %till plagued the air defensewoug oma — 
tion within the continental U. S. General Partridge's re- 
sponsibilities continued to be limited to the broad oLevmbmne 
statement of air defense systems requirements and the estab- 
lishment of the tactics and techniques that were i be 
Followed in the wartime operation of these systems. The ad- 
ministration, logistics, supply7 traning, and) persennel as. 
Peers, Of his fOrces remained Gme responsmbr1 lity Of Emer conse— 
nent service commands. As such, CINC-CONAD Kad no direct 
budgetary function in systéms procurement. In General Par= 
wemage:S words in Mareh 1959: 

cl submit to the JC@Seplans™rér thewiuture and re= 

quirements for forces.... [After the JCS decides 

Ga a pWogram for all services], the various portions 

of the program are then suballocated to the three ser- 

Vices in the U. S., and the three services then budget 


for the necessary funds, procure the real estate, do 
the construction work, and so on.... When they are 


Liss, 
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ready they are turned over to me to use...., [This 
is} an involved and time consuming process. 


And it was also a process whose "laissez-faire" aspects 
were supposed to have been eliminated by the Department of 
Defense Reorganization Bill of August 1958. There are indeed 
strong indications that air defense organization was the most 
important single headache that the White House hoped to cure 
ie this legislation. The Act established CONAD as a 
Strengthened unified command reporting directly to the Joint 
@immefseof Staff and the Secretary of Defense, rather than 
marough the Air roree aS GXGCULtlive agency. Mier eased so 
it ended to increase the administrative control Of Senewoecenm-. 
tary within the Defense DESaaenone partly to Ovenecne wane 
previous apparent reluctance at the Secretary level to elimi-~ 
nate or redirect duplicative weapons systems ~- particularly 
those associated with air defense missiles. 

A unified CONAD, furthermore, would give the decisions 


ee vitsecommander more of the authority of the Defense Secre-— 


IEG AOA , Hearings, Senate, Subconmittee of Committee 
Geiemed Services, Military Conmstmuction Authorization Fiscal 
a M60, Sith, lst, Ss. M0se,eMarch 1959, pp. 732,, 42.- 


2 e. g., the testimony ©f SECDEP Mcihizoy andwalean 
Douglass, Hearings, House, Committee on Armed Services, Inves- 
wgation of National Défense Missiles, 85th, 2nd, H. R. #67, 
January 1958, po. 4068eand 4724 respectively; and Hearings, 
semewe, Committee on Armed Services|, Department of Deérense 
meOmemuZathoan Act of 1958, Goun, 2nd, H. RY U25aie eine ees 
Bp. 35, FOC, "4IGTT . 
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tary and “the ™J€sS” and “hopefully, eliminate the ey peuemeaec en enem 
dispute which erupted between the Army and Re ores clue ng 
| oye The dispute centered on the Army Air Defense Command's 
alleged general war policy of “shooting ’everything down and 
sorting out (the friendlies and the hostiles) on the me 
As one Army colonel stated in January 1958:° "As between the 
amon to friendly aircraft, dnd™the oemist ato efedestruceren 
of unidentified, the entire priority must be given the latter, 
even though the probability of the formér may approach 100 
percent because of the weapon selected." He went on then to 
argue that each anti~aircraft battery should be considered 
an autonomous unit with exclusive jurisdiction over the use 
of the airspace within range of its. weapons, wince ae was 
the unit which could engage the enemy most rapidly. The 
Air Force asserted that this " Cenes Pyare lee tied tm iaineln 
roumseovncd Ldencifreation as any parton the Army dim defence 
mission" was, moreover, being taught at the Army Air Defense 


pe The“implrederons 


Scnool contrary to the intent of CONAD. 
of these problems of meshing effectively various air defense 
weapons led the Air Force to establish in 1958 the Air De- 
fense Systems Integration Dio eden, wren the MITRE Corporation 


aS apiece. Wii, Venn, “Antaaircreatt Defense, Military 
fe aie, XXAVEL (January 1956) ,p. 63. 


Se laisse Witze, "The Mix-Up in Air Defense", Air Force, 
war (September 1958) ,°pp. 40-41. 
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assets Management cemsudstant. 

This dispute did indeed die down after the creation of 
awanified COMMDei1n August 1958. In October, 2 waseas- 
serted by Army magazine that "Army air defense units attack 
only those targets which (CINC-CONAD 1 wants attacked, and no 


"34 Ana, in March 1959, when Air Force Chief of 


@khers. 
staff, General White, was asked, "Do you have any concern 


about the Nike shooting down SAC planes because of lack of 


proper means of wrdentification?"; he replied, "No, I do not... 


We have that very well ironed out." > 


Yet, the Reorganization Act was by no means the panacea 
for air defense organizational problems as they were viewed 
From the CONAD perspective. General Partridge's early 
retirement in May 1959 was attributed to his feelings that 
CINC-CONAD's powers were still not commensurate with his 
authority, especially in the JCS determination of the 
matio of Nike-Hercules/Bomarc MC ke) His successor, 
General L. S. Kutter, continued to suffer from an uncertain 
Beat LOnShip with the Navy. An example of this was ene 

— bX peni@e@wober 1958), pvp. m@62. 

a Senate, Subcommittee of Committee on Armed 
Services, Major Defense Matters with Emphasis on the Fiscal 


Year 1960 Military Budget and the Berlin Situation, 86th, 
mc, March-J@me 19527 p>. 104. 


36 
me 27. 





see James Reston, New Youk Times, May 3, 2352, 





ee 


ares, 

Navy's withdrawal and decommissioning of nine radar picket 
ships from the seaward extensions of the DEW Mine in November 
1959. This move was made unilaterally over the objections of 
CINC-CONAD who asserted that the WV-2 aircraft which would 
Bemain flyindggarlrborne carly swanning patrols sveula eens 
so good a detection capability as would the’ ships. And 
PoewUSN jJustigication of the withdrawal was hardly designed 
to pacify General Kuter: "The ships having the least effect 
on the fighting capability of the Navy were selected to be 
decommissioned.">’ 

Nor were CONAD's relations with the Air Force made any 
smoother by the elimination of the latter's executive agency 
Capacity in air defense matters and. the raising of CONAD to 
moo same organizational level as SAC. As 19G0PWore on ethers 
appeared to be signs of increasing USAF-CONAD friction occa~ 
Boned by the Gper smorene at temoes of CONAD to use.its newly 
G@mekorized dixcect line to JCS to plead for the closest 


Measible attention to the requirements of air aacensee” 


37oN0 memovandume®P =eeseewofe8etMaren 1960 (Stioj: “Wirehn- 
Guaeawalwof radar picket shaijos....") submitted seeomiie Howse 
Armed Services Committee and reprinted on pp. 455-456 of the 
Hearings cited in footnote 14 on p. 157 above. 


coo en g. ellieasi ngsy House, Sube. Of Commi on 2ecops., 
Department of Defense Appropriations 1961 ("...Reappraisal of 
Air Defense Programs”), 86th, 2nd, March 1960, pp. 26-27. 
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2. Systems Research, Development, and recur me 

With the incipient collapse of the "bomber gap" and 
the orbiting of Sputnik, fears began to be generated within 
the United States that its air defense posture would be 
obsolescent hefore it was completed, and pressures grew 
for a re-direction of the systems programming policies. 
iecie trace of such a domestic reaction to the changumd 
Soviet threat, Administration and military spokesmen pro- 
ferred reascns in 1957-58 for continued bomber defense ap- 
propriations. Secretary of the Air Force Quarles rejected 
the obsolescence fears by arguing that, without bomber de- 
Zaoe>, Manned aircrarc Would be the preferred way tor tne 
Sevrets to do their strategic bombing even if they had an 


3a) 


ICBM or submarine-launched missile Capel ime y= General 


LeMay objected to Congressional concern about future missile 
attacks when the American population could “be killed a lot 
@eorer by a bomber today....", and asserted that the country 
had not done enough yet to meet this present threat. °° Gen- 
eral Partridge highlighted the magnitude of this job which 


2 Homse, sulee. of Comm. on Appreps., Bepare- 
ieomt Gf Defense Appropwmatvonss 19538 (Barings), Saba, 
Memenuary 1957, p. los: 





A ; : 
*Snearings, Senate, Committee on Appropriations, Sup- 


Ss 


plemental Defense Appropriations Bill 1958, 85th, 2nd, H. R. 
meraG, January 1958, p. Ils. 
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lat 
remained in building an adequate bomber defense system. de 
estimated that 1950-65 costs would cumulate to about $61 
Diplhlionz; sand saves Laat eee only a small poimeion 
of this has been spent already, and the big expenditures 
lie ahead of je General James M. Gavin, the Army's 
Chief of R&D, offered real dividends from such expenditures: 
"We are after 100 percent effectiveness in defense. And 
wey tite nuclear Hercules, and thesPallos...an@’the low= 
altitude SAM) HAWK systems, in a mixed complex, very little, 
Rare yihing, Lsegoing te get Megs). oe These missiles, 
along with the Bomarc, would be controlled by the vastly 
more advanced SAGE/Missile Master-system which was expected 
to be fully operational in the 1959-60 period when the 
Soviet bomber-production capability was expected to be sig- 
nificantly greater than the 1957-58 estimates. 

Other specific bomber defense expenditures were justi- 
fied as involving mandatory improvements upon existing pro- 
grams in order to save the investment in them. Thus, the 
eastward and westward extensions of the DEW line were neces- 
Sary to preclude the out-flanking of this early-warning net. 


ee SS a ys SS SSS a A LLL 


U. S. News and World Report interview, September 6, 


1957, ppe 91-82. 


Seca oy Feng eye Senabe, Subc. of Comm. on Approps, Deeoamge- 
ferme Of Defense Appropriations 1958, 85th, ist, June 1957, 
oe OOS. 
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Also, the “WHite Alice” radio communication systemesnmeweeee 
was vital to overcome the magnetic storms, which had, cee @iae = 
edly caused the DEW line radar stations there to be out.of 
touch with CONAD headquarters about 70 percent of the time 
hig 1957-58.°> The alr™survei MWan€e system within ane. Se 
would be rendered essentially useless unless a “frequency 
diversity radar" program were wn rete Pea tO cope with the 
smaller radar reflecting areas, higher operating altitudes, 
and increased electronic countermeasures ‘capability of the 
newer Soviet bombers and thelr expected air-to-surface mis- 
Stiles, *" Funds™for GHePexpedl ved construct ron "ol VegoeGcE 
centers were needed, moreover, cOVM LYING ther Lagging useing 
construction in line with the computer production = a situ- 
aeron which Wad forced the accumulation of the hardware in 
costly air-conditioned average.“ ~ ahs addition, enesiaalm of 
twe entire frscal year 1958 ADC cOnsitruction program involved 
necessary expenditures for storage and improved check-out 


ee ne ae ree ee ee es ees 


seer imiee, Hewse ,@Suses of Comm OnmApprops . p=DepeEt— 
p. 622; and Hanson Baldwin, "Communique from Our Alaskan Out- 
peat, New York. Dimes wiagagine, Marchois, 19597 5. Jor 


"Hearings, House, sube. of Comm. Gn Apprape- |, Vera. 
femme of Defense Appropriations 1959 (Department of Air Pores), 
PeTelige 2nd, March 1YSs, pees ss- 


Glee feetnote 12 en p. 156 above, and the testimony 7G: 
General LeMay on pp. 125-126 of the Senate Hearings cited 
@aereln. 











igs 

Facilities for the prewaously aoproved alr-to-air ane@esumeace— 
On elie missiles. 7° 

Furthermore, when the Eisenhower Administration proposed 
in the fiscal year 1958 budget to reduce the USAF force 
Structure from l37mwings «0 bA8 angs (in order to create 
an offensive missile force), no ADC wings were cut-out, and 
ie ute rcepkex- for cesmodesmizatbions pROgHaMeWwas EO go forwaisd 
as Slannea. 2 

Finally;»ef ceurse, the bebated recognetnonsof the vul- 
nerability of SAC to a surprise air-atomic attack would seem 
to have given real impetus to new air defense expenditures, - 
apart from the SAC dispersal and ground~alert facilities 
programs launched in 1957. That is, there would appear to 
be an increased need for air defense programs which would 
ensure that SAC had maximum warning time to get airborne, 
active defense prokectioneen Ltsebasesmetighter=mmterceptor 
Suipporteon ists outbound flights;“and~assurances thateits 
planes would not be shot down enroute home. 

Funds were indeed appropriated and obligated for each 
of the specific bomber defense programs mentioned above 
which were requested in fiscal year 1958. The Administra- 


a eee See ee ee ee 


7 eccatitiaysn, House’, GummmrteeronwArmedeSer vi Ces wmiied Cary 
ame Naval Gemetruction, 85th, lst, H. R. 7130 and H. R. 8240, 
Peewe 1957, pee Logl. 


tT testimony of SEGAF Douglass, i1bid., pp. .bgesymeioee 
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ticn's fiscatm1959 construction requests, noweverw en eee— 
ceived much@@ore critically by Congress. By that etna as 
we have seen, national intelligence estimates had further 
reduced the Soviets' operational heavy~-bomber strength. 
Moreover, the budget estimates for continental defense in 
fiscal 1959 had increased substantially to some $4.6 billion 


(eleven percent of the Department of Defense total) which was 


mere than ever before plannea. *® This prompted the Senate 


Armed Services Committee to state in its construction autho- 
ime acon reperteot July lIS8uthake "thewetiiort andimesources 
the country is putting into continental defense systems is 
enemendeus amd a little bit frightening." The report went 
em to complakn that 


in classified briefings, overlays shown of ex- 
isting and planned defensive systems indicate 

the eventual deployment of at least four systems 
superimposed upon each other and blanketing the 
entire continent. While each system has its 

own special characteristics, these overlays clearly 
indicate areas of overlap where one system might 
well perform the function of its neighbor....(T)he 
committee's experience is that such programs have a 
habit of being approved by default through the medium 
of piecemeal submission on an annual basis without 
megeard €o the accumulation of long-range contingent 
liabilities. (Inwfact, thescommitee silseeets that 
in some instances where the JCS cannot agree on du- 
plicating systems, it slightly reduces each in scope 


2? ene 293 of the Senate Hearings cited in footnote 35 
On p. 168 almeve. 
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and proceeds to develop both.) 7 
The focalPpoin® of “this Congressional cr@eieisneas 
Gite, potential @uplication, of ssiee Fee ae NLSSiLeg pao. 
grams embodied in the Air Force's Bomarc and the Army's 
Nike-Hercules. It appeared to the non-technical person 
that both of these systems would do the same thing at dif- 
Ferent ranges -- destroy high altitude enemy aircraft. 
Their differences became even less clear as the Nike was 
improved so that its range might extend beyond 100 miles 
and shade it, hence, into the "area defense" category. 
Such rapidly-changing weapons improvements tended also to 
make Secretary Wilson's 1956 memorandum appear unrealistic 
in its attempt to distinguish SAM systems' roles and missions 
bye che» natume of their radar guadance information. ewer 
more, as General Partridge had stated in the Fall of 1957, 
"It is meaningless, almost, to talk about point defense or 


iieeal defenseseesWhen it. as ascrty you want to @eiend, you 


put these NIKE batteries all the way out here like this, 


eo Military Construction AUtnNori zation (alscabs Year wgee, 

Committee om @amed Services, Senate, Shth, 2agd, S. Rept. 1982 
tire R Ol, Juby Bey 1958, wpe 205, 22-23. Cr. thewebser- 
vation that the services' "experience under General Eisenhower 
has taught them that he expects one rule to be followed. It 
1s that if a service really wants a new weapon system and can 
make a convimcing case for it, that service can have its wea- 
pon, but only if something else is dropped from its catalogue. 
Cwevs Muxphy .elDefensexeeThesGonverging Decisions , Pemiune, 
EVill.(October 1958), p. 120. 
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and you are Covering maybe 125 miles across the area‘!> 

After a detailed review of these two Pee ait, tie Mr li— 
tary Construction Subcommittee of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee was content to make a 20 percent reduction in the 
total funding requested for them; and they authorized ne 
Secrétary Of Defense to construct such Army*and Air Force 
missile sites as he deemed essential to U. Ss. security.> 
With the procurement funds available, the Army began to 
replace its Wike-Ajax missiles with the Hercules during 
oss and lar@ plans for the introduction by mid=1959 of 
its Hawk low-altitude, point~defense SAM. The’ Air Force 
continued to experience difficulties with its Bomarc A 
test program which was in its seventh yea? -. erase 


Seaeribution™te the low-altitude SAM freld, the Air Pores 


initiated in Webruary™'95s8 the Bomarc EB’ program On an ac- 


un S. News and World Report interview, September 6, 
oy, Pp. 83.. 
eras 26 of Senate Report 1982 cited in footnote 49 


ep. 175 abeve. This action was™substantiatly concurved 
in by the Howse Armed Services Committee. 


Palen with the technical problems, this program 
suffered from an intense quarrel between the Air Force's 
Air Research and Development Center and its Air Defense 
Command regarding who was in charge; plus the red-tape 
from the four different command channels involved in the 
program's mamagement which did not meet at a single point 
mnort of the “Chief of Staff. See Colonel 9. J. Goss, "Early 
Combat Capability With New Weapons", Air University Quarterly 
Reylew, KEL ERtSummer T9GZ), pp. 32, 3o- 
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celerated schedule. The Bomarc B, furthermore yi, oes me 
a 400 mile range, in recognition of the Soviets' advances in 
ASM's capable of being released several hundred miles from 
the targetwr> 

The Department of Defense fiscal year 1960 budget esti- 
Meaces for continental defense, programs continued at ags4m3 
billion level, a full ten percent of the Department's Roma: 
Included therein were authorization requests for the initial 
Semotruction of fifty additional Hercules sites and LEnviety 
Bomarc batteries. However, the offensive “missile gap" debate 
in 1959 generated even more American public pressures for a 
aeeD-Up on the, ICBM, Polaris, and antaeballistucemacscalegoro— 
grams and increased fear that the U. S. bomber defense pro- 
grams were obsolescent; while the collapse of the “bomber 
gap" made such major additional air defense expenditures 
appear more unwarranted. Such pressures were compounded by 
mre ‘finite deterrence’ versus, "counterforce’ Stwateqicgdoc= 
trinal controversy which reached a peak in the U. S. early 
mmo. stne Navysand fimye amonguothers,, assemieca  Enat tive 


U. S. had developed an air-atomic "overkill" capability and 


should redirect its resources toward achieving a small, in- 


aac pp» 201 of sine,house Mcarings cited 1n footncrowimar 
on Pp. 136 above. 


aes 293 of the@Senate Hearings cited in "feercnore 3> 
On p. P68 saibove. 
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vulnerable nuclear deterrent force and a modernized, mobile 
gseund force. The Awr Fores mas compelled to aon Ene Beer 
kill" argument and stepped-up its pleas for additional B-52 
wingseand increased numbexs Of—eB-53"s to replace the jagime 
B-47's. This controversy placed the Air Force in the -un- 
comfortable position of admitting that the U. S. was spending 
oo much money on air defense (hence, redirect toward SAC), 
"ele argquangefomeconkinued authem zatbnons, for 1tsmRemane/ 
Ser, And as,a reflection ofethe Air Forces pesitiongen 
these issues, consider the practically unprecedented justi- 
fication for air defense expenditures which General White, 
Comet of Staff, @mave at this time: "You may be sure that 
the Russians are spending...just about the same wnewonaeliten 
Smeencir military budget on the same Kina of defensouacma. 
ace, and that theysane gommgweout-as fast as @heyaeangaieiea 
eect system that 1s copied or at least Similar fo curs, ae 

Moreover, the Defense Department, under’ Congressional 
pressures to reduce air défense LURE TAgGpsshifiaad markedly 
from its 1954-56 arguments and became in early-1959 the 
leading forecaster of an improved Soviet air-atomic force -- 
Supersonic bombers equipped with advanced ASM's -- anda 
Peenecipal preponent of thessxequarement toepush the air battle 
(via Bomarc) away from the presently defended point complexes. 


a. pe 1367 





1B, 
To bolster their arguments for the Bomarc, the Défense Depart- 
ment and thesAirefome@e highlughted the report Of—_anmeacsioc 
technical panel» (thesFPurnas Committee) «convened byareraan 
December 1958 to determine whether the low-altitude--capable, 
extended-range Bomarc B could become an active part of NORAD 
Dy 1961. The repert cenfimmedethesGeasibilityeet thempro— 
gram and recommended that initial deployment be expedited. >° 
(the Air Forceethensshifted thesemphasaseef asts» Bomenc pmo- 
feet by proposing to build only five "A osites with thesrve- 


57 


memender to be manned with thee"B" model maesilese ) The 


Defense Department also justified the Bomarc program on the. 


Pastis Of a February 195% decusnonskhy Canadamke cameers aaa 


CF-105 interceptor development and buy Bomarcs imsteads >” 


pe a ae i em ae 


peice aii senate, SubCegeiie Conmemon AppROpsmweDeiert- 
ment of Defense Appropriations 1960, 86th, ist, May 19529, p.208, 


Si 





Testimeny of General White, ibid., p. 708. 


28 mhere are indications that the Air Force "pressured" 
the Canadian government into this decision (despite the grave 
uncertainties of the Canadians regarding Bomarc) by its Decem- 
ber 1958 determination not to procure the CF-105 for its own 
forces (after over a year of encouragement that such action 
Was likely), and its magnigGication of the USSR®s lengamenge 
ASM threat. Hence, one of the reasons for DOD'S support of 
Bomarc might have been the Administration's concern over the 
pemrtical implications in Canada 1£ the program were ‘can 
celled" by Congress. See HANSARD, Session 1959, Vol. II, 
Merch 2, 1999), pow14 99m, ata 1514; Melvin Conant, "Canada’s 
Pole in Westerm Detense , Foreign AtGagrse XL (Apmal Acre, 
mo. 4377"and *H@arings, Housey subc. of Comm. on Appreépar, 
Department Of Defiense Appropretiomem,1961 (Part 7), 86th, 
Mad, March Y860, p.254. 
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Finally, the Air Force pointed out that Bomarc"S sede cren 
time permitted the launching of a battery's thirty "A" 
missiles or twenty-five "B" missiles within two minutes or 
thirty seconds respectively; while only one-quarter of = 
Hercules paver eighty-four missiles could be launched in 
fameteen manutesy wath allvef them requirimg theec hours.>? 
Tne Army responded to these arguments by stressing that -- 
whereas the Bomarc had been tested for some eight years at 
a cost of over $2 billion without achieving an operational 
capability -- Hercules missiles were already sited at sixty- 
two locations with trained crews. Furthermore, they asserted 
that the Hercules had been successful in tests against super- 
sonic targets while the Bomarc had yet to shoot one down. °° 
The Army also reiterated now the deployment of Nikes denon- 
a that system's area defense capability by providing 
eaeeeon tinucus»sprotective bbanket" coveringevital contamental 
61 


complexes for many square miles. 


These questions regarding the proper mix of U. S. surface- 


> Now York Times, Way @@, ©2959,ep. 7. Thesemamfiavomeibliec 
Nike reaction times were based on a TOP SECRET test which the 
Air Force made public, according to the Dawson Subcommittee 
Meport, p. 123. 


es YORK “liege, ines, 0959 one. 


oe eeey, e.g., the testimony of Secretary of the Army W. H. 
Bruckner, Hearings, Senate, Department of Defense Appropriations 
moO, May 1959, p. 74. 
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to-air missile programs (as well as the larger question of 
offensive versus defensive systems expenditures) came to a 
head during the Congressional Hearings on the fiscal year 
1960 budget. Secretary ef Defense MeikWroy testi fiee Lramce 
that this was an area where his Department had not done very 
veils in arrivang awa deetsion. w indeed this was®fior MeHiroy 
the cecal area matter which conftronteadehamerwand te 
eventually confessed: "As far as I am concerned, it would 
not bother me if you held our feet to the fire and forced us 


w 62 The Armed Services Cemmit— 


in connection with this budget. 
Eeos “reacted ‘quickhysto thesoffer: 

Diese Senate AnpmedeServices) Committee in May 1950m@e llewed 
everesi7 million of the $22.4 million in Army requests ior 
imal constructvon on the fity"Nike-Hereules* sitesw It 
asserted that the Nike was "virtually obsolete" Since it 
could be omiaatren ed by Russian bombers, and that greater 
emphasis should be placed on area defense systems a Almost 
simultaneously, the House Armed Services Committee reported 
its bill which severely reduced the Air Force's Bomare autho- 
rization requests. This Committee was more impressed with 
the fact that Nike was already operational and somewhat less 

°¢Ipid., pp. 31, 33. See also p. 331ff. 
oS ial tary Construction Autherigzatilonsmarecale Year 1960, 


Semate Report 296, 86th, Ist, May 29, 1959, ppy 13-14; New 
monk Timesye May 25, 1959, p. 17. 
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Gos bly \thanGeneeeomarc system. °4 
The sharp difference between these May 1959 bills 

brought the SAM controversy more into the open and increased 
the interservice acrimony which surrounded the debate. With- 
mia month, the poeteNant of Defense was presenting to Con- 
gress an air defense "master plan" which attempted to clari-~ 
Fy and integrate in one document all of the defensive systems 
requirements. Significantly, the plan called for the re- 
tention of each system, although most were reduced in Coen 
The Nike-Hercules program was reduced by $469 million over 
the life of the program, which represented a 30 percent de- 
crease in the number of contemplated batteries. Bomarc re- 
quirements were reduced from tiv’ to eighteen batteries, 
effecting a program-life savings of $750 million. SAGE 
Aniiers construction was reduced by $49 million. “Prime 
radar sites were also reduced by $274 million, with an in- 
S@ease of $94 million for”°gap-filler”radars. The Nike-Zeus 
anti-ballistic missile program received a proposed increase 


cots, mrrtrton. Finally, none or eae approxamately si. 3 


Miaveon Subcommmeiece Report, p. 123. 


eine following Is taken from the Eestimony cr Eee. 
Pens, Director of the Bureau of the Budget, on pp. 2947 306— 
EGY of the Senate Hearings cited in footnote 35 on p.168 
ploeve= wand Hanson Baldwin, New_York Times, June 21, 1959, 
Part IV, p. 7. The systems deployment concepts in the 
"Master plan" will be discussed in subsection 3 below. 
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billion thus saved was proposed to be added to offensive 
systems so far as the "master plan" was concerned. 

The military construction bills which were subsequently 
passed accepted this "master plan" in the sense that they 
game full authorization for its fiscal 1960 regliiecrs aE 
addition, air defense funding in the Administration's fiscal 
1961 budget was prepared on the basis of this pan...) Bie 
as another Congressional committee was to report in Septen- 
bem 1959, with reference to the fermulatiom of tle plane 

Since the JCS...covld»net Come aimte agreement, sane 

had to defer to ([SECDEF's] non-military advisors. 

The decisions were military only to the extent that 

tne Joint Chiefs had to re-arrange their desesencntemes 

the air defense requirements; the decisions were fis- 

Gal in part, political in part, and in Some srespece. 

they were based upon considerations of precedent wn 

the allocation of resources among the separate servi- 

ces. 66 

The “master plan" did not direct ivegelf to tagilaten— 
interceptor requirements and accepted the USAF plans for these 
Syemems. The Defense Department , @hewevem, dad Wdasreety the Air 
Force to decide whether its new MACH-3 aircraft was to be 
mee B-70 bember or the F-hO8 intercepben; bu net beh. 
Despite an investment of $150 million, the Air Force chose 


memecance | the F-108 program in Semkemper 1959 -— a deciscicn 


based upon, according to General White, "What would worry the 


Spawson Subcommittee Report, pw» 152. 
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Russians most...."°/ Other important changes §rLom@mmginiter 
systems development programs arose from a aQeeiee Ge 
evaluation Of future air defense requirements whiten, ele 
Air Force conducted unilaterally in January and February 
fioeon?® 

At this time, intelligence estimates had madeesama 
another reduction in the Soviets' operational heavy bomber 
strength and Khrushchev had strongly implied that few, if 
any, future bombers would be produced. While the Admini- 
Stration had begun to reject the “missile gap", there 
seemed little doubt that the ICBM would become the pre- 
dominant threat in the Meee ae period: The Aur Ferce = 
air defense study in early 1960 determined that, - then 
presently contemplated, U. S. bomber defense programs would | 
achieve full oper@tzonal capability just weboubstiatas 
meme. Further analysis disclosed that Many new ™teatures 
would have to be added to the bomber defensé programs if 


— 


o/ page 126 of the Senate Hearings cited in footnote 14 
On page 157 above. 


68 ane below discussion of this Air Force study draws 
“Upon testimony of Major General H. M. Estes, Jr., Assistant 
Chtefiwof Staff, USAF, Hearings, House, Subc. of Commo men 
Government Operations, Organization and Management of Missile 
Programs (Part 2), 86th, 2nd,"May 1960, pp. 46-49, meGe 
ma, «tite “Marcn’ 24, U9GQevepert of Ehesstudy, enti loe 
"Revisions in 1960 and 1961 Air Force Programs: Reappraisal 
Se "Air Defense Programs, ' Appendix to Hedrings ym ieuse, 
suabc. Of Comm. on Meoreps., Vepartment wer Detense Approp- 
mations 1961, 86th, Zne, passim. 
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they were to be retained and were to survive an ICBM 
attack; e.g., more hardening of SAGE combat centers, harden- 
ing and dispersal of Bomarc, and "“poSitive proviaroma ae 
fighter-interceptor survival. Such features were obviously 
expensive afid to implement them would delay Still @iu@ieeae. 
the achievement of the system's full operational capability. 

The USAF thus decided in March 1960 to go béveneiiiene 
Department of Defense's "master plan" and reduce further 
its bomber defense programs by concentrating on those systems 
imocovements which could be completed most quickly; and to 
redirect the other released funds toward an acceleration 
Si Air Force ICBM and anti=ICeBM preqrams. Taeretove arene 
@omstruction of eight super (haxndened) SAGE combat seamiers 
was cancelled, and the SAGE's other twenty-five center- 
Meogram was re-arranged to effect completion in calendar 
BENG 2 rather than 1964. The number of planned Bomarc B 
batteries was further decreased from eighteen to ten, with 
a more timely completion date of eigenen, ° 7 The. Air Force's 
existing supersonic fighter force was to receive more im- 


mediate modernization, increased all-weather capabilities, 


O° mne repeated test-failures of the Bomarc missiles 
@eubtlessty contributeds@to ms decision, also. TIrenically, 
ere rirst Stecessful Bomarc B interception of a supersonic 
target (after seven failures) occurred only three weeks 
ester they Air Force decision co cUtm—-back the" program. “see 
mee Horce, “ALLIL (September 1960), p. 264. 
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and MOre.excensiy eenuelear sar smen Pinallyjea Neweetee. 
control system and an advanced air-to-air missile fom winter— 
ceptors was to continue under development "as an insurance 
policy against the possibility of an increased bomber threat 


in the aii nur ac 


Se SYS LOMS wwe Oyen a einem Oe ema elo 

During 1957-58, the U. S. bomber Gefense capability was 
markedly improved as major systems came into initial oper- 
ational use. The main DEW line was turned over Co the Age 
Be~ce in August 1957. The line's westward extension was on 
imated Operational status in late 195c and Work on thevease. 
ward extension SYSeieen during the 1958 construction season. 
Mare thirty-four “White Alice” tropospheric scatter raate 
Seat .Ons in Alaska were all transmirGeimg by Marci! cee 
Guring that year, communications from the DEW radar chain 
to Anchorage and Fairbanks were effective about 99.4 per- 


be Progress with the low-altitude gap- 


@eme of the time. 
filler radar program enabled the Ground Observer Corps to 
be put on a ready reserve status in January 1958 and to be 


Sempletely eliminated in January 1959. Also, in 1958 "the 


SGeneral Estes’ testimony on p. 48 of the House 
Hearings cited in footnote 68 on p. 184 above. 


eae H. Baldwin, New York Times Magazine, March 15, 
59, bp. foe 
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U. S. went From subsonic to supersonic alrcraft in seieea 
jority of its interceptor force. Moreover, ep Of Vene 
fighter squadrons had been equipped with conventional -air- 
to-air missiles (AAM’s) and an increasing percéentagewen cum 
were capable of employing the nuclear Genie AAM. Micwesacn, 
Nike-Ajax battalions which had been deployed between 1953-58 
began to be replaced in June 1958 by the nuclear Hercules 
messile. The first of the new ground control radar Units 
for these Army missiles -- the Missile Master ~-~ was in- 
peabled in January 9957. And™the first SAGE control cences 
was Opened at MacGuire Air Force Base in June 1958. 

Liat we etewe =o yo eWomey Cie welcomed addi tions” tom ene aie. 
defense community is unquestioned. General ravens de- 
aeemocd the Genter san as Demingm ds, ilseumtwallt =comemoma tt ier 


whe VORA Sex 


fense business as radar was in World War wees 
Ppercs proclaimed that "one modern interceptor armed with nu— 
clear weapons {could} now-in effect--do the job formerly done 
by about sixteen of the old conventionally armed F-86's.0/? 
Meer ability of SAGE Co handle about 100 times the amount o© 


timeormation that had been handled on a manual basis was 


described by one Air Force general as "the answer today to 


See oe Ln UsSivirjeeepeember 6,988957, pen 77s 


Uae by H. Baldwin, New York Times, January 22, 
owe, Pp. L2: 
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the air defense problem. "/4 

Such exuberance must be placed, however, in a fuller per- 
Spective. First of all, despite the widespread deployment of 
air defense systems within the continental U. S. by 2959 (and 
the projected plans for additional overlapping coverage), the 
eitiarce Dominionsof Canada, hadwno susiiace-to-alr miscrmieoeana 
emly nine squadrons of subsommc, CF-L@0 fighters deployed 
ugenm its territery to»handlesanitially thessevaet finst— 
euapekeebombers -- wath the newer GF-105 net expecised aeo be 
operational until 1ieiec ee Besides, even these limited forces 
were greatly reduced in their potential effectiveness by the 
political obstacles in both the U. S. and Canada which had 
precluded their being equipped with nuclear weapons. 

Secondly, NORAD air defense officials were still 
quite mindful of the inherent tactical advantages that 
accrued to the offense ~- advantages which were complemented 
by the continued advances in the Soviets’ air-atomic capa- 
bilities. Referring to the expected NORAD attrition-rates, 


G@omcral Rartridge analogaZedim git 'se likesshoehang dewn all 


mae birds in a flockse— ducks... If thescondations are good, 


a oestimony of General Friedman, Hearings, House, 
Wepartment of Defense Appropriations 1959 (“Department of 
meee Force ), oSem, 2nd, Menmgen O58, p. Gabe 


’WaNSARD, Session 1957-8, Vol. II, December 5, 1957, 
pp. 1898, 1929. 








eer, 
we would gets mositao: ee Lfsthey re bad, Omsthesated. 
are exceptionaliy sadept; Wesimme tess sa good many ."/e— 
This question of NORAD's attrition capability was answered 
more sosemanosalm by.an Aig. Foree colonel who cautionedmin 
Berea ry 1930 WwOUlLd niet ie eon leavc yelic impression 
in anybody's mind that it would be more than 50 percent." // 
In this connection, Herman Kann made an interesting Obs 
servation on "the general feeling of hopelessness held by 
even the protagonists of air defense" at ‘this time. He 
pointed to a motto of NORAD which affirmed: "We believe that 
the defense of North America 1s so vital, not only to the 
people of the U. S&S. and Canada but to the whole Free world, 
that we must build the best air defense that iis, 
because it might work -~ not fail to build it because it 
might not." Kahn then suggested that "a military organiza- 
eae thataLts workied about its morale would be extremely 
loathe to raise the question 'might work' unless it felt that 
this view would improve morale; that is, unless it felt that 
Pies might work ' position Becta more optimistic 


emt of vakew. tileineteiie tenelecs oyemeine aucune 


SUSNWP iMmkLerVLeW,. oO amor 


i ree ee ee ne ee eee 


1959 ("Overall Policy Statements"), p. 144. 


4 Onn Hivermonucleamswer (Princeton, 1960), po. LO 


italics Kahn's. 
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During 1959-60, the deployment of the newer radar, 
missile, and fighter-interceptor programs increased -- 
while pressures grew to reduce the perceived excesses of 
overlapping coverage of America's bomber defenses. The 
western extension of the DEW Jine (from the Aleutians to 
Midway Island) was completed during 1960. The radar im- 
provement program ("frequency diversity") became initially 
operational in 1959. Its radars were credited with being 
better by a factor of two in range and three to four in 
altitude than the previous radars, against a Bison-type 
target; and, furthermore, they would prevent any substantial 
degradation of the radar coverage against Soviet asM's/? 
During 1959, SAGE coverage of the northeast United States 
was completed, as well as a substantial portizen-of the merth 
central region. The north central and northwestern areas 
were covered with a SAGE capabi latey dunange 196G0e ey Jame 
i700 the last 90°and 120 millimeter AAA uniteam NORAD had 
been phased-out, and a substantial number of the Army's 
surface-to-air missile battalions had been converted to the 
Nike-Hercules. The Hawk low-altitude point defense missile 


became Operational inte 1950% Tie modernizationsprmegram 


Mmestimony of Colonel Woods, USAF, Hearings, House, 
Swe. Of COnm’” OMMADDYerS, PeMiastrary"@onSstructien Approeri— 


ee ee ee 


aerons Leo, soll, ist, Way 6959, p. 454. 
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for the over 1,500 U. S. fighter interceptors yam our d 
ipenl960 to approach war LUO Mm perce: all-weather, missile- 
armed force. Further, the number of U. S.~based fighters 
on a five and fifteen minute alert status was increased 


80 By mid-1959, three 


py almost 20 peeene cueing 60... 
ANG squadrons were being equipped with Sidewinder AAM's and, 
Eewof July 1960, nameteen ANG Squadrons were standing a 

mivve minute runway alewt, sax of them on a twenty-foun peur 


daily Decue 


To what extent were these improvements in U. S. air 
defense systems directed toward reducing the vulnerability 
Of SAC to a surprise bomber attack between 1957-60? As | 
mentioned above, this vulnerability had been painfully de- 
tailed to the Administration by the Gaither Report of late 
1957. It seems eyadent, however, Ehat both thestdmanisena— 
tion's biases and the domestic inter-service problems which 
continued throughout this period acted to impede the specific 
and widespread deployment of active defense systems in pro- 
Gee@tion of SAC'’s second-strike capability. 


et ao eeanemned 


oO nestimeny of General Agee, USAF, Hearings, House, 
Subc. of Comm. on Approps., Department of Defense Appropri- 
feaons for 1962 (Part 2), 87th, Ist, Maxech 196), po. 3057. 
958. However, the sharply reduced fiscal 1961 defense bud- 
get necessitated the dropping of eight squadrons of older 
fighter-interceptors from the USAF inventory. See Air Force, 


XLIII (September 1960), p. 262. 


Stair Femece, XLIIT (August 1959), p. 105; ana xniit 
mally 960), p. lla. 
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Throughout the 1957-60 period, Various (Cemgi =e. -e 
COnmrctlees Would Op jece CO gene conutmmucea high@ pelea ee 
forts of the Administration to “palliate” the pubic memeorca 
the active defense protection of their industries and cit- 
ies. For example, a Senate report in mid~-1958 oepreseen COM 
cern about “the heavy deployment of missiles requiring Seek 
Diles of nuclear warheads immediately ReGecene CoO Neavy cen 
mers Of population’, and objected to “the attendant pubiicr-. 
ty implying that the deployment of these weapons at such lo- 
Cations constitutes no hazard and provides complete security 


Selle ives 1959, Senator Jackson referred to 


ieom attack.“ 
this situation and stated: "y would hope that the Joint 
@atets would really look at this ona cold-blooded basis and 
stop all this nonsense of soft-soaping the people and saying 
that we have a defense because they have installations a- 
round a sig rargim 

Additionally, the acrimonious Hercules-Bomare inter- 
service controversy, which replaced the earlier Ajax-Talos 
Gmepute, Created further obstacles in 1957-53 to the re- 
CGamacetwoen of the Army's surface-to-air missile deployment 
Memerd SAC bases. For leg@timate budgetary reasons, moxne- 


—_—=— 


* Pages 20-21 of S. Report 1982 cited im fogtnetes49 on 
Peet? > above. 


OE age 27 Oreehe Sendra Mearings Ciced: mimreounOmem > 
on p. 168 above. 





8 
over, the Amy was concerned to utilize its)heno we 
tially on existent Ajax city-ringing sites, as replacements 
for these older missiles. By early 1959, however, the fifty 
additional Hercules sites which the Defense Department re- 
guested were reportedly scheduled to protect about wi, ae] 
Five SAC bases. But, when the "master plan" reduced the 
program by 30 percent, only about sixteen SAC bases could 
be provided with point-defense missiles®* == alicmon ly ab Gals 
eo lengthy construction period Nad transpired. 

Or course, the Alr Force could Nave recognized ene 
need to protect its strategic aircraft and still have 
rejected the need for point defense systems, even if they 
mere Deen made available to SAC after 1956. “Gnesedy ce 
many efforts which the USAF made to distinguish its area 
defense or “defense-in-depth" philosophy from the Army's 
point-defense or "building-block" preferences are in- 
structive Weee > Long-range interceptors and Bomarcs 
deployed all along the northern periphery of the conti- 
nental US, (and on newly constructed USAF bases!) were, 


me ee 


Srancon Baldwiay Newercrk Tames, may 26, 9597 = >. abo, 
ae. J ne Zh, 1959, Pease ty, p. 7. 


ais late aseMemseh 6960 -- twogand onegbalf years 
after CINC-NORAD had described such distinctions as vir- 
tually "meaningless" -- General White still took pains 
to detail the differences in these concepts. (Hearings, 


Senate, Department of Defense Appropriations 1961, 86th, 
mice Op. lLovl—lsoee) 
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henceforth, more vital to SAC than cbhsoleseing 12s 
even the interceptors ana Bomarcs appeared to asians a Low 
er priority in this regard than did the continental radar 
marcning net. As General LeMaywempnasiZed at “Enea eae 
Power Hiearings: | 
Alert time is more important than anything else. 


Tt does not matter whether you shoot own zero 
percent or 30 percent of the bombers coming in. 


That 1S mot so .meebtane. Bur alere clipe ce 
That is the factor that will give us the abili- 
PVetOnSAVC. Obes OL OU ae hOnCe aes Dacem 0d) 


ie seems plausible, therefore, that the Air Force viewed its 
eee base dispersal program, coupled with its attempts OO ers 
Sieve a fifteen mimute ground alert capaba lity Gor ome 
third of SAC, as a sufficient response to the RAND: Base Se 
fection Study, Gaither Committee Report, aie But even 
these programs (initiated in ioeeaa) had not been completed 
i L960. 

One must conclude again that, at bottom, ae Air 
Force remained skeptical that an alr-atomic attack could 
Peegmiticantly cripple GAC -- no matter what deétensive 
measures were taken; bomber gap or no bomber — Peis 
example, General White could still submit in March 1959: 
moo not thank (Our @SAC bases] are very Vulnerable at 
Mims time €O.a low-level bombing attack, because rt ls 
feng tO be very Giftrrcurt for Ehe RUSSians tomate =a 


low-level attack with the equipment they have, make the 





Isis 
range. "°° 
If active air defense systems played a subordinate 

mole in reducang Ehe vulmerability of SAC to agsovier 
counterforce womber strike, the question of the vulner- 
ability of the air defense system itself to a Soviet Tee 
SLBM strike was also subordinated. Despite the vociferous 
Siteasile gap*™daiscussions in the U. S., it appears Ear mer 
until about 1360 was serious attention given (by the USAF) 
to the question of the Capability of American bomber de-~ 
Fenses to survive a misSile attack. And it was not until 
!9e2z that pregrams to increase this capability were effected. 
Before that time, there were no plans for the guick dis- 
persal to additional pre-equipped bases of Regular and ANG 
fighter~interceptor squadrons in a post-attack environment. 
The Bomarc program (unlike the U. S.' ICBM program) was a 
"Soft" one and was to be concentrated on fewer than a doz- 
eieeeeses. Wone of tire SAGE S™Ewenty-one COMerol Cenecrs 


was hardened, seven were co-located with SAC forces, and 


ee 





ae 103. of athe, Senate Heaigmicisec Weed sametooenoee 
35 on p. 168 above. And recall again that General LeMay 
was still asserting in 1964 that since the USSR had no real 
wartime bombing experience, their pilots remained deficient; 
peeoetchey.would catch-up with U. S. Strategic bombing ex— 
pertise only when all the World War II-experienced SAC 
@pticers retired. Hearings, Senate, Subc. of Comm. on 
Approps., and Committee on Armed Services, Department of 
iM cense Appropriations 1965 (Part 1), 88th, 2nd; March 
mo54, p. 725. 
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two were in close proximity to large cities eee te aneee 
the NORAD headquarters in Colorado was located above ground 
mai the end of anvole hospital.’ 

Part of tne explanation for this situation waemeame.. 
the lack of a sense of urgency to redirect programs which 
came only when the potential ICBM threat materialized in- 
tO a Significant operational threat after 1960. There was 
also, of course, the Administration's ceilings on defense 
expenditures. As General LeMay later reported: "When we 
Duait the SAGE system, wesweresoressed for fumdseacealv, 
and instead of putting them out in isolated places we put 


yee Furthermore, it 


them on bases that.we already had. 
seems likely that the interservice SAM dispute which 
dominated air defense polemics during this period (1.e., 
each’service asserting that its missiles could kill more 
bombers) obscured both the issues of system survivability 


and system obsolescence in the face of a growing ICBM/ 


SipomM threat. 


eon these points see p. l00ff. of the Senate Hearings 
ereea In footnote 35”°6n p.l6s above. 


Seearings, Semace, Subc. of Comm. On Approps. ; awe 
Committee on Armed Services, Department of Defense Ap- 


micopriations 1966 (Part 1), 89th, Ist, Weprtiary 19, 
pi / 30x 





CHAPTER 4 
ALRSBEFENS® aN THE BALLISTIC MRSSTLE AG 


OGG 


After the ICBM "missile gap" collapsed publvcely aia 

U. S. in late 1961, manned bombers and missile-launching 
Submarines ‘again became prominent in Soviet strategic claims. 
The Russians at this same time began to emphasize nee de- 
velopment of 50-100 megaton oeoenee To support their 
bomber claims, the Soviets displayed at the July 1961 air 
show their new supersonic, medium jet bomber, the “Bevnder, 
in a ten plane fly-by. Additionally, they displayed a new 
stand-off cruise missile with an estimated range Of “abou 
eeeee that Of their Older AoM s. such missiles woul@aga 
ime UsoR the capability for a poner aericnedmamerer outside 
the effective zone of present U. S. air defense weapons. 

These qualitative improvements in the Soviets" air-atom- 
ic force were not, however,matched-by quantitativé increases 
in their inter-continental-range bomber strength after Go. 
iimearly 1965, the USsk was credited with the capability of 
striking the continental U. S. with only "approximately 100 
bombers on two-way missions, plus perhaps another 150 medium 


bombers on two-way missions over Alaska, portions of Canada 


on these Soviet claims see Horelick and Rush, Strate- 


Paice  POWweiem BCU ADECE 5oeu 
ipo 
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and a very small segment of northwest U. oie By that 
time, the USSR had built-up its operational long-range 
offensive missile force to about 150 ICBM's, plus a hand- 
mol of SLBhkws: 

Henceforth, there remained a definite bomber threat 
after 1960, and, accordingly, the need to remain defended 
Sqgetnst 1t. The U: S.«' principal bomber defense concemn 
between 1961-66, however, was to reduce the vulnerability 
of the extant system to a prior, surprise ICBM/SLBM attack; 
while simultaneously reducing NORAD's operating costs to 
a level more commensurate with the changing overall threat. 
The foremost effort toward increasing the air defense 
system's survivability was directed at the aircraft 
oer Veallance, warning, and control program.) Per, was we 
have seen, the SAGE direction center system was "soft" 
and was concentrated on or proximate to probable Soviet 
missile targets. 

Tt had been determined in 1960 that to attempt to 
"harden" SAGE would be too expensive in view of the de- 
clining bomber threat, and furthermore, a Super-SAGE would 
not have sufficient hardness against expected ICBM nuclear 


yields. President Kennedy's changes to the Eisenhower 


* SECDEF Robert MacNamara, interview in U. S. News & 
Mecld Repost, April 12, 01965,. pp 54-55. 
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fiscal 1962 budget thus included $23 millicnwteome se ra 
an interim, manual, back-up ground-control-intercept capa- 
bility (BUIC) at twenty-seven prime radar sites estimated 
Pomnave a high survival poLen enn, Work was also begun 
that year ona ee effective back-up system of thirty- 
four semi-automatic BUIC-II stations co-located with the 
Dime radars. In TS enn the U. S. prime radars be- 
gan to be Jinked together with a new communications system 
designed to operate even if SAGE were destroyed. This 
system entailed fallout protection and shielding measures, 
as well as emergency power facilities, to enable the crews 
to function in the post-missile attack environment. By 
Cctober 1962, this manual back-up phase had been completed. 
In November, the Office of the Secretary of Defense directed 
a Bae sedown of six of the twenty-one SAGE direction centers 
and seventeen of its associated heavy radars. This phase- 
gevn was comoleted by mid-1964; and in 1965 ChemsUrCc- PP ore 
gram was re-oriented by programming its hardware into nine- 
meen BUIC-IIIT comeeol cates rather than thirty-foup sume lit 
Sites. These enlarged BUIC-III stations were also planned 
to be integrated with twelve SAGE direction centers, with 


each integrated sector internetted with ten to fifteen radars. 


SHearings, House, Subc. of Comm. on Approps@, Bepaeeaiom: 
of Defense Appropriations 1962 (Part 3), 87th, lst, April i961, 
ie ) 
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Thus, any of the SAGE's of BULC—i 1 Soe sae oaks wil 
entire sector even if the others wememe@eje¢, -o ee 
Ewelve sectors would feed into four Comociee ene. ste 
in turn fed into the projected underground NORAD connie 


Operation Center. This entire conversion program was 


expected to be completed by inid~1970.* 


The dispersed BUIC programs cost i, So 
mMiblion to construct, whereas the total investment in SAGE 
by early 1965 was approximately $2 billion. Moreover, the 
BUIC was considerably less expensive to operate. Its 
capacity, of course, waS Significantly less than that of 


the SAGE and yet more commensurate with the actual bomber . 


fecat.> 


The second principal effort made after 1961 to enable 


Mee. 5S. alr defense to SurbVive. a missile attack was, vo uaa 


ee ee ee ee ee 


bon the evolution Of this orodram see the statement of 
SECDEF MacNamara, Hearings, Senate, Subc. of Comm. on Approps., 
and Committee on Armed Services, Military Procurement Authori- 


ee 


zations for Fiscal Year 1967, 89th, 2nd, February 1966, p. 71; 


ee ae 


and Hearings, Senate, Subc. of Comm. on Approps., Department 
@evetense Appropriations 1964, 38th, ist, April 19637 pp. 43- 
49; and the statement of General Friedman, USAF, Hearings, 
Peuse, Subc. Of COmm. Gm Approps. , eparement OF Derensc 


feeropriations 1965 (Part 2), 88th, 2nd, JanWary 1962, p.421. 














Testimony of General Crow, USAF, and General Gerrity, 
Uses, Hearings, House, Subc. of Comm. on Approps., Départ— 
ieee Of Defense Appropriations 1966 (Part 4), ~89th, st, 
March 1965, pp. 407 and 394 respectively; and testimony of 
Gemveral™Lavelie, USAF, 1bid. (Part™2), February 1965, op. 
424, | 
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fight bombers pertained CO) (tS aie sem ei oige ore Car mme meenie 
end of 1963, one third of the iM6es@emieereromee oy ace ane 
maintained on alert at all times. Also during this year, 
25 percent of the fighter aircraft had been dispersed to 
additional ee eases and support facilities thereon 
were constructed in WOGs260, This program had "permitted 
ADC to disperse approximately 173 interceptors to 17 
dispersal bases within three hours at the beginning of the 
11962] Cuban crisis."/ The Air Force was less happy, how- 
fei), With the steady decrease an 4 ts sacur emg meciamiene 
ventory since 1959 and the attendant increase in its re- 
liance on some 500 ANG interceptor aircraft. Moreover, 
the USAF was unable to convince the Defense Department 
throughout this period of the need to procure a new "follow- 


on’ manned interceptor to counter the Soviet advances in 


ASM's. Secretary MacNamara apparently made such procurement 





ee enenk Of SECDEP MacNamara, Hearings | soem oon 
partment of Defense Appropriations 1965 (Part 1), February 
moe, p. 99. 


testimony of General LeMay, Hearings, House, Subc. of 
em. Of Approps., Department of DeGemse AppreoprlaLtons Uae 
(eet 2), 88th, lst, February 1963, 5. 434. he Cuban 
crisis also led to the reinforcement of the skimpy radar, 
fighter, and SAM defenses which had been previously de- 
ployed in the southeastern U. S. Such a reinforcement had 
also been recommended by a House Committee Report of 
September 17 yuwkI62 waach mclu@ged among lts, arguments “Eme 
tBR capability of Soviet bombers Ehat @he U. S.wiinwist Mov 
Comcede." (Report of Special Subcommititee on Degense oF 
Southeastern U. S., Committee on Armed Services, House, 
owen, 2nd.) 
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dependent upon the Soviets deployment of a new 3s) 
bomber (the Blinder had only a one-way intercontinenre 
range capability); and was otherwise content to study the 
"cost-effectiveness” aspects of the alternative new inter- 
ceptor configurations. ® The Administration did initiate 
me early 1964 7=menetneless jeene P12 alrverart test prwegqman 
which continued with three planes beyond 1966. This new 
interceptor was to have a MACH-3 speed and a long range 
maocowlriy at both Magh ana wlow-alti tudes. 

With regard to surface-to-air Missiles, er atremur 
was made by the Defense Department after 1960 co lercenges 
disperse the sites. Both Bomarc and Hercules  eonerol 
Capability was, Weneiae placed bap the BUEC pregran. al 
963, Secretary MacNamara had justified the retention cf 
the almost 400 Bomarc missiles by pointing out that they 
Bost only $20 million a year to operate and that) their 
concentration on eight soft bases would probably induce 
the Soviets to target missiles against them. The phase- 
out of Bomarc A missiles began nevertheless in 1964 with 


mire Les “BY missiles’ redistributed then among six baseane 


—_——— ee 





Beec e.g., MacNamara's testimony, Hearings, Senate, 
Department of Defense Appropriations 1964 (Part 1), 88th, 
eee, Februdam. 2505, ep. 102-103. 


7Hearings, House, Subc. of Conmmoagen Approps., Depage- 
ment of Defense Appropriations 1964 (Part 1), 88th, Isr, 
February 1963, pp. 512-513; also, Hearings, Senate, Depart-~- 
ment of Defense Appropriations 1965 (Part 1), February 1964, 
ee 103. 
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Also, the Nike-Ajax force was completely phased-out by mid- 
1965; and in early 1966 it was decided to remove the twenty- 
two Hercules batteries which had been deployed to defend 
soft SAC bomber bases in the U. S. and Greenland. In an- 
nouncing this decision to remove the Hercules, MacNamara 
reasoned that since the affected SAC bases would be “high 
Perority targets for early enemy missile attack, 1U nos ogg 
[made] sense to maintain their relatively costly anti-bomber 
defenses."?° At this same time, MacNamara proposed the con- 
tinued development of the SAM-D program as a possible re- 
eli 


placement for the Hawk and Hercules in the 1970's. 


Finally, the U. S. responded to the Soviets’ offensive 





——— a 





ee me ee Sas 


dist a (o see during Hearings, Senate, Military Proecure— 
feomeeAuthor | zations. Fiscal. Year .)90/, Felbruany 1966) D.aye. 
such reasoning appears inconsistent, however, with Mac- 
Namara's arguments for tne retention of U. S. manned bombers 
earlier in this same statement: 





"They can force the enemy to provide defense 
against aircraft in addition to defense against 
missiles. This 1S Oarelcularly Gostly @me wie 
case of terminal defenses. The defender must 
make his allocation of forces in ignorance of 
the attacker's strategy, and must provide in 
advance for defenses against both types of at- 
feaiel< winieuaien Clhies@ fees ateeecl oie etal aelaiosigy 
however, can postpone his decision until the 
time of the attack, then strike some targets 
with missiles alone and others with bombers 
alone, thereby forcing the defender, in ef- 
fect, to waste’ a large part of his re- 
sources, (pe. 55-56. Ttalics added.) 


| 1 
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missile threat by preparing to make a transi filename 
type of air defense which would be much less dependent on 
a complex, ground-based command and control siivizontee” 
Accordingly, in 1966, MacNamara proposed to undertake wea 
Sentract derinteronwerace Lor dey eres prototypes of 
a highly a eis airborne warning and control system 
(AWACS) aircraft and its Soe eaeY overland radar. 

ft fas wost the U. S. on@ene order or $2 5a lire. 
year to support the above bomber defense programs between 
1961-66. These expenditures assume special significance 
mm the confiext of the other specific anti-ballistic missile 
(ABM) programs which were (and were Sot) pursued in 
America at this same time. While this is not the: place for 
an extended. discussion of ABM questions, it seems appro- 
pebate to jW#xktapose briefly the U. s.' ee ABM?” <dée 
Wetee of the carly 1960°sewith the Paige eee defense?" 
ieeues of the carly 1950's. | 

Now, considerable funds had been expended in the 
United States since 1958 on various programs iGmipnovide 
Wemening»eofwa ballietic» missile attack. Three Ballistic 
Missile Early Warning Sites (BMEWS) had become operational 
by 1963 to give NORAD a fifteen minute warning capability. 
A missile defense alarm satellite system (MIDAS) had also 
been developed to increase this warning time to thirty 


PInuces,.. mwadditien, some, of the U. S.|'_ coastal sadam 
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were modified between 1964-66 to give them a iimited capa- 
bility to detect a short~range SLBM a few minutes prior to 
impact. 

Further, the Defense Department's Advanced Projects Re- 
wearen Agency nad, Since I958, been extensively Studyatiquem. 
full range of missile phenomenology with special emphasis on 
the ABM problem. And the "problem" centers on the question 
of whether to deploy the Army's Nike Zeus/Nike-X anti-inis- 
Sile missile system which has been under active development 
Since November 1956. 

iMpVomen enenlietoss mevellbe lars: arguments for the deployment of an ABM 
system seem to be that it would (1) -save lives, (2) Mexeebeeieea— 
Garnst accidental missile firings, (3) discourage nuclear pro; 
liferation, and (4) discourage Chinese Communist ICBM develop- 
foot. Lt cam \ibe noted that.(2), (3), and, (4) ane ustpupeeae 
G@eons that wexe not particularly relevant to the 1950-53 aia@ 
defense Fe baer Moreover, even the argument that defensive 
systems would reduce the number of deaths was not the primary 
meeus for the earlier te defense proponents. To be sure, Hi- 
roshima and Nagasaki were still vivid events at that time, and 
Pijemhydrogen bomb's, capaeities, had opened the age,of thneat- 
Gm@able national destmuction. YWetyedit seems that the diggades 


fense proponents (i.e. liberal scientists, scholars) were 


most concerned to demonstrate the "“wrong-headedness" of their 
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domestic detractors wno maintained “it couldn't be done” or 
who urged more nuclear offense instead ein oeiew  ords = 
eryone knew then (as now) that a deployed defense in itself 
Gould reducesdeaths. Against-a very lintwted@eincae me ever, 
a cogent argument for defense had to move on and address it- 
Senn to “domestic questions of timing, feasibility) Meese we«c. 
When the threat became significant, tne saving of lives be- 
came equated with the saving of the nation as an entity ~-- 
ama technicalwquestions and® cost-effectiveness considera 
tions became subordinated in the perspective of those who 
Sepported an ABM: 

One further justification for extensive ABM expendi- 
tures =~ which has been quite vocal in the U. S. after 1963 
-- is the reported initial deployment of such a system in 
m@@e"USSR. “Again, WO Significant similar arguments can’ De 
fOuma tor air derense programs in the early 1950's, despite 
the more overwhelming evidence then of superior Soviet bomb- 
er defenses. In Short, it seems that a basic difference be- 
tween the arguments for air defense in 1950-53 and for ABM 
defense in 1960-63 is explained by the intervening develop- 
ment of a perceived East-West strategic "balance of terror" 
whose very “delicacy” calls for greater attention now to the 
international systemic implications of major national secur- 
ity decisions. 


Hence, the principal arguments against the deployment 
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of an ABM system have been that it (1) might induce a Soviet 
preventive st¥fike or, failing that, would (2) lead to a xe 
newed "arms race" via a quantitative acceleration of the 
USSR ICBM program, (3) costs more to ,de@ploy sean eee a sco 
negate it via qualitative improvements in Soviet bomber or 
ICBM penetration aids, (4) is really not needed anyway due 
to the thaw in the Cold War. Arguments against bomber de- 
fense development in the early 1950's, on the other hand, 
tended to emphasize the domestic destabilization which would 
ensue: the budgetary diversions from preferred offensive 
systems; the sharp break with U. S. traditions and service 
doctrines; the difficult reconciliation of the demands of 
the disparate activities to be protected; the resultant "Ma- 
ginot Line" psychology; etc. When the detractors of air de- 
fense voiced the possible undesirable Soviet or allied re- 
actions to a defensive build-up, their positions seemed far 
Boes realistic. 

Now, to be sure, evenethe curment ABM detractors‘ axrgu- 
ments about undesirable Soviet responses to the deployment 
of an American anti-missile system seem rather strained. 
wemeny J. Stone observed in late 1965, for example, tChatyno 
Soviet spokesman “has made any attempt to deter our procure- 
ment of an anti-missile system by suggesting that the Soviet 


Unwen would ¢gaveehwoh pmiorawty to neutralizing ings effects 
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| by more Beene oo That is, there remain unmistakable 
domestic factors which also account for the Us 9S) réesteeagee 
to major ABM expenditures. 

The $20 billion ~price-tag estimate for Ghemamaak, 
deployed system has been, of itself, even more of an 
impediment than the similar price-tag put on an air de- 
fense program by the Lincoln Summer Study Group in 1952- 
he. .in addition, the questions of technicalgfeasibilig, 
msosile reaction speed, traffic handling capacity, dees. 
Giscrimimatizon capability, ete.) hbavephaunted, antigmiacme 
as well as anti-bomber defense programs. Also, until the 
very recent development of an “exoatmospheric" area de- 
fense capability for an ABM, the poligsicals@qmesczian of 
"whom to defend" and the burdensome economic requirement 
Het 2a complementary national fallout shelger orogram were 
important obstacles to the system's deployment. Further- 
Meee, the vocal supporters of ABM’Nave tended to be cen= 
Gemtraced only wWithtn segments of the nrirtary™anre Congress 
who, by themselves, have been unable to "break the back of 


meeestance’ to ABM within the Acminl Sensations her Iaipemwa 


*2Stone goes on to suggest that “this interesting 
lapse probably reflects Soviet interest in their own 
ballistic missile defense; it is psychologically and 
politically difficult to urge or warn your adversary 
to refrain from action you are yourself advocating and 
Planning.” ("Containing the Arms Race," BAS, KAI 1 Séo- 
wemoer 19659), "p>. ls") 
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scientists -- unlike their 1952-52) coun eae anes) —-— gave been 
essentially opposed to ABM, perhaps because of their percep- 
tion that the “balance of terror" is, after all, a balance. 
And the USAF {which had stopped all its ABM research in Jan- 
uary 1958) has remained even more skeptical of the attrition 
capability of an anti-missile missile than they had been 
beech cegard, to the»kill-rate of air defenses.*? Indeed, ABM 
R&D work has been, in a sense, even more ignoble in Defense 
Department/Air Force eyes than the previous air defense ef- 
Boris, in that a, pringipal justification for its extetence 
has been that it has advanced U. S. understanding of its 
FEBM penetration aids problems.1* 

Finally, let us consider again the question of the U.S.' 
©>2 billion per year bomber defense expenditures between 1961- 
66. Secretary MacNamara has submitted that 


the requirement for air defense iS more a 
PM@nickion Of Ete 1UMoer Of Cargjets cempe 


Ser example, General LeMay described the Air Force's 
pre-1958 research thusly: "The best scientific brains that 
we in the Air Force had been able to get hold of did not 
know how to do an effective job of shooting down the mis- 
Sile. They saw ways that could be explored, but even the 
fect Optimisittic said that they might get 10 pereeént ci tne 
missiles." (Hearings, Senate, Committee on Appropriations, 
Supplemental Defense Appropriations Bill 1958, 85th, 2nd, 
Memuary 1958, p. 114.) Such USAF Statements were retained 
throughout the 1960's. 


eseee e.g., Hearings, Senate, Committee scm mem sain. 
ieitions, Nuclear Test Ban Treaty, 88th, Ist, Avwgqust 1963, 
meee POULT. ,; Ga LE . 





PANO, 

defended than of the number of attacking bombers. 

Since the enemy would not know in advance which 

targets our bombers would attack, he weuld@na ome 

defend all of the targets....That is One Omeene 

major arguments, if not the major argument £or oun 

heavy manned bombers.192 
end General Thomas S. Power has written that “PU @e were, 
conceivable that bombers someday may have to serve as pene- 
MaegetOon aids fOr Our missiles by attacking an @gguess emss 


uae By reversing the national roles 


missile defense system. 
in these arguments, it 1s interesting to ponder whether the 
mltimate significance of air defense in the ballistic mis- 
Sile age might have been its contribution to the retardation 
Of widespread ABM systems deployment in both the U. S. and 


USSR, with the attendant unpredictable ramifications upon 


the international strategic balance. 





Sear nee, Senate, Department of Defense Appropria- 
miens, 1966 (Part 1), 89th, Ist, February 1965, p. 49; and 
Hearings, House, Department of Defense Appropriations 1966 
meee 3), p. 139. 


On esign fOr SuLVive (New York, 1964)))) pi 7 er. 
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Section A. U.S. Signals of Strategic Offensive Capability 
and Intent 

Between 1945-47, United States demobilization policies 
mad cut its long-range operational bomber Eorce £O eas rmerion 
oe vis wartime strength.  Desgite this action jeererc fom 
growing body of scholarly Western opinion which holds that 
President Truman was ready to begin the Cold War as early 
as mid-1945. As one U. S. commentator has recently written; 
mf: 1S now eCVvident tm@at, tar trom FOL lowing firs BP reson 
wericy of conciliation, shortly after taking ofrice Truman 


Manched a powerful foreign policy initiative aimed at 


reducing or eliminating Soviet influence in Europe... 


fend that} the atomic bomb...determined much of Truman’s 
eerrt to a tough solder. ea" 
scar Alperovitz, Atomic Diplomacy: Hiroshima aid 











Potsdam (New York, 1965), p. 13. For an essentially con- 
Its Origins (Vol. 1) (London, 1961), pp. 268--270 and 332; 
me) for che melated perspective which argues WhaweAmer ia s 
pon Door' ampemalistic bombast" in 1945-47 gpreeluded a 
rapprochement with Stalin, see William A. Williams, The 
Tragedy of American Diplomacy (New York, 1962), passim. 
See, also, Martin F. Herz, The Beginnings of the Coid War 
(Indianapolis, 1966), passim. 
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Moreover, various U. S. military leadémegbec[awi a. 
to argue publicly that air-atomic forces shoulda >eiie en 
mary component of the American defense establishment.’ For 
example, General James Doolittle urged: ."We must have stri- 
Bing power --—~ and -striking power in mass and at Voncm@aana.e 
Tt must be a power that knows no barriers of land or water. 
ie must be «air power. "7 y's gl 2) fii@-1946, the requirement 
pom aU. S. d@@trine Gk “massive retaltation. Via stra tccagke 
alr power was proclaimed when General Spaatz asserted that 
emerican strength Should Ive in “our abvlity te Strike ae. 
ee ckiy with a counter-offensive, to neutralize the hostile 
mae at lbs source..waby striking, at the vitals of the ag- 
gressor."* The authoritative Finletter Commission reinforced 
these sentiments, in its 1948 published, report, sey eolommeera 
lat — national security pestune should place wemumci— 
pal reliance on strategic aviation capable of destroying the 
enemy's industrial base. 

ie Ui SS. stvatocie doctrinal pronouncements Ceneln= 
mea to underline heavily the air-atomic delivery povcntial on 


ee ra PS Ay SO ee yg a RR 


“Hearings, Scenavey Commit teeren Militay Affairs, We 
pemiment of Armed Forces; Department of Military Secunity 


(Mirification), 79th, Ist, S. 864 anad’s. “1482, October W945, 
2) 5 as a 





SHearings, Hewse, Subc. of Comm. on Approos., Millijeam, 
Escablivshment Appropriations Bill 1947, 94h, 2nd, Mayen, 
p. 402. 
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American bombers within the context of a "containment" poli- 
Cy, previews Of such a emegeddoue: with the USSR began to 
appear frequently in U. S. mass media after 1947. As one 
Beckicle repemted aia me 1943: 


The U. S. planes would go out from England in 


very small groups -- perhaps in twos and threes. 
Flying at more than 35,000 feet they would seek 
to slip into RUSSla Unnoticed.... Russia tadean 
Ls, extremely bad....Their targets: first, Mos= 
cow -- Moscow, above all. Then the other cities 
©f Burepean Rucsia.—~ Kiev, Leningead,. Kharkoy, 
Odessa.4 


During this 1946-52" period, U.S, “alr power Beate linaee 
was complemented by a barrage of public talk from government 
voices (in and out of uniform) which vroposed its early use 
in. a preventive war.” 

lite bate 1949057 the lass cera Cation and SEraGegy een, 
gressional Hearings ("B-36 versus Supercarrier") provided 
more strategic offensive Signals. At its most basic level, 
Biesissue that developed during these Heat Ngo sWas  -OsGe ten. 


INine which military service 


et 


cae ere magazines May 1/ ~21948, pp 30-3 eee 
ele was reportedly based on a speéch by General G. C. Kenney, 
COM-SAC. See, also, General Spaatz, "If We Sliould Have to 
Mmm Again,” Lite, July 5, £9438, pp. 35-44. “and dana 
Alsop, "If War Comes," Saturday Evening Post, September ll, 
res, pp. 15-17, 17e=138% ae - 








>For a discussion of such proposals see Vagts, Defense 
pec, Diplomacy, Pp. s2e=ees, and Bell, Negotlaclon from 


strength, Dos 22 34e 
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could carry out best a Strategy which <ouqe deme. 

to our national security interests with the necessity 

of inflicting maximum devestation on the heart of 

the Soviet Union. {Thus]...although Che gnaw eo es 

have drawn from its traditional strategie Goce... 

of sea power to suggest an alternative strategy er 

peripheral warfare, emphasizing its flexibility, 

selectivity and restraint...[{it] chose to aug aaa 
stead that the Navy could handle the massive air 

Strikes at the heart of Russia better than could the 

Air Force. 

Whether the attack would take the form of the Navy's "pin- 
voint" low-altitude bombing of military targets, the Air 
Force's high-altitude mass area strikes on industrial 
Cemplexes, or -~ which was more likely -- both, the U. S&S. 
Seearegyewhich@was gropingly being formulated clearly 
pae@wimplications for the Soviet air defense posture. 

To assess just how capable this posture could be 
against varying U. S. offensive deployments was another 
fundamental aspect of these 1949 Hearings. The Navy, for 
ieee part, termed the B-36 bomber a “billion dollar blunder” 
because USN fighters and, therefore, presumably, the Soviet 
dammemse could outmanéUver it in its “lumbering” flight. 
Admiral Radford and his group argued at length that the Air 
E@ree Was not justifred in neglecting fighter protectYom by 


coneentrating on obtaining an intercontinental bombing -capa-— 


mebty, and urged a redirection of U. S. resources ‘Ceware 


earond "NSC-662.-, ° iIneSehilting, Hammond ja 
Sayden, Strategy Politiles..., pp. 281-282. 
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small, faste@embers and high performance fighters which 
would operate from a network of forward land bases and 
supercarriers./ En this way, the acgument ran, the enema. 
air defensive capability could be degraded by swift, low- 
kevel attacks, frem many dinrections. Further, by implica-— 
tion, such a strategy would require the eneiny's air defense 
Beomcountcra@eeS. Gorwand~based fighter aix cover Capabilities, 
whereas an alternative posture of essentially home-based 
forces would permit the Soviet defense to be geared more 
primarily te bomber airesaft characteristics. 

Now, during these Hearings, there was general U. S. 
agreement on the importance of an overseas bomber base 
Skmuctbure. For a varbety of reasons, hewewer, the Air 
Beecesdesired to develop an intercontinental attack capas 
palesey. A wpxrincipal faetom was its concern about for- 
ward base denial. If adequate overseas bases were available, 
the B-36 would indeed operate from them and thus increase 
Feel oninca the "lumbering" aircraft's altitude and speed 
pemionrmanece to compound further the Soviet defense problem. 
im forced" to een Ene coOmbsmental U.nSe tne 
bomber'’s range capabilities (plus those of aerial refueled 


mm a ee ae 


‘Hearings, House, Committee on Armed Services, 
iablonw,,Dekense Program -- Unarication and Straleqy, 
(Hereinafter referred to as Unification and Strategy Hear- 


ee ee 


MOS) njeeSesSitiy, LStye October 1949, pp. 46, 139, ~181, end Sao: 
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medium bombers) would still complicate the enemy's air 
defense as it would require him to "look around amg loba! 
circumference for any approaching attacks."° | 
These Hearings, of course, revealed clearly the 

be S.' dackeohian 1ntegqmated strategic ene and the 
Bit aciesmxc inl integration posed by the current inter- 
service dehates and defense budgetary ceilings. Neverthe- 
less, to the Soviets, the Hearings must have reinforced 

the signals that the U. S. was relying exclusively on air- 
atomic power for its security and was seeking to build a 
fouece Of botim meditim an@yweayy* boners anrdM@modein fighters 
which would be deployed for humerous " cneBem strikes, 
eeoenst a full spectrum of “farg@ts, by S@ choWGemot tactics, 
mer along a wide variety “Or axes. “Another "disturbing aspece 
Sethe U.S. signakssduring Chis ”*time USE Hee eGSn thers 
utterly confident forecast of the success of bomber missions 
no matter what final form the Pi teed" strategy took. 
And then, of course, there was the January 1950 announce- 
ment by President Truman that the U. icp womlkd procecd™ tore. 


velop the hydrogen bomb. 


Sceneral Bradley's testimony, Unification and Strategy 
Me@erings, p. 525% Se@e also SECAF Symington'’s testimony, p. 
431f£. General Vandenberg’s testimony on pp. 455 and 510- 
Sllecomes chose to»submitting that the B=36 threatewould 
Cause the USSR to exhaust its resources in preparing a 
defense, and provides an interesting parallel to the then 
fashionable U. S. perception of Soviet motivations, l.e. 
eon ebenkruptcy via large detecnse OUL ays. 
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Against the background of the above polemics and 
Statements were the ectual development and @deplovmewse: 
the U. .S.' strategic offensive capability. sili 
buildup of SAC did not begin in earnest until 1949, the 
U. S. demonstrated its interest and expertise in air- 
atomic matters early in the post-war period. In Septem- 
ber 1946, three B-29's flew non-stop from Japan to Chicago 
Gemprove the feas@bility of long-range strategic bombing. 
Two months later the U. S. dispatched six B--29's ona 
See lomatie Mission to the Amemacan zonewor Germany 
mepeuets' natural sanclination tosfiocus their inital eae 
Gdemense efforts in Central and Eastern Europe were doubt 
lessly fortified by this move which, also, probably created 
weet SsoecuLation that the.U. "Si mwoulld sce stoseuiy the 
power vacuum in Europe with permanent American bomber 
bases ~~ speculation which was soon to be contirmed,. 


Dien gueches OAS. Beowlaen. Crisis tie Ua Ceece baie 


bee? GoOUupS to England .-—- within unrefueled striking rage 
of Moscow -~- and in August 1948 SAC was operating from four 
bases in Great eee inte Concurrently, the U.S," Beslan 

9 


It is revealing that The Forrestal Diaries (edited 
ee Ww. Millis, New York, 1951, p. 457), Tn ovtiineng sence 
considerations which affected the decision to send B-29's 
to England, mentions the effects on the American public, 
ne USAF, and Great Britain -- but says W@cWwinG avemes aac 


Suen a move would, could, or should do to Ehe wa 
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Airlift was Seven GEER eee Clearly the powerful@et iii, 
Of thesUSAP sic hese oil ee oe easily carry nuclear 
bombs as foodstuffs. Then, during February and Maccnes 
49. - U. S. B-50 madewthe first non-stop flight jasemme 
the world with four successfully executed in-fligme ier 
fuelings from KC~29 tankers. Several months later a B-4/7 
set a speed record by flying non-stop across the U. S. in 
mice NOtims and) tToOmey--Six minutes. 29 

, (he principal UzAr expemenaumees during the 1950-50 
Be. ioe Se went fOresstrategic alrcraft systems .9ame 
addition, the Korean War had caused the U. S.. to speed up 
the acquisition of rights to an overseas base system 
moulded to the capabilities of the B-47. By 1953, SAC 
could be seen operating from airfields in Greenland, 
i@icain, Morocco, seein, and throughout ore Bate asiee 

As a further consequence of the Korean san nei 

Mengress, beginning in 1951, had err. building 
of a series of large aircraft carriers. The Soviets had 
therefore to consider the prospects of an GVeEns Gite .cem- 
Pox ain defense taskewhich would havesto comivent Ene 


Variety of attack tactics and penetration routes open to 


ace G. Hubler, SAC: The Strategic Air Command (New 
iMeii<, 1950), ps oe 
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naval strikes launched within the expansive Mediterranean 
and Pacific Ccean areas. 

Furthermore, the U. S. demonstrated the mnegreagacuam 
its nuclear stockpile when atomic bombs 

were fired off belter-skelter during 1951. 

More than 18 atomic blasts were officially 

acknowlecdced Sibrome) 945. co: loads only vercin, 

including the two that were dropped on Japan, 

were fired). There was suddenly enough 

fissionable material in the nation's locker 

for such devices as atomic-powered submarines 


for which the Navy let a contract in September 
IS) Se 


Then, tec, the USSR ee@edld voakawwemder When UgS. oOffen— 
Sive air forces would become equipped with thermonuclear 
weapons, since the first hydrogen device had been exploded 
iy America on November 7, 1952. 

EC womoht be mentioned, wiawaa Digs, blac ae eteeinC GO — 
viets' defensive tasks were complicated by the widely de- 
ployed Use S. offemsive forces -=— Seviet detensive syaetems 
deployment decisions were not made any easier by inconsis-—- 
=U. S. targeting doctrine “Sixnals." Taat 1S, aaaeseems 
peactically impossible tosdiscern which Sewmiet tamgets 
were planned to be retaliated against first by SAC air- 
eee diuing this period. At a press comfercnce in Algor 
mol, Genésal Vandenbergmanneiamced Ehagman Air FOrCe “se- 


assessment of its job now required that "the emphasis, 


E ereeley and Blair, The Hydrogen Bomb, p. 132. 
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in point of time, must go first to destroy Ene emein soma 


bility to smash us and then to wreck his warmelmg poten- 


ul2 


felea: |. Yet,.-1n 1954) former Secretary Ob. tim aime Force 


Pmletter weete thai whe old counter~industry concep ier 
mae strategic air should be given up." And, la beings eee 
my Air Force colonel stated, with reference to the Nee EP Olmee 
iemegeting doctrine in 1950-53: 


We) Swieched  Euomebelea=pestruction of will ane 
ability to wage war; Bravo-Blunting of offensive 
HOreeas —eOMmeco--CrinGcureleOtelnterd4cLLOn,. il 
tiat OrdGr Of OriGmley | tOsRonmeo, Welta Brave 
when the infancy of NATO demanded, at General 
Bisenhcower's 1nsistence, Claat the solidarzty 6: 
the newly born NATO community required predomi- 
nant emphasis -- even by strategic offense forces 
=" Upon the retardaeion task, 4 .e. degtructuen 
Of Short—-range eneny alr strength 1n Orde stor 
meOlate the bateletteld lwinglight of the tact 
that the strategic force alone possessed a nu- 
clear capability....It was necessary to demon- 
strate to our new allies that this capability was 
directly CGommutted to therr jmopore .-s 


Finally, there were even hints in tee. &. Sf a 
Qquasi-"flexible response" targeting philosophy ines i195 2% 
temo. News and World Report reported then that: "Ready 
in the Pentagon...is a whole series of atomic-attack plans, 
Been with a different combination of targets to £1E a 
te cited in Alpevonce, MExXly (October 1952) eee 
ES) srteue and Poltey A pp. ss 
enone R. E. Kirtley, USAF, "National Military Plan- 


ning Requirements," Center for International Affairs Seminar 
[avoet, Harvard University, January 1960, pb. 3cm 
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different war situation. Counteratlkack.. . mote eueme ne 
Ukraine entirely, if that area shcwed signs of rebelling 


I CT considered at all 


against Communist war planners." 
Valid by the Kremlin, such "signals" could ieee ee 
uncertainty into Soviet systems deployment calculations 


ama could call for greater attention to the requivemenmes 


of defensive mobility and rapid reaction~-times. 


_— me ee ee ee 


October 23, 1953, p. 22. 
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section B. Domestic Perceptionemot Cie s se) aa 





Ailr-atomic defense was a pressing concern Of Ehe USSR 
in 1946. It has even been suggested that” Elem tr mes 
ject faced by Soviet air-power planners after World War I1 


n L6 i ca 


was to establish a modern air defense system.... 
important to note, however, that there were some Soviet 
domestic considerations at that time which would seem to 
have argued against a rapid air defense build-up. Marxist- 
Pemiunist-Stalinise dogma and Russian history had converged 
mo Cause a continued public deprecation of the general 
strategic ligeeserace of the enemy's air offensive force 

and the specific role of Sumprise attack lice acm oe 
course, emphasized the fundamental importance of the 
Seero-economic structure in charting a nation’s historical 
eaen, Lenin, for his part, did not shew much interest in 
reassessing this doctrine on the basis of the introduction 
See litary air power during his lifetime. Fumthemmore, 
the basic Marxist perspective was reinforced by Stalin's 
doctrine of the “permanently operating factors" which he 
formulated in 1942. Accordingly, any war in which the USSR 
was involved would be victorious due to the stability of 


Plssia's home-front, the morale of her armed forces, the 


ability of her commanders, and the quantity and quality 


> Oper t Ae Killiiarx, A History of Sovietwiime Power 
mlew York, 1962), p. 222. 
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of her army divisions. This doctrine remained aeacema2— 
imelysthrowgheuwe Stalin's lifetime. As sucess amount’ of 
solitzkreig’ “atemle otirensive power "coumeamalene enable a 
Western aggressor to triumph in a ain Indeed, insofar as 
the U. S.' atomic stockpile was actually a primary ples eouaice avait 
to Soviet aggression in the early post-war-years, the aspect 
that probably gave Moscow pause was its possible ultimate 
Petects In a prolonged war of attrition which would enable 
the small American production of bombs and bombers to be ac~ 
celerated. 

SineeLareny ,. "she caw ly warning of surprise attack was not 
a basic theoretical concern to the Soviets since ene unex- 
Pee@eedness of the aggressor’s blow could in no wise prove 
dacisiwve. To beesuse, te USSR had undergone the traumas of 
umemy's “surprise” attack amelo4dl. Yet, as “in Czarist 
tames, Russia had acheved a long,“silow, and bloody salva- 
tlletiwe Lt can be argued furthermore, US al OSS Loc Iss) Lic 
1941 involved more the unexpected superiority of German 
forces rather hati Sy MMMM Oe eC Meme eete S «eC uaiy emma? 
with regard to the available information on the quantity and 
Q@elity of American force the Russians may suffer from (in 
Voltaire's phrase) an Gn aeeneenerte Of@riches , thererseams 
iteerle “Goubt that the Soviets felt confident in their Ul a. 


“order of battle" intelligence. 
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in addi ti ommeie Soviet leadership during Womld Waigecl 
bad» lostethe conve andeuse iowa wemiemer Roe ors els 40 
percent of their people, many Of their greates OMeigeew ae 
much of their richest natural resource area. Agarose 
Russian ideas of an acceptable (survivable) level Giger 
may have been different from Western ones. — 

More tangible and formidable dGnsideeentioneene those 
of geography. The Kremlin faced in 1946 the weighty task of 
Peonding the largest national land mass in the world, with 
alr approaches along a boundary of about 20,000 miles. 

These borders could, of course, be viewed with equal cogency 
as being essentially impregnable to air-attack. Such a view 
seems especially applicable to the USSR whose appreciation 
Gm the techniques - long-range air navigation was unsophis- 
cated to say the least. There were, henceforth, the dees 
Pithkod .watexs and tundra,ef ghe,Agctic North with ltgqadeanth 
of air-navigational check~points and frequent magnetic 
eeemms; the frozen wastes of he etiiy East; the world’s 
most rugged mountain ranges and arid deserts o£ the Sewen- 
and the quickly developed, unbroken tier of satellite States 
mepche Wesik. (lesen Withetbhese ge@quagphical 
Factors was the aura Of impregnability which could have 

meen generaccd by tire flattire of the Soviets' closed society. 


mus, thew di@rces' locations were “hidden'; thems natusal 
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and man-made barriers to low-level overland alr Navige aaem 
were unknown to the foreigner; adequate maps ORGS Ulla 
able to the enemy for effective high altitude bombing; etc. 
From the above standpoints, a major allocation of scarce re- 
sources by..the Soviet government toward fighter Pi ecicc2 and 
radar defense programs would appear unwarranted -- especial- 
ieern the context of Bar cov aciieireeies SS parent need to re- 
@evyer first from the ravages Of war and to reestablisn wire. 
fore ical Conerol over ele COUNErY . 

Furthermore, Soviet published military doctrime tereagqu. 
ete the Stalinist era limrted its air forces to the™ tract: 
m@monal role of “supporting paouna Croops; and the Gmgqanmace 
tion of air power in the USSR Defense Ministry scene CO pide= 
weme Coe Soviet Air Force from achieving political parte, 
with meso vlee Army and Navy. / Thus, any attempts by the 
(meecary elite to refashven publicly its forces in considez= 
ation of the new requirements of air-atomic defense would 
face bureaucratic obstaclés, even apart from the pervasive 
S@eciation of Soviet thought which otherwise charactermzed 
the Stuancls © meaa Oc 

Related to thils, @& Course, Was tne fact that mere 
jeeee NO effective pressures for alr defense brought to beaxy 
upon the” totalitarman regime by any anxious” domestic 


ri ged Lee, The Soviet Alr Force; pp. 246 pez ac. 
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population. indeed, through Stalin's mass media conleneier 


“the Soviet public had to wait” for nearly U0 yore 


mee iii 1 eter 


find out precisely what the atom bomb was. 
such lack of atomic “candor on stalin s pare cou cma 
itself be considered a defenSive=ploy of sorts. "By 
feigning a near indifference to the sorrow that atomic 
weapons can cause, one can perhaps deny other nations the 


| : hg 
clues needed to press their advantage in crises.” 


Lt can be noted finally that "there Lhad been yee 


need to develop a,large, modern air-defense fighter J.and 


radar warning and ground control] force in redr areas during 


(ead War If ™as...the DWitwatre was unable to embaritomea 
; ; ; : 2 

systematic strategic air offensive against the USSR"; e 

"Japanese preoccupation with the campaigns in the Pacific 


ame South East Asia virtually eliminated any threat™of lo 


and 


Ne 


ee ae ee ee 


SHenry A. Kissinger, Nuclear Weapons and Foreign 
Melecy (Garden City, N. Yoa,0195/), Dp. 84. Moreover oie 
Merl "decreed" that, in any ws esiieyi iy the long-range genetic 
dangers from nuclear fallout would present no problem for 
the Soviet people since the "Lysenko Theorem" had enabled 
the genetic endowment of the species to be changed by 
external treatment, including proper nutrition: 





eer ge H. Quester, om the [dentiricartron Of weal 
and Pretended Communist Military Doctrine," Journal of 


@enrlict Resolution, X (June I966), p. 173. 
iinet AC HiSeOryvof Semrct Air Power, eae. 


None of Germany's four-engined heavy bombers built prior 
moO World War It went into large-scale preduet ren. 





in 
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range alr attack, Oneuie uSceitae 


Thus, the»£ew conventional 
air defense programs and techniques which the Soviets devel- 
opedeprior towl945 went dargely untestedmandp as such, #e@ould 
provide no wartime operating record as an impetus to their 
continued development in peacetime. 

Ilowever, all of these domestic considerations to 
support, if you will, air defense non-action were subordi- 
mecca #86 a Single factoryin the Stalinist internation: 
peespective:eehis implacable convictwen that the fumdamental 
"contradictions" between capitalism and socialism would in- 
evitably erupt into general war at the initiative of the 
West. For this principal reason the USSR had to improve 
ieee: nbexnational powerepesmiten throughetermastomeal ee 
pansion, and prepare a defense of the Motherland against 
such an opponent who was nuclear armed and effectively be- 
yond the reach of the USSR's ground-air combined Sue re 
team. Henceforth, the Soviet people must be prepared for 
an eventual retreat into the great spaces of the interior, 
wearing down the enemy as they go. Total mobilization via 
the "permanently operating factors" would be effected and 


the enemy would be defeated by a massive ground counter- 


Setensive which would overrun Europe. The rolewof wee air 
defense system was to be an essential one: to operate 
ake 


Lee Thiee Sevilet Air Force, p. Tu" 
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more or less independently to he brimig order oubloe cee 
during seach jeligeeyof the drawn-out encounter se. aberweron, 
by reducing the effects of localized bomber raids on Soviet 
industrial and population complexes, and exacting as eid 
eae tobl as possibbesef sane senemy bomber conevoming The ° 
MeeSeient of ees: B-29 overseas bases by Tu=a "su yeuie 
aliee contribute to lamitimgmehesdamage to the USSR. Such 
a strategic doctrine was held in 1946 and was maintained in- 
tales —= at #eastepublwely --sthrougheutethe Stalinawsieeema. 

The amportence: Gi this aideéo@logical framework tomseatin =. 
Seciswen im 1946 te launeh awsfulbescaiemanr defense effort 
seems unquestionable. But there also appear to be some 
OuWer, more pragmatic: cons#derationsewhich bore upon this 
@ecision. First, Stalin and his oe officers had been very 
much impressed by the damage caused by raw sv cad American 
heavy bombers to German and Japanese neers amd lndustrresy 
which clearly argued for greater sauce on to strategic air 
defense problems.: 

Secondly, it was a well-known fact of Wonmlemaicmae 
bembing @ffensives that -- while they were generally e£- 
fective -~- the attacker's losses did rise rapidly (much 
faster than lineally) with the depth of enemy territory 


ne) e.g., Gerbert S. Dinnerstein, The) Sovret Military 
Posture as a Reflection of Soviet Strategy, Project RAND 
Research) Memorandum RM 2102, March 24, 1958, p. 5. 
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into which they penetrated. Hence, considerable importance 
could be attached to the potential ceifectivenccomo meena 
military “defense-in-depth" concept fer whreametem oo lene 
great land spaces were quite well suited. Also, the rele- 
vance of a "defense-in-depth" program was enhanced by the 
Russians' concerted shift of their western-located heavy 
imaus tries to wthe moressecure regions of the VYoloa and 
the Urals -- a move which would greatly increase an ag- 
gressor's required penetration distances. This dispersal 
program had been begun by the Soviets in the mid-1930's, 
was accelerated during the war, and became one of the 
country's major enterprises during the immediate post-war 
period. There was, moreover, the seemingly evident impor- 
mance of a build-up in amneat BOee ee artillery sStreng iis ier 
widespvread, deep deployment within the USSR to protect 
ieammeating Ground LOrees preoaretory tO a COUnLer-Of felicia 
And as artillery had been traditionally the Russians' 
military Paes, the Soviets were naturally predisposed to 
exaggerate the potential efficacy of such a defensive 
technique. | 

thacdiy, Stalin” Ss) percept onswor Ehe@pt Gaia bu lert yen. 
an air defense effort were greatly affected by the large 
technical legacy in defensive military equipment and 
Scient#er1c skill which the USSR acquired Erom Germany 


beginning in 1945. 
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In all the main fields O€ Strategie war eeeten 

weapons “the Soviet air debt to Germany...was 

most marked. The first generation of Jet figm@em 

planes such as the [Mig-15)], the early-warning 

radar equipment, the radar guidance of fighter 

planes both frem the ground and an the are, 

prototypes of most of the first ground-to-air 

and adlc—-teeain quilced weapons, these are what the 

USSR owes in whole or in part to German sclentific 

and technical engineering genius. 

Fourthly, @e could be argued that@an eleémemesan ae 
initial Stalinist perspective on air-atomic defense was 
the demobilization ofWehe West in 1945-47. This@e@ieme, - 
from a pragmatic standpoint, appeared to reduce the de- 
fFensive problem for the USSR to more manageable proportions. 
Or, in Marxist-Leninist terms, since "tottering capitalism" 
was propped up only by military spending, demobilization 
forebode severe economic crises in. the West and could 
Masten thevonset of its conflict with the socialist states, 

In 1946, therefore, all of these factors had coalesced 
into a decision to prepare defenses against the inevitable 
attack. There seems little doubt that the verve with which 
the Stalinist regime approached the implementation of this 
decision between 1946-52 resulted in some measure from the 
previously discussed U. S. strategic "Signals." For example, 
The Forrestal Diaries make note of Soviet fears in mid-1948 
generated by the U. S.' "overexcitable statements" proposing 


Be yey "Strategic Air Defense," in Lee (ed.), The 
Soviet Ader and sRecket Forces, ob. 124 
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Prevenelve (aia, and Andrei Vishinsky made a particularly 
vituperative U.N. speech in September 1948 denouncing U. S. 
mass media articles which "reproduce detailed plans of at- 
tack. "> Such public utterances in the U. S. assume special 
moortance when one Considers how difficult @¢ as to con 
vince a Russian that U. S. individuals often express views 
Which are at variance with their government's policies. 

Related to the effects of the overt U. S. preventive 
war talk was the possible effect on the Soviet military ef- 
Memes Of the U. S.* “Baruch Plan” for the control of atemle 
pmecgy proposed carly in the post-war period. As suggescecd 
Meone respected British commentator, the most unfortunate 
aftermath of this abortive plan was 

Emer eredence 1t Cave: tO Ehe practicaltreyaon 

waging preventive war against a great power. 

FOr this 1S just what 3S meant Dy tie nr! teemon 

of “instant and condign punishment" Cof any 

transgressors of the control arrangements] by 

atomic bombs. [{ The Soviets] reacted in a per- 

fectly predictable way by energetically starting 

ghicirsewneatomicvenexgy pregramme and making 

Sure wehat. tileineiteecerve fronts Crsswene oucmed 

as @ar ais pessible away @iisoem themr civeies and 

SSscomrial lm@dUStigial cmgeas COlget @mealer @epen 


ei Geerrain Gor aime degemcse. 2 

Additionally, the persistent voices in» the Us. S. 
Gee ciadceiec) ae 
Bal Speeches Novemeer 1, 19043 sep ase 


Zope M. S. Blackett, Atomic Weapons ANG Eaoiee eo 
mapvors (Cambridge, 1956), pp. Fi=9Z: 
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which urged the expansion of the Korean War effort and 
even the use of atomic weapons agains eee onmme o mann mee 
well have forced upon the Soviet leadership a heightened 
meassessment of how exposed their own ,eeunt ye 1 ecm 
em alr-atomic attack. In this ceonmectionyeileeice ae. s 
that the USSR's State Planning Commission Chairman, Saburov, 
Bedothe 19th Party Congress in October 1952 that tie) daa. 
persal of Soviet industry, making it less vulnerable to air 
attack, would be a key feature of the nation's latest Five 
Year Bien." -/ 

Dhet usespeculate;ss final lyweupon thewposcciisle efliecm 
on Soviet air defense developments of the U. S.' "the 
bomber will always get through" signals. That these 
Signals had been received clearly a the USSR is evident. 
The Sdoviets' Major General Khlopov wrote, in June 1950, 
Mae the bankruptcy of the [American]? plan for future 
tee -CONSIiSts in the fact that theyealmost all proceed 
from the extremely favorable conditions in which the 
enemy (the USSRi will be so weak in the air that it will 
be possible in the first phase of the war to complete, with 


impunity, flights to targets selected by Americans."*° 


oer York. Times; O@rOvemsee sos moe ol. 


ator In Garthott , Sevret Gtrategy Jheene Nuetvedn 
pee, p. 136. 
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This operative USAF assumption made SAC less sensitive 
to Soviet air defense developments which would logically 
have called for improved U. S. countermeasures ~~ and, thus, 
trom this point Of view, gave the effectiveness Gf Sovier 
air defense systems a more “on-going" character in the USSR. 
Additionally, the low USAF regard for Soviet air defenses 
mietnered SAC's rejection Of sone -way bombing missions. This 
meant that the USAF was not reluctant to plan flights whose 
withdrawing aircraft retraversed threatening USSR flak areas 
mee tighter base territory. Such U. S. tactics would seem 
tO give added importance to deployed air defenses, especial- 
ie in the context of a war of attrition. MOGe@V eR, Selle mu ot 
emphasis on multiple bomber missions launched .fueneneteen 
Feetes Meant also that 1t would pay the Ussk to plan Teatde. 
fenses to Cope With Ceparemng bombersuas Well taoms)> eae 
invading force. It remains then to discuss specifically the 


development of the Stalinist air defense posture. 





Section C. The Development O@b@Ghe Stati Ga tigger 


Posture 


During, 1946, the first ainpreved ~adan seals, warning ue 
Pits were set) Upgadong sce Re ate ee tes elo cen “cae 
mobs Of Centvaleoawe Western Europe.“ Tn 1947 ,SSovrterwewe— 
eee .On of its first jet Eaghter). tice eis Paice weeecce up 
mimocder to bu mldsa muchos sot erained jet. pi lors (ele meme 
captured German research data was being evaluated. Mig-I5's 
were seen that year in increasingly large numbers over Mos- 
COW and East German skies. The initial post-war emphasis on 
this fignter program may have been due in part to gS Feicw 
Pate 68 percent of all German. aircraft shot down by the So- 
viets in 1944 were accounted for by fighters.°° It also 
seems likely that the Soviets viewed this aircraft aS repre- 
senting the quickest counter to the high-altitude BS (55 Cees 
is evident in this regard that the Mig-15 was designed pri- 
ney as a high-altitude interceptor. Tt: phenomenal rate 
of climb (by early. post-war standards), excellent perform- 
ance from 30,000 to 50,000 Leet, and heavy armament all 
Pemamt in this direction. | 


= ee eee 


tee, SF tica LOGLe whale De peimsie:, - 
meee Alr and Rocket Forges, p. I2i. 


30 


in Lee (ed.), The So- 


No HedmaineKilmarx,WA_History of Soviet Ar Power, p- 
no 8. 
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In 1948, the Soviets madesthei rt sbirse att mors ear 
producing jet all-weather fighters. This model -- the 
5U-15 -~ never progressed beyond the experinienca eos. 
however. Also during that year the USSR received a supply 
of British turbo-jet engines (the Rolls-Royce Nene) which 
saved the country about two years' research in its fighter 
aircraft development programs. 

The secrecy which shrouded these Stalinist military 
developments is, perhaps, exemplified by the following 
divergent U. S. perceptions of Soviet air defense capa- 
bilities during 1948. According to General Kenney, Com- 
mander of SAC, in May 1948: 

Russian radar is extremely bad and the country's 

radar defenses are spotty. It would be relatively 

easy for American pilots to get across the border 
undetected. But in view of the excellence of the 

Russian fighters and fighter pilots they would 32 

face hot and heavy going once they were detected. 

The Alsop brothers, on the other hand, reported in September 
1948 that 

now and in the foreseeable future, radar inter- 

ception of attacking aircraft need be expected 

only at the border and in the immediate vicinity 

Of important targets....the Russian eatgntems OF 


the last war did not even provide oxygen for the 
pilot, and it willbe a long eime bDerere eae 


a creme cr ee ee ee ee 8 | ee ee ew ee ee ee ee eee 


W. Green, "The Development of Jet Fighters and 
Pirchtenumbembers, aaediee (ed.), ThemSeviet Aar..., p. ee 


> es omecken May, tgel948) p30. 
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Soviets can teach their raw manpower the more 
complex pranGnes sOf sie. tT 1 Giver Botan nee 


By 1949 the USSR had broadened the scope of its air de- 
fense effort and was far along in the development of sur- 
fFace-to-air missile systems to defend Moscow.>"* Durie es tinats 
year, also, the Soviet artillery arm was considerably 
strengthened and improved by the deployment of hundreds of 
meiar-controLled heavysanti-aircuaft guns of up to 12Z@enii- 
limeter calibre; and the USSR simultaneously expedited the 
work of developing a continent-wide early warning system. 
fe the outbreak of the Korean War in mid-1950 the Soviet air 
defense force consisted of over 1,500 operational jet fight- 
ers, and "the radar stations had expanded to the Far East- 
ern Maritime Provinces, including the vital Magadan Region 
opposite Alaska, as well as to the coastal areas of the 
et ockecea from the Crimea down to Batum. ">> 

Indeed, the Soviet-buillt Mig fighters which were put 
into action in Korea were in much emeisen numbers and 
Betnormed with much higher sophistication than had been 
Pamcipated in the West. Further, the “Soviet nadar gaye) 


the Chinese and North Koreans adequate and consistent 


3c aturday Evening Post eecpeember sel, Ls) pamecd. 


34yi marx, Dy Hits GOO eee oes Oe 


*°tee, The Soviet Air Force, pp. 118, 114-115. 
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early warning of the approach of UN bomber and fighter 
planes, both by day and night, over a period of three 
veatsu..."7° Soviet radar-armed anti-aircraft ground 
artillery performed quite admirably also, and accounted 
EOL approximately 87 percent of the U. S. air losses in 
Korean section. >! 

Mie, valWe,of the Koreanswar togthe Sovietspacsanwars 
Cefense testing and training ground appears obvious. An- 
other pextinent benefit which accrued from this encounter -- 
Peuciit “mainly cver Communist~controlled territory == S75 
the opportunity it gave to acquire and exploit Western 
military hardware. For “there was little USAF equipment 
committed in Korea that was not compromised....This gave 
the Russians a rich harvest of modern electronic equip- 
ment, including airborne radar and advanced gun sights.">° 

The airborne radar acquisitions were particularly 
important as a supplement to what the Germans had contris 
Dimer Some six years” before. Apparently the Pack of "eneggh 
understanding of this equipment had retarded the Soviets' 
development of guided air-to-air missiles for their inter- 
ceptors. (Perhaps, too, the Russian military tradition 


es 


2 ee, NSier MeeGle wi Detence,. 1m Lee (edn) jac 
So eee AY ae, , Pow 1La2. 


5 Baldwin, New York Times, July 21, 1952, p. A. 
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had caused them to place exaggerated faith in the lethal- 
LtyeOf wage ieee ep ton. s Ber tal cannon.) There were, also, 
reports that the Soviets were concentrating on a sii 
rocket-fighter program at this time, rather than air-to-air 
missiles.>° | 

A more important effect of the essential lack of 
modern airborne radar, however, had been ‘to delay a 
Significant Soviet all-weather fighter capability. Thus, 
"there was no sign that this [radarj equipment had been 
used on any scale in the Korean War when it would have 
been invaluable on night fighter operations against United 
Nations B-29 pombers...." 7" | 

The information regarding the effects of the - Korean 
War on the capabilities of the USSR--based air defense 
System is quite inconclusive. For cesT , ae dit Prem iit 
to determine whether the Mig-15's which _— sent to 
Korea "stripped" vital home qoeen or whether they were 


considered "surplus" by the USSR. There is some evidence, 


hewever, that Mig-15 production stopped IT ed Oe rele Waseea 


> ee John T...De@ee@ny,. “Ruisieasal sc Roeiset. Figiteer ;” 
Eeegeng, XLVI (January V9s0)eeep. Eels, ance Aner | Caen v aun, 
Nevember 10,.1952,.p582. This Patter réport stated that 
one of the reasons for the apparent Soviet preference for 
puloted rocket fighters over Gquided missiles was the 
eeraqitional Russianspelier am hand-to-hand fighting 


(coupled with an inherent distrust of robots) .” 


eer The Sovtet Aur Force, p. 116. This ®perie nee 
be returned to in Chapter 6 below. 
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time the improved Mig-17 was put on the assembly ieee 
ft was during 1952, moreover, thai eee red tee onme 
ene all-weather  Yane2> intercept eee ioietieisihery | UMass 
would lend credence to the position that the Korean Migs 
were perhaps "surplus" to the Soviets' needs. 

As to the quality of the Soviet-based radar warning 
and control network during Korea, the available information 
LS again ambiguous. The Alsops wrote in mid-1953: "The 


first interception of an American reconnaissance aircraft 


Saethe Soviet air.borders, occurred off )Siberia, as, long 


ago as 1949. Since then, interceptions have been fre- 
quent; and...some American planes actually have been shot 
down." But several months later, Hanson Baldwin reported 


that "U. S. planes have flown frequently near Soviet 
frontiers apparently without fletecrion, > 7 

inmeany eventyeStalin died 1neMawens 1953; ies wcong 
Vassily, was ushered-out as the Commander of the key Moscow 
Air Defense District; and a new era for Soviet air defense 
was generally ushered-in. 
oe e.g.pePhillipsy Repester, Gime 30, oes 7eee ks 


‘saturday EVeneenae POS ty) Une 2/98 953 2 D206; sou 
few vork Times, October ll, 1953, p. 33. 





CUAP TEL aS 
ATR DETENSE IN THE Sees sl Alito te ee 


lier 0 eo 1 a1 5) 


section A. UmeS. Signals of SteategiegOr fencive Cape bmlit: 


and intent 


@ests in the United States Wiel ausckaer@elo lS siiyiclaeicem 
memo during 1953 signalled the imminent introduction of 
these weapons into America's operational strategic inven- 
tory. The USAF at this time also pointed-out that such wea- 
pons should not alter USSR defense problems in the sense 
that they would reduce the U. S. requirement for many manned 
bombers. As General Vandenberg emphasized, the U. S. may 
Still have to dispatch thirty conventional bombers along on 
Gie thermonuclear mission so that the interlocking fire=poew-— 
er Of the whole formation could protect all the planes.* 
Furthermore, if the Soviets were beginning to see results in 
me@vetr diplomatic and propagandistic efforts to increase’ the 
eoercical vulnerability Gf SAC’s overseas Bases, the U. Sa 
military stressed that the B-36 had been considerably im- 
meoved;r and that, for the B-4/, “air HS ES ILaLaYe| Chad] become 


2 : 
mmeommonplace..." , as Medges against such a contingene,. 


cee New York Tiites, vumewo, ©9555, Dw 7. 
oa Baldwin, New York Mimes, October 30 ,91953, pee 
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sucn statements were reinforced by tiem meee tee home 
Signals in 1953-54. Whereas Eisenhower had chosen not to 
be candid to the American people regarding the Sovicts' 
growling nuclear offensive threat, the government con- 
tinually sought to make it clear to the USSR Ehae= tne 
U. S. intended to remain well-ahead in the air~atomic 
power race and would indeed use that power if necessary. 
Thus, in his address before the UN on December 8, 1953, 
Eisenhower's "decision to present only the facts he knew 
lnicontrovertably' ledwto avene=sided recital of strength 


i> Aso. 


iat could be interpreted as sebre=watetling.... 
eeethis time, Bernard Brodie suggested eiaewrne U. Ss! 
eegerness to dememstrate its pewer (wihmteh exceeded the 
meSeraints against waste) coule@be manifesemby theler- 
ficial public knowledge that America had already exploded 
more than forty nuclear devices.* | 

In Jemuary F954, the Administration pubde.cly adopted 
aoe "'Néw Look” in military planning. Thisspellicy gave the 
Defense Department more money and an explicit fiat to do 


what the country had been doing essentially since 1947: 


place principal reliance for U. S. national security on 


ewe eee ~—s 


3 
ip. 45. 


*uNuclear Weapons: Strategic or Tactical?, 
Metadcse “XXxik (Santary 1954) pe. 220. 


Bulletin of the Ateommcwsctcntisces, X (rep ruciag ea 


Foreign 
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Aln-alomucspeveun now tactical | yaa ego acme maa 
gically conceived. Furthermore, Secretary Dulles' "massive 
retaliation" speech that month represented an attempt to 
integrate America's superior nuclear capability into a 
strategic doctrine which would deter the broad spectrum 
of possible Soviet expansionist moves. 

During 1953-56, the Air Force was being Sue ee 
an authorized strength that had been greatly increased 
during the Korean War. The “bomber gap" controversy ex- 
pedited this build-up that included the Bates eg erie 
duction of the méw. B-52 intercontinental eomser to meelace 
the B-36's. There were also frequent demonstrations of 
SAC's sophisticated aerial refueling capabilities which, 
by 1956, enabled the B-47 to reach two-thirds of all key 
targets in the Soviet bloc from North American bases and 
the B-52, similarly refueled, to reach any place on earth. 
At the height of the Suez and Hungarian crises in 1956, 
"more than 1000 B-47's were on non-stop combat training 
MLSSions averaging 8000 miles each as they ranged the North 
American and Arctic skies, "° Simultaneously, the USAF 


unveiled its Low-Altitude Bombing System (LABS) techniques 


eee Melvin Conant, "Canada's Role in Western Defense, ' 
Morelgn Mifairs, Xl (April 1962), 5p. 432. 


oNew York Tines, Wecempeqgn 1956, ps 23. 
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which would enable” on-the-deck™™ attacks Wi eNOU Gee memes 
getting caught in the bomb blast. / And, in Sebruiary one 
the Alr Force announced that such increased offensive capa- 
Peiities in tts stratcqre force permitted the selina etonmon 
Ehe handful of SAC strategic Lighter Wings sehauwiad been 
previously retained to assist the older 3-36 missions. 

These signals of the U. S.* attention to the develop- 
tem of an. improved alr-atomic Ggerternent £erce conennuecdman- 
ter Sputnik. Indeed, “the main American response [to a pos- 
Sible 'missile gap'] was directed at refuting the Soviet 
contention that ICBM's had rendered the manned bomber obso- 


2 In late 1957, therefore, the Air Force announced 


levee." 
mre It was “arming its MOmbers with the 75-mile supersonic 
Rascal alga sO SLRWS GAVSIE missile which would permit nuclear at- 
tacks beyond the surrounding air defense zones. There were 
pmeo frequent disclosures after 1957 of Air Force progress 


meer 1ts 200-mile, supersonic, jam=proof Hound Dog ASM Which 


Became operational in late 1959. 


ices New York Times, Oci@ber Ze lo 50, Dp. “OM 


eS mestimony of General Twining, Hearings, House, Depart- 


ment of Defense Appropriations 1958, 85th, lst, February 
(eG7 pa 918. ) 
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The USAF bomber force ttself underwent considerable 
qualitative improvement between 1958-60. The range of the 
B-52) was. increasedeby 15 percentuwhen mites” H" Gedele as 
equipped with a new turbofan engine in late 1959. With 
these engines, thes B=-52 couldseattack manysUuSSRutargets 
from thew. S. without ger vad ort lama. Moreover, the 
new B-58 was coming into the USAF operational inventory in 
limited numbers at this same time. This aircraft had a 
supersonic-dash low-altitude capability which would give 
me the wmque ability to outrun USSR fighters. Also, the 
B-58 frame had been designed with an exceptionally small 
radar-reflective area so as to confound further the Soviet 
defenses. 11 To complementsthe B=52. (which couldsapprenen 
mheeUSSReézem any directiom) and the B-58 (supersonic, 
Kew-altrtude), thesusAbealso planned -- begamnaimg an glizace 
| Sis = preduce ae MACH 3, extremely high-altitude B-/0 
bomber. To»scounter this aiscraft, thesUSSRwould reportedly 
have to produce a whole new family of defensive systems 


whose metals and fabrication processes could meet the 


somes tamony of Drs Herbert York, DDR&SE, Hearings, 
House, Department of Defense Appropriations 1961, (Part 


6), 86th, 2nd, February 1960, pp. 9-10. ; 
cee Hearings, souse, Department of Defense Apes 


prmaerons (962 (PawenG sajna, Sori Goes 
5 3.6.. 
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: aaa le? 
strains of a 2,000 mile per Nourse ri ts tigre com ieee 


dition, it was reported in early 1960 that one of enemas 


prograns in all of “the U. Sail rerame weapons “sy 4 eeiomas 
B-52, B58, B-/0)-- had been the deve lopnent andere ne sou crm. 
Le 


ef electronic coumannessnres for these bombers. 
Of course, a principal American national security endeav-~ 
or between 1957-60 was to Reese the second-strike capabil- 
mere ot these SAC boomers throlignh the dispersal of Ener, U.S. 
base structure and the attainment of a fifteen minute ground 
pec caoadoLlity for a full Ghe-third of the force. Also, 
note should be taken of the decision in the mid-1950's to in- 
troduce short-range atomic weapons into the NATO environment. 
Mees Gecision led quickly” to the equipping of SseveraMemeidred 
ieeeireer—-bombers with a nuclear capability at scores of Huro- 
pean pees fOr the purpose of interdwcting Sovlee airfields 
orres"COnmmunicatrons’ ctactlities’ “ThéTe was, “Furtirer, the man-— 
ned bomber threat from U. S. naval aircraft carriers which . 


meereased darter 1957 to *the™point*whiereymin 1962, CMe Soviees’ 





‘4nix Force, XLIII (March 1960), p. 27. According to 


this article, such a Soviet endeavor would be “backbreaking" 
and would "almost certainly stagger {Khrushchevi in his pro- 
gram to provide more consumer goods for his public" (p. 27). 
Gf. General Vandenberg's justification of the B-36 in 1949! 
(eootnote 8 on p. 216 ‘above. ) 


Tp York's S6eeieinemy on p. 972 of enem@icarings feria 
im footnebe 10 onwen 244 above. 
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Marshal V. D. Sokolovskii wrote: "One of the most important 
tasks of our navy, from the first minutes of the war will be 
to destroy enemy carrier attack femmes ne 

The strategic doctrinal signals as to how Eiece sia, 
pomces would be utwibwed an wartime were grounced funda- 
mentally in the 1954 "massive retaliation” policy which re- 
mained essentially unchanged until 1961. There were, how- 
ever, during this period, renewed outbursts of preventive 
War proposals. For example, Arthur Krock publicly inferred 
in December 1957 that the Gaither Committee Report to the 
Administration had recommended a "“first-strike” strategy.~> 
Pmermaurargeh® 59-60, the "missile Gap fears in themes 
engendered much open advocacy of preventive or eno. Me 
warfare.?° 

Adchteronaliay, SpeeiiieeURNs —efouces” targeting 
strategies underwent an evolution during Chis Per roC == ac 


USAF seemed to shift around 1955 to a predominant counter- 


force Shamesepnet—! GWis*hift was given an impetus in ene 


t soviet Military Simmekegy, trans. Dinnerstein, coure, 
and Wolfe, p. 420. | 


toNew York Times, December 20, 1957, p. 26. 


NO ae Lowe, The Ageveon Delerrenec,, pp. Poca a, 
2Ge@-=204, for docune@ntations=—~— 


ae Tom. Weiekowacz, "Counterforee Straveqy, amg 
Bemece, XXXVIEL (Fébriuary 1955), po. 26£f.; and Eeghorn, ae 
Need to Bomb Cities to Win Wars," USNWP, January 28, F955. 
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ensuing years by the advent of the ICBM/SLBM which -- 
being essentially invulnerable to population-defense sys- 
tems -=.generatedsmuch American tatik ob va Us. 5S 4) even cme 
capability by proponents (e.g., the Navy and Army) of the 
wWelicy of a “Limite deterrenk TOrecwrate = (mag 71 ns. senme, 
Magor Soviet cities and industries (eentragwgean LCargeting 
eoncepts in 1949). The Air Force was led, henceforth, to 
solidify its arguments for a strategic counterforce capa- 
bility based upon an increased number of modern long 
range bompers. 

Ml] of Selle Giseve Signals would eppear te aeguewren mc, 
diminishment of the USSR's air defense effort in the early 
most-Stalinust era. Weak about the imdacators yo tela 
long-range ballistic missile development? On balance (at 
least until 1958), the signals clearly were not designed 
to cause a Significant redirection of Soviet resources 
jmeward anti-~ballistic missile, expenditures. 

tt -was@well Mnown@that the U. &. long-range aaisemle 
program had been essentially dropped in 1949 because of 
the requirements of accuracy, guidance system problems, 
and excessive weights. With the U. S.' thermonuclear 
ep losiem and ollie@E=aimportanestechnolog@eal progress ™re nr: 
changed this picture, research was re-opened vigorously 
witehen all services in—f953. Yet between 1953-5) ciemtro. 


Contumued to stress tnesdeveloement of daggredeommiaumca 
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bomber force and consistently downgraded) Enc sot nee we. 
taveness of amy first-generation U. Siggand USSh) longa 
Eablistire Missiles” Then, too, the U. S. ICBM/iiewy yeu 
pPeograms in the mid=1950"s were Characeerized by Vain nme 
gree of bureaucratization and interservice competition which 
tended to foster -~ within the prevailing strategic Cerncepe 
@e a “floating D-Day” -- a procrastination in miss levpnoduc— 
mon through the “testing~to-deatn © phenomenon. ~” The Eisen- 
Mower Administration, indeed, seemed reluctant to assign a 
Peeotantial sotrategucerole tomlong-rangewoRnonc) Vo. mass lace 
Regarding the ICBM, Eisenhower, in February 1956, "cautioned 
against inflating the importance of these ocean-spanning mon- 
Beha). a; ~> and referring to the IRBMS/MRBMs, Secretary of 
the Air Force Quarles submitted that their deployment in Eur- 
ope by the USSR "would not materially affect the balance of 
power between the two blocs" and, hence, would not of itself 
wegquire a Similar deployment by the U. oe Perhaps the 
Smee significant U.S. sagnal before 1958 which «could Image 


liga daxcectiy to a step-up in Soviet ABM researcn was the 


ae e.g., General LeMay's testimony at the 1956 Air 
meer Hearings, p. Lr, 
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aaa Power Hearings fest@mony, po. 1603, 1003. 
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authorization in 1956 for the USN tow beginimde ele emcees = 
the Polaris missile for submarine deme cw. 

Sputnik, of course, caused a significant acceleration 
of U. S. long-range missile development. The first official 
disclosure of a target date for the Atlas' initial opera-~ 
tional capability came when Air Force Secretary Douglass 
said in December 1957 that one would be ready for combat 
evuchin two years."°7 This first-generation Atlasgmissile, 
ge well as the Thog, Jupiter, and Polaris programs, were 
greatly expedited in January 1958. In February, the USAF 
was directed to accelerate the Titan development and to pro=- 
ceed with the R&D on the second-generation Minuteman solid 
meepecllant ICBM. By September 1959,.a SAC Combat exev ena 
Puecesstully firedwits first operationalgAtias; andemisen— 
hower, in his January 1960 State of the Union Address, 
stated that the Atlas had proven equally successful in its 
last fifteen test launches, with an accuracy of less than 
two miles. By January 1960, also, Titan had an impressive 
five out of seven test-launch successes, Thor was deployed 
in Great Britain, and Jupiter was being deployed in Italy. 
feulye20, 1960, Gro Successful Liemngs occurrcdmor ja) Betas 
ris missile from an underwater launching site; and on Janu- 
ary 1, 1961, two Polaris~equipped submarines were on-station. 


aired YOukK Tames, Decenbenmrs, |95 77 eo. -L-. 
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There is a real question whether the minimum re- 
Quirements of credibility had been fulfilled by America’s 
“massive retaliation" doctrine. Certainly the human costs 
and risks involved were enormous in view of the Soviets' 
burgeoning offensive nuclear programs. Furthermore, the 
Poctrine did not. appear to set so easily with the U. S. 
Saministration’s attempts to balance the budget, masines 
maxes, and build an industrial mobilization base for pro- 
ducing equipment over an extended wartime period. There 
was also the critical state of Allied and domestic Ameri- 
Man Opinion that ensued from the doctrine ’ s pronounceneaae, 
monch must have raised some Soviet doubts about U. So re- 
ie to retaliate (initiate?) massively.<~ On the other 
hand, it can be argued that the very ambiguity of the 
Meetrine's implications behooved the Soviets .ogenetn ena 


their air defense preparations were adequate to meet the 


args was even said of the doctrine that it "required 
the tacit assumption on the part of our allies, our enemies 
faeeour own people that we didn‘°t mean a Word of 1t”. BAS, 
meer. (March 1962), p. 18. On ecriticisms of the doctrmiec s 
credibility see William W. Kaufmann, "The Requirements of 
Baer rence, in Kautmann ted.) , Military Policy and Netvena 
Pecurity (Princeton, 1956) 7 pa s246t 9) J. De Singer, Deterrence, 
Arms Control, and Disarmament (Columbus, 1962), pp. 58-61; 
and P. Peeters, Massive Retaliation: The Policy and Its 
Critics (Chicago, 1959), passim. For a discussion of the 
Peignals" which were sem: G@ueing 1954 in an a@etemor a. 
"solidify" the doctrine, see Lowe, The Age of Deterrence, 
eiiaoteas 3. 
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gamut of attack posstbilities’—~ from@a tactveai area. 
of atomic weapons in an initially limited European encounter 
to an all=out surprise attack in “a general @nueleoe - a 
Thus, Khrushchev later reflected that the doctrine was 
"RBarefaced atomic blackmail, but it had to be veekoenea 
with at the fe. 

Tightly meshed with these 1953-54 signals from the 
Uamo. was the strategresdoctrinal re-evaluation whi chemi 
acterized Soviet published military thought in the early 
Peste-ocalinist era. At the center of this re-evaluation 
was the recognition of the destructive power of. nuclear 
eepens. With such a recognition it became “legitimacerre 
argue that capitalism might be deterred from making war, 
Mieeespective Of its chances for victory...[i.e.} the con- 
stant ‘preoccupation with impending disaster was no longer 


ie Indeed this was precisely the position of 


JUSstifiable. 
G@orgim™ Malenkov in the USSR's political succession struggle. 
His argument in its broader "mutual deterrence” form implied 
a reduced military budget and a concomitant slow-down in air 
defense programs. 


Khrushchev, however, opted for the position that 


nuclear war, albeit vastly destructive, could still be 


+" pravda, August I27i9%¢W, Ciced in Horelicegamesaicir, 
memeeeglc Power..., p- 20% 


py yews ek War jnd The Soviet Unuigw, p- lor 
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“won" by the USSR. The bread coalitionso: Panty ancemai- 
tary leaders which sided with him facilitated his ascension 
fo political primacy in early 1955. "With Malenkoy' sremecat 
Erom power, the Supreme Soviet apparently "increased the 


eg and presumably 


felitary budget byetwelve voercent...— 

air defense programs would be increased and refined. 
Moreover, with a newly invigorated appreciation of the 

characteristics of nuclear weapons came a re-evaluation of 


t 


the importance of the “surprise” factor in an atomic attack. 
By early 1955 such an "agonizing reappraisal” of Now Wenes 
are won had been presumably concluded with the. ass@ueion 
ime the importance OL the initiative nequivedmeaacmere 
USSR must be ready for "pre-emptive actions against the 
cCUmming of aggressors. "*/ 

‘The doctrine of pre-emptive warfare which appeared 
thusly in the USSR may have been simply a reflection of 
Peaviet “cContidence in ite "intel gemce meenork yaad its 
appreciation of the requirements of a democracy preparatory 
to engaging in ome; We eS. Further, if the Soviets 

Za 


Fro, el Vek . and Rush hee OVeti >=)! - 


a Se Gaeerorli ; the Sevmse Miegeroe PuUEirerivar, 
im. 627, Oo. 


eeohus it is interesting to note that the Soviet eiyer 
defense system, as it developed after 1954, is "clearly 
based on the assumption that Soviet leaders will receive 
considerable advance warning of danger." Leon Gourd, Civil 
Derense in the Soviet Union (Berkeley, 1962),"p. a. 
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were not convinced that they would receive unequivocal 
warning of an air-atomic attack, “ore=emopeten enone 
bomber era would still be Credible and aractical, ieee 
fail-safe" missions could be launched upon pecempemen 
even ambiguous warnings. 

However, the Soviets’ pre-emptive warfare writings 
in the mid--1950's may have been grounded most fundamentally 
in the rising expectation of a surprise U. S. air-atomic 
attack; and, hence, may have represented a doctrine of 
desperation designed to protect their emergent, extremely 
imo ted long-range bomber force. To be Sure —— the “Somers 
of Geneva" notwithstanding -~ there were various U. S. 
emanals in 1953-56 whieh could have elici@ed such fearme. 
There was, for example, the extensive buildup of SAC's over- 
meas. base Structure. 

Soviet commentators have always construed 

the development of U. S. air bases around 

the periphery of the USSR as an wndication 

that” thes Uae S. andeNARO in ‘general weount 

heavily on surprise attack. These bases, 

thie Soviets maintagm, can pbexquickly méeutral— 

ized in war by Soviet strategic retaliation 

and many of them rapidly overrun by Soviet 

ground troops. They consequently reason 

that these bases could be of only limited 

use in the prolonged tyyve of war which they 

(the Soviets) envisage. Therefore they 

contend that these bases are designed with 


only one puRBeSS in mind -- a surprise attack 
on the USSR.2? 


lia oh 15 E. Black and Frederick J. Yeager, "The USSR and 
NATO," in NATO and American Security, Klaus Knorr (ed.), 
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Also, the USAF shift in 1955 °te aypredomtnant CCU iene aes 
Eargeting strategy would logteally es ume. have given Eiic 
USSR a rising expectation of sUxprise attack. in addveieme 
the American U-2 flights s(@£ whtteNM thesis ead now cee 
mid-1956) could definitely have implied aU. S. need roe 
Shei Cient iimormatrom=reganamng the Ovi mee power "order 
Of battle" to make possible a successful Etucoratets attack on 
mmrose LOrces. 

Tt isin Ciitehcontexrttheatetie SOvlers ‘we eene ewe 
armament concessions of May 1955 regarding inspection and 
control can be understood. To secure observers at U. S. o- 
verseas bases would be to an amntc more early warning of at- 
tack. And it could thus also be reported that during lege aye: 
Peesidént Eisenhower and Wis principal advisors had formed 
the impression at Geneva that "the Kremlin's failure to bran- 
dish the bargaining power that goes with air supremacy [was ] 
a convincing sign that the Russians themselves [Ldidj} not ye 
lieve the U. S. had] lost the capacity for decisive retali- 
ation.">° 

One sto ee CoTrSeweereatvenewith regeud to this ido@eeemne 


of pre-emption needs to be discussed. It seems plausible 





ee ee ee seer eS 


Weeimceton, 1959), ps 43. Note, ~.9]so,sthat the existence of 
these bases would greatly complicate the timing problems of 

a pre-emptive attack -- which further indicates the "desper- 
ation" motives in the doctrine's genesis. 


sOarphy, Fortune, bil (Septemoer (95s), sop. Goan. 
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that the doctrine also may have grown out of a belated So- 
viet awareness that only 1£ the weight and effectiveness of 
the opponent's blow could be reduced by a pre-emptive attack 


would the active air defense system such as the USSR had 


been developing appear justifiablew That ais tosayjeemeo- 
met alc defense program piiom to m954 -- albhnougn@aceis a, 
developed -- had been oriented to a "Strategic defense” per- 


spective and had been conceived essentially in World War II 
terms: point defenses concentrated around individual indus- 
trial and population complexes; single-engined, day-only 
Fighters and AAA organized locally to deal with the full 
brunt of an enemy first strike and to destroy empty depart- 
ing bombers as well as attacking planes, etc. 

tive post-Stalamist e@etrinal’ revisions, howmewer, 
Gave an impetus to a broadened appreciation of the stra- 
ea C PiieSomicai requirements for defense against nu- 
elear bombing. Air defense could no longer be viewed as 
Pguearanteeing” order out of "chaos imwa long@war of aitetri- 
eee. Dts operation “during the (brief) imntral phasemee— 
came the paramount consideration; and even here its tasks 
paeukd be peduced to manageable proportions througi@Ehe 
pre-emptive actions of the Soviet offense. Thus, the 
myord Completion of extended radameecarly{vanning mees, 
lieweather fighter and missile development, sand vasaign. 


ly integrated national defensive organization came to 
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be perceived as increasingly urgent tasks sbetweeqm oon 

There.was another potential 1nadeemea, - noel which 
seemed to be pursued with much less urgency by the Soviees 
ee ouchumilacioe te the defensive systems protection of their 
eevategic Offensive capability 1tseli. Geonames "in 
iSjethe Sovictymilitary press expected yangais, aes uoon 
Ene Soviet Union to concentrate mainly on airfields Bact sl abie 
Wee Liatons" ac the USSR's published statements revealed 
only minimal appreciation of measures such as base hardening, 
aircraft dispersal, camouflage, increased readiness, etc., 
to improve the force's chances of surviving a ‘surprise at- 
ae 

Now, with any amount of confidence in a pre-emptive 
meeecoy -- plus the, nherent. presUa2) .ocotectuonga me 
forded Soviet strategic forces by the nature of their 
mlocedssociety --,one couldsangue that further such ide- 
fensive measures would be of only marginal tdctical sig- 
Ma ficance. Yet, in addition, it seems noteworthy that 
the Soviets did not even evince a — awareness of the need 
to reduce the vulnerability of the USSR economic war poten- 
freak. AS R. L. Garthofif has written, "Soviet diseucicrons 


of the conversion and mobilization of the economy for war 


and the role of the 'military economy' which were published 


Dinnerstein, Warsand Tne SOvice Unikeiays oes 
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in the period through 1955 failed to 1 ,aise ene. eet ike 
vulnerability -- andeitence even the question of cic =i 
Wallability—~-.of “bhe €cononmy simaiteigmne ro: ane 

To be sure, Soviet doctrine held that thevyoGtene seem 
Overpower the serene in nuclear war. The Russians quite 
realized that a very few nuclear bombs could wipe out even 
the most carefully hidden airfield or the largest metropoli- 


mam complex. Thus, the USSR press warned in 1955 ERae nee 
a single enemy plane must be allowed to get through the ac- 
meee defenses"; and that "the slightest mastake Of em@anti— 
Mmeeeratrt UnLt Ln Conditions Of atomic wartare ean lead to 


= Yeu One lo tetera eommeme 


Very serious consequences." 
fefinite impression that the Soviet perspective on air den 
memse as it evolved through mid-1956 was, at bottom, an op- 
ae one. The USSR migtt mot suceeed in Fully bilumeeme 
Gime wenemy's strategic offensive capability at its bases -- 
but the Motherland's active defense forces would indeed be = 
mieeehair-trigger" readiness to déal effectively with the at- 
mies from residual U. Sw ailr-atomic forces. 


Pre-emption faded out of open Soviet military writing 


moo 57. Presumably sthe USSR did met meed the doctrine to 





32mhe Soviet image Ofer CEU rcmnce) pe aun 


Sel eve in Dinnerstein, War and the Soviet Union, pp. 
mee, 241. 
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“Stotect” its emergent missile force as ae aid asena casas 
to its bombers. Besides, of course, the doctrine's pmactica-— 
bility diminished with the diminished warning Gimes a@aeecia— 
bed with ICBM strikes. What seems more important, however, 
Mec the apparent post-1956 acceptance hy the Soviet weade;— 
ship of Malenkov's "mutual deterrence" philosophy. This was 
merlected in their limitededepleyment of long-range eticw 
ico nuclear systems; their "“peaceful=coexis tence @ecrrinal 
mamevations; their increased attention to "Third World” mat=— 
mes and Soviet domestic welfare concerns; etc. The conseel— 
immeron Of factors waich caused the "nature of the histerical 
Beeen” to be thus defined in the USSR needs no detailing 
here. Suffice it to say, the continued quantitative and 
em@elitative improvement of the U.S.' bombers and air defense 
Meeces throughout this period, and the swift achievement of 
meeuperior ICBM capability after 1957 confronted the S@vieets 
with an offensive "arms race" which was probably notiwormenl 
maeemoting to "win". Major military efitomts were hencererch 
Sbeeccted toward the modernization of thesain defense ssystem, 
Mager the continued impetus of the post-Stalinist Strategie 
Hoectrinal: musingsmend theudisituessing Amenicangla2 flights 


between 1956-60. 





section C. The Development Of “che Post ueei ae cad 


WeLensSe wes cume 


ae me eee + 


The Soviet radar warning and "aefense= tnedegneiiaie a eee 
was strengthened in early 1954 by the integration of ane 
European satellite air forces into an efficient Organza 
caonene ad Serene = a move which culminated in the gaucee 
Paet in mid-1955. By 1956, the Soviet eardiyyewarmi namreaden 
system could be termed "reasonably comprehensive", and in- 
eeced “fairly reltableseadar for qround-conerelonecer 
Pepi..." 2" 

To operate within Ghas radar network¥were therSarm 
surface-to-air missiles which- became operational during 
1953. These missiles were deployed extensively inthe 
Eeeming years around such key ee Ga as oo Leningrad, 
and the atomic weapons cease ocomalex at Ulan-Ude. 
Some of the batteries were reported to have "an infra-~ 
red detection system as well as a radar-tracking saan 
system linked by computor to missile tracking radar."?? 

The new Mig-17 fighter was also operational by 1953, 
and several thousand augmented the Mig-15 force within the 
next few years. By 1955, moreover, the Soviet Fighter 


mm ee eee eS 


oa The, SovietyALr Fomee gee. | 20g eee 
BeestOory Of Soviet Aly .POWeK Dw 206. 


ne Lee and Richard Stockwell, "Soviet Missiles,” 
Homes (eCd.), The Soviet Aaggmand..., p. P53; Killimaxrx7ea 


‘Merete Ory OL..., p- 266. 
Pay) 
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Air Army had "absorbed most of the elite fighter pilots 
and fighter planes the bulk of which had been previously 


eumocated to™ihe tactiieal aia forces....">° 


Then, at the 
May 1955 Air Show, the USSR displayed forty-eight new 
Fag=19 day, supersonic fighters.” More = signitreane wise ic 
display at this same time of fifty Yak-25 all-weather, sub- 
sonic fighters, which indicated that the USSR was finally 
deploying an ail-weather interceptor in operational numbers. 
To*be sure, the USSR had by 1955 deployed upwards to 20,000 
emm@esOnic, day-Otly fidiiters --"not including tiesptane= 
and equipment sent to the other Bloc nations. But these 
aircraft were essentially obsolescent in coping with the 
wee. improved B=S6 high-altitude night-flyer and the 
speedier B-47 all-weather bomber which were both opera- 
@ronal in large numbers by 1953. 

Several reasons could be advanced as to why the 
Soviets were so tardy in equipping their defense forces 
to meet this all-weather threat. In all likelihood, the 
basic causes for the delay could be found in the sundry 
bureaucratic, fiscal, and technical problems which sur- 


rounded the USSR all-weather fighter program. Particularly 
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bw 9. FOr an informed discussion of S6CValet @elgimee;, Seapa- 
botlities and air defense tactics at this time, see M. 
Gladych, "How The New Red Fighters Stack-up," Air Force, 
OEE Maren.) 55) = eee ot ee 


Lee, “Prologue,” in Lee (ed.), The Soviet Air..., 
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important, of course, was the fa1llune mentioned ease me 
develop technically effective airborne radar interception 
equipment. Involved here, also, may have been some un- 
foreseen production bottlenecks in the early 1950's; for 
Lt was reported that “between 65 and 70 percent of the 

..radar instruments used by the Red Aix Force {were] being 
met lt in the Soviet zone cet Germany.">! 

Dotibtlessly, a@-Eurtnber Centr ioe ingeeaccen Wasa Clic 

mack Of "PREM sensevor Urgencyseiak Van lem warp rec a a lonucor 
the role and power of nuclear weapons later produced, "7° 
On the other hand, a "Machiavellian" approach might suggest 
fies tiie USSR -- impressed by the bombing accuracy gdeqiaada-— 
wmens of Allied nighttime missions adm World War il anmee@con-— 
scious of the fact that "flash blindness” problems for 
Pemper pilots are significantly greater at night -—- inveraly 
wemted to encourage the U. S. to divert its resources toward 
developing an all-weather, high-altitude bomber capability. 
And a pragmatically calculating Russian might well have 
determined that there was some reason to think that Soviet 


all-weather fighters would be of only marginal tactical 


importance in any war which the Soviets were "forced" to 


A fa ST 


"aviation wee, June 1953, p. ley indeed, une eee 
was the month of the portentous East German proletariat 
uprisings. 


oDanneraeuny Wat ance ne osOVTeL  Umron, Dp. 2ee. 
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initiate. ‘That is, as U. S. analysts discevexned sine. 
Sarl) 95 ees: 


The task of destroying Russian strategic 
targets in a summer operation was found to 
be much more difficult and several times 
m@re costly..fthan 1 wenter wee 
proportion of the target system is then in 
daylight adequate for the operation of 
(Soviet ] day fighters. Moreover, the time 
of outbreak may very well be decided by 
the enemy and he has a comparative ad- 
vantage in choosing the summer. Strategic 
Gargets In thesU. SS. are. 1 wien em 
southerly latitudes, making Russian night 
attacks feasible in summer as well as in 
winter. 39 


In any event, the large number of new fighters which 
appeared in 1955 clearly hignlighted the Soviet talent for 
Saort lead-times in aircraft production once the varvous 
Pree production obstacles had been overcome. “"ereeveq.. one 
year later, at the 1956 Air Show, the Soviets revealed four 
advanced, supersonic fighter prototypes each with either a 
met Or limited all-weather Capability: 

On iil the air defensive efforts which were under- 
taken by the Soviets between 1954-56, however, “perhaps 


——_ | : ; ; 4 
Emeemost signiffcant developmen®™ was orgdnisatronal,” : 


3 ouade, "The Selection and Use of Strategic Air 
Bees. wm,” in Quades(ed.), @malyses foumilitary Decweaons, 
eo oaths In summeéM@@ime, ally tiie USSR S pesr-aeteack agua. 
cultural problems and fallout protective measures would be 
less difficult than in winter. 


AQ 





Lee, Whe Soviet Air Force, ~p. 20° 
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Dniel 055 eo ri emir iscsi or the Soviet Alr Defense Force 
came to occupy an. indenendent os) tion oR eiaeud pieces, 
with the ground, naval, and offensive air forces, and 
embraced in one national command all the components of 
the active air defense system. The facilities and equip- 
ment of the USSR tactical and naval air forces were also 
more closely integrated into the over-all air defense of 
the Ree eee 

Thus, by 1956, it could be written that ce2ea was oe 
the Soviet air force had all the major elements of a first- 


wae Furthermore, 


class strategic air defense organization. 
General LeMay could then state that due to the increased 
sophistication of RusSian air defenses, the U. S. would 
need to assign missions to attack the defenses directly 
and to step~up markedly the development of air defense 
penetration systems for SAC Bie. 

Yet, despite the significant advances that had been 


made, and the more than 500,000 personnel engaged in the 


effort, there remained glaring inadequacies in the Soviets' 


air defense system in 1956. The 20,000 mile ecarly-warning 
eee R. L. Gakenort, "Soviet Aue Power: Ongena. 
tion and Staff Work," in Lee (ed.), The Soviet Air and..., 
Peel /S8se and Kiltarx, A Haber, some De 205 ne. 
42 


"fee The SOvmet ir MOG cc meme ea. 


Snir Power Hearings testimony, p. 145. 
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fence around the Soviet periphery was fax fromeeon sure 
ai@COrdi ng semen 1c eine eer tee military Glewracs 
published in os There were apparently no indica~_ 
tions wee the Soviets were as far along with Githerea 
SAGE-type ground control system or a nuclear AAM as was 
mac Us S. byrthat time. *> The system had practically no 
Sepability against low=flying,bomberseand Sialiieoiidmmes 
Function well at night and in poor-visibility conditions. 
And, of course, there were the air defense dilemmas which 
eae long-“ange ballistic missile promised soon touucie warn 

Then on July 1, 1956, an American, U-2 seconnalssance 
miecract flew a mpestomeever the USGR as faruaocm mens 
femme 250 miles fromethe trontiemesor s hesiase European 
Communist states. Soviet radar was sous) 150 detect and 
track this and succeeding such flights ~- but their 
meaoons could not reach the U-2 ssexttememy hig] pease 
iMemeushchey later stated that from such actions, We drew 
the conclusion: to improve rockets, to improve igmene.U° 
The considerable expansion of the SeuaaS | long-range 


a er Se SE eee 


etka in Lee, "Strategic Air Defense," in Lee (ed.), 
tee Soviet Air and..., p. 126. 


em ne ee ee i ee ewe Se ee 


See, @.g., the USNWP interview wilh General Baier mee, 
September 6, 1957, p. 85; and Hanson Baldwin, New York Times, 
Bebruary 1, 1958, p. 42. 





16 ouoted by Hanson Baldwin, New York Times, May 11, 
rou, pp. 4. 
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bomber base structure in the latter 1950 s eugG Geto age 
Gispersal came to we Sceneas a tigi torr. ae Peysaee ieee 
sure, also. 

Accordingly, developmental work on’a more capable 
high-altitude SAM-I surface-to-air missile and an adganeed 
SAM-IIT was expedited. Also between 1957-60, the supersonic 
Mig-19 was gradually Pemigeed by the MACH--2 Mig-21 which was 
generally fitted with new infra-red homer AAM's."/ Ib) “eyckeul = 
Eion, the Soviet all-weather interceptor force began to xe- 
ceive a supersonic successor to the Yak-25 which was equip- 
ped with liquid-fueled auxiliary rockets to provide = tomer 
Seeeaoility for high-altitude Serceaiiese Even more advanced 
fighter prototypes underwent extensive flight testing during 
this period. As these modern aircraft became operational, 
the Bast European satellite air forces were augmented with 
Mig-19's and Yak-25's to improve the Bloc's "defense-in-~ 
depth" capability. 

These efforts which the USSR had made to improve its 
high-altitude air defenses led to a shift in SAC training 
Mectlcs in the Usgs. Sia tate so) SekewsSAc and thewrAa 


established seven special air routes within the U. S. for 


aes are ind@ieatilons thatrvine Tnkroduction of mhesc 
feat's was accelerated efter the 1958 formosa Straits aie 
Peusckles in which Use S.oSidewinder tTmssilles were USed wie 
much effectiveness. See Air Force, XLII (October £9590 
Om. LS. 
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low-altitude training iiss Ons teyae 4 7: 2 aircratt.° 

And a quite significant dividend from these Soviet 
efforts came in early May 1960 at Sverdlovsk when a U-2 
mission was "shot down" for the first Eanes For the 
remainder of the-‘year, 

the most far-reaching Soviet Claims. csteecoed 

the effectiveness of Soviet air defenses. [In 

his initial treatment cf thest-2 are, 

Khrushchev restricted himself to boasts that 

Soviet air defenses could now prevent high-~ 

altitude reconnaissance aircraft of the U-2 type 

from overflying the Soviet Union with imoun@ty.... 

Soon...Khrushcnev extended his claim to cover 

not only U-2's but SAC bombers as well, 29 

Of course, the publicity attendant tomrhe-U-eerat ass: 
threw some international light upon Soviet defensive weak- 
nesses in the latter 1950's. Moreover, President Eisen- 
fees 'seopen justification offtife fligh@s as being essen- 
Gite to U. S. security was undoubtedly “disconcerting and 


Eameaps frightening in its implications regardimgy a possibile 


U. S. counterforce attack. Naturally, however, Khrushcnev 





Sa ere ee 


"Snir Force, XLII ecembers1959)7ep. 24% 


ee still secms VOOM bewnowrrrm consensus On tie 
peeret circumstances of the downing of this U-2. (222) 09ran. 
Gamiple, David Wise and Thomas Bo Ross, Tie U= 2 eee (New 
momek, 1962), pp. 258-259, which cautmously accepts the Jeon 
Giefegien (attributed to tie CimayMthat Powers’ alrcralkt was 
disabled at 68,000 feet by a near-miss Soviet SAM. 


>Onorelick and Rush, Strateqicy Power .c., D250 Gee 
ibid., pp. 74-75 and"80=81 for reférences to various Of 
Poeeoneney’s statements @@NChiS time Wnlem aSgertcea Enac, 
Wumee Wot a single bomber Cowldad qee Ehrough co ts caxngee,. 
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did not need to reveal the incident. if he were really Gon 
Cemned ASCs Cums ab ceric tae 

The U-2 atfain thus revealed the strides ane jee 

USSR had taken between 1956-60 to improve its “Hag@— 
trigger" readiness to deal with an aggressor's air-atomic 
attack. It seems plausible that such air defense programs 
Went forward, also, without too much Soviet concern 7e— 
garding their obsolescence or re-direction in the face of 
the prospective long-range ballistic missile threat. Indeed 
imiere. are no indications. that any USSR anti-baiiire eae mis- 
Sile programs went beyond the research stage during this 
period. The "first prominent allusion to the Soviet ABM 
development {did not occur until] ...September 1961, when 
Khrushchev told a Western journalist that at the same time 
that Soviet scientists and engineers began work to develop 
intercontinental missiles, another group had been asked to 


ais Certainly 


work on means for countering such missiles." 
the competing resource demands of other military and non- 
military programs, to say nothing of the technical probiens 
mesOlved, dictated in ee measure the vace of the Soviet 
ABM project. And, while it would be quite difficult to 
assess the impact on this Soviet effort of U. S. signals 


a a F. Hahn and A. J. Cottreil batts re 
Defense and Soviet Strategy, Institute for Defense Analyses 
Besecarcieeeaper P=I40, October 19635", ps 1D. 
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of ICBM/IRBM capability and intent during this period, sehe 
Signals clearly were not designed, on Soles clinen: Oman 
crease the pace of the Soviets' aM devenooneee Or decrease 
their bomber defense expenditures. 

Finally, a few words about Soviet air defense syeieene 
deployment between 1953-60. The post-Staliaist military doc- 
trinal re-evaluations had caused a shift Bae Erom the older 
"Strategic defense" concept of wartime operations. ‘Thus, 
Eapid-reaction times, integrated organizational strueimimes, 
and other capabilities for attriting the enemy's attack at 
the very onset of the conflict were stressed. “Yet, in de- 
ploying its weapons, the USSR retained Ehe (“Gold-bile@ed- 
Stalinist concept of an "island" system of heavy Antanas a= 
igemcd the most important Soviet complexes -= principally, 
population and industrial centers. Other areas were only 
Pigmctiy guarded, if at a 4 AS anandtedeor Of -Ehe Vom & 
intensive deployment of systems in protection of vital areas, 
consider the following CIA report of the air defense network 
which the Soviets had established on the small-island of Cu- 
ba by late 1962: 


There are 24 operational SAM sites, each with 





Ee e.g., the USNWP interview with General Partridge, 
Sepcember 6, 1957, p. 60; Hanson Baldwin, New York Times, 
ie ll, 1960, p. 4; and Marshal Vv. BD. Sokolovskii (ed. oes 
fer Military Strategy, trans, Dannerstcin/wGeur~e jean 
Wolfe, p. 418. 
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G launchers. There 1s probably =a ers or 

about 500 SAM missiles in the system....To 

supplement S-A-missiles, the Soviets brought 

in additional MIG fichters, TPeschaieeaee el 

of about, 100, including 42 HMIG-—2)) aveerat ieee 

About 200 modern Soviet radars were installed 

to tie the system together. 93 

In this connection, it seems interesting to cbserve 
teat such a Soviet pattern of comeentratedyair delepeeasgea. 
ployment made good sense in view of the lack until 1961 of 
mo integrated strategic target plan in the United St 
a Situation which made it extremely likely that the effect 
GeeAnerican alr-atomic mission planning@by the cigme 
Ueeeo. Striking forces would be the programmed Ovonic: 
high-priority USSR complexes and an insufficient weight of 
Smeortc directed toward other tangets. 


Seek of John McCone, Director, CIA, Hearings, 
ietse, Subc. of Comm. on Approps., Department cr Deteuse 
Meecopriations 1964, 88th, Ist, Pebruany 1963, p. 32. 








C ON, C Lae oa 
THE U..5. -USSR. ALR DEFENSE DisAtecwE 


IN THE NUCLEAR AGE 


The fundamental premise of a U. S.-USSR Sepaeegere 
Gialogue is that each power views the "arms race" as a 
two-sided adaptive system rather than as a pair of unl- 
lateral programs. As Scie each power seeks to calculate 
mactionally the opponent’s military offensive Gapabimaaey 
and intent, and develop a defense whose dimensions reflect 
such a perceived threat and take the opponent's expected 
response to this move into account -- while simul taneousiy 
Pommunicating to the other side the likely consequences ea: 
has alternative responses. Such a strategic dialogue, i 
would seem, was not in the foreground of Soviet-American 
relations between 1946-60. It is Eee toneane whether a 
conscious dialogue of this type was even possible, given 
the basic U. S.~-USSR nuclear power asymmetries which 
Sraracterized this period. in any event, it is clear thas 
mre Signals" of strategic offensive Capability and 2neene 
which were sent (whether consciously or not) by both sides 
mere either muffléd or amplified omt of proportion by 
domestic bureaucratic and ideological factors with the 
Mmecult that, indeed, a pair Of Unilateral alr detense pre-e 
grams evolved. Hence, in the broadest sense, the U. 5S. 


Beaetea to the Soviets' pOSt-war orrensive signals by a 
Fad al 





ZTE 
flight into =moce offensive programs, ene Meee caceed 
initially to the American Signals Dy Ceployng ene eram 
less anachronistic defensive programs, ane ei ¢Wewe «aa 
reacted by developing a secure second-strike capability, 


wech became a orimcipal strategic task during = cncw uae. 


mes0's. Let us look more closely at e€acn of these Com. 
euSsioOns. 

Et seems apparent that U.S. policy-makers == Gijmaene 
most of the post-war period -- were content to estimate 


the Soviets' domestic arms preparations and made little 
6vert attempt to influence them. To be sure, the U. SS; 
did signal generally its intent to remain ahead quantita-~ 
tively in the offensive nuclear air power race. But such 
peewee! i-fury” perspective would appear to Nave relnrorced 
the Communists' "inevitable war" ideology, foreclosed any 
evyLet emer st of a wide range of strategic alterna- 
tives, and led that country to a Significant early emphasis 
me alr defense programs and a Concerted attempt to develop 
emec lear air-atomic deterrent Capability. Thus, up to 
1950, the U. S. seemed to ask simply, "When will the 
Soviets get the atom bomd and what will be the rate of 
@eowtl of our own stockpile and delivery force?” Between 
me50-52, the official position reqaraing the U.S. or 
fensive military establishment appeared to be to multiply 


its weapons systems as much as possible in relation to as 
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many contingencies as possible in order to meet an “imme— 
diate" threat. From eee guest for foreign and de- 
fense policy stability manifest itself in the attempted de- 
Potiepaeae of a U. S. militery poStures@based on) unilateral, 
perceived "long-haul" alr-atomic requirements, with less 
eegardasupposedliy paid to telperaryeehanges 1h Elie Gikzer— 
national system than that which was said to characterize 
ieemer U. S. military polmey planning. 

On the other hand, however, the American reaction to 
the USSR's offensive signals revealed an exaggerated sen- 
aleavity to Soviet aggressive intentions, Coupled withean 
Seyocent continued musneading of thein offensive seapaous 
Gees. The signals from the USSR had, of course, been am- 
biguous on face-value and were clouded further by the aura 
of secrecy which pervaded Communist RiSeiameesomee 
Gurrng the Stalinist pemiod, Nevertheless, until around 
1953 the threat of a Red Army errensiee in Western Europe 
Sacemagnified in the U. Sw,gwhile the Soviets! growing Jong- 
Famge air-atomic petential was underestimated. Then, le 
Gurious reversal of these perceptions, the U. S. military 
@emoed to react to the Soviets" post-1953 signals by an 
overestimation of the USSR's intercontinental bomber and 
missile force ~- without seeming to examine why the Soviets 


Pemla want to attack tae U. Ss tnetie first place. ~ 


*nCuriously enough, this Patter] question, wivell=seem= 
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The fundamental cause of sucha “misreading siete eee 
Signals in the U. S&S. lay in the extremely complex ingerplay 
of tne domestic political process zine foreign andvdem mec 
policy considerations within the executive and legislative 
brancnes of the government. This interplay manifest itself 
im the major role that political choices played =aimrda 
allocation of resources for national security and the eco- 
nomic bases of these choices. The result was the stress 
throughout most of the 1946-60 period on the buildup of the 
Strategic Air Command as the principal deterrent to Soviet 
aggression; and the basing of its requirements for quanti- 
tative superiority vis-a-vis the USSR's strategic offense 
on tne assumption that a new war would begin by a Soviet 
Surprise air-atomic attack -- an assumption which "was ex- 
plicitly rejected by Soviet theory and indeed ridiculed by 
eyne However, it is important to note that the pressures 
for a buildup of U. S. long-range offensive power lay 
Somexally Outside of thevexecutive branch. For nobvonge 
did cither {the Truman or Eisenhower] Administration attempt 


to seize upon a Soviet technological advance as a means of 


SO DaSic, is often ignored in our pre-occupation with tTeeh-— 


meeogy and military Gapabiiieres.” GG. H. Snyder, Detetcewe. 
and Defense: Toward a Theory of National Security (Prince- 


fone 1961), o. ST. 


“Kissinger, Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy, p. 90. 


Se 
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intensifying@e@r expanding the Aimee sien lees, ef Fou mmae 
Indeed, the Eisenhower Admanistration's budget Maes rasan 
and “long-haul” view of the Communist threat seem motivated 
im part by a desire not to escalategene Ussee cere aan. 
Eace: 

The effect of all this on America's air defense was to 
retard significantly its development prior to 1954; and to 
mould its development after 1954 less as a function of the 
perceived bomber/missile threat than as a reflection of the 
requirement for stability in the executive's defensive 
programming. As a partial consequence of this latter point, 
throughout most of the 1950's the problem of protecting 
bees second-strike capability against a bomber attack and 
@ieee-orlenting the entare CONAD, postunes to themineapicne 
ICBM threat were largely subordinate defensive concerns; 
Waele air @efense, itsel£, remained subordinate in) bhayeger— 
Eeeimemairax of U. S. milatary priveritves. 

Of course, there were the attendant technical feasi- 
piety considerations which set real limits upon the devel-— 
Opment of U. S. aix defense programs, especially priaor to 1953. 
iitere was, also, the variety of historical and psychological 
fametors which predisposed the,American public and its mulitary 


services to seek an improved offense as the best means of 


sHuntington, the Commen Detiense, p. 106. 
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defense... And 2t2must be canderl] imeqie eee eee 


develop 
ment of an extended overseas SAC base system and™@a vanmem, 
of sophwsticated bomber aircraft and tage. depeeseneee a 
substantial complication of the Soviets' already somnnannae 
air defense problems; and would appear Be have wtomecd va 
diffusion BE hears wartime offensive air-atomic effort away 
feem continental U. S. targets -- hence, further dimmingethe 
perceived requirement for widespread defensive systems in 
the United States. 

The Ore S. military disposition to readeewreese we ara. 
nals by more offense tended, however, to obscure a more 
objective appreciation of the full spectrum of strategic 
Geliesethat air defense could play in the muclear age. AE 
bottom, U. S. justifications for air defense assumed @€s 
obvious wartime damage-limiting wattase ee OM EO 
argue the technical feasibility of Pee agin Mis Geer eron 
pemeewcapabilaty in the face of persistent domestic beliefs 
that "70 percent of the aggressor's strike will always get 
Bemeughy" «Suchearguments diverted attention ErOMeeie! ter 
that "because Cthe enemy J can penetrate anywhere does not 
mean that he can penetrate everywhere."" There Waswecen sic, 
itt lesapprecilathon, therefome, that the mere exmstence sof 
amwaix defense system could force the enemy offense to assign 


io ane on Read, "Strategy for Active Defense," 
American Economic Review (Proceedings), May 1961, p. 470. 
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so much of its striking power to destroy some targets (or 
even to suppress the defensive system itself) that it could 
not attack all of theme “Bhat isy Wace targets saved by air 
defense would not necessarily be those at which defenses were 
located. Further,ethe alredée@ense system coulee femcc eae 
enemy to reduce the payload of his bombers and increase the 
eeehntcal» complexityrof their milsseions, *by requieaigethe 
@ececraft to carry additional fuel forvevasi vewtactueewana 
low-altitude approaches, electronic penetration aids, 
@ecoys, etc. 

Frome thiseperspectimwe, its wouldwappeam thateU. @. ima- 
terests might have been better served by some signals which 
Upgmaded thesexpected wamtimescapabidmeeyeof atsmextant de- 
fenses, rather than engaging primarily in a domestic dialogue 
over possible technical improvements to an attrition-rate 
proclaimed to be deficient.” invadditien, thiiseiceusanegmor 
American attention on the system's overall attrition capa- 
bility made it more likely that its components would be 
deployed in depth to attempt the defense of the entire conti- 


femeadeU. —G. territory, instead of being concentrated in 


>canada seems to have done a “better job" here. Its 
House of Commons debates and mass media would frequently 
peesenth a quitesoptimmustic lmnagemoim iiwer aaa detienses capa 
meiity. See, e:,g., HANSARD, Session 1952-53, Vol. I, 
Pevember 30, 1953, p. 454; Session 953-54, Vol. VyeMay 21, 
mo), Ge, MOS2TF.; Sessaon. P9500, Vol mae ives, ll oe 
leas; Sesszron 1960, aol. IT) Maeche 28 1960, pp. Aedlazal2. 
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fewer areas (at less expense) to force =a (corres jemi] ee le 
Ceoncentiratrweneor attack. | 
Moreover, there are other values which accrue to .an 


air defense system that were apparently .considered even less 


in open U. S. polemics. Duviliig peacetime -- Wesides "Smimpiy 
tapeatening the warning of attack -- anmvair.deteénse syouen 


cam act £6 enforce controlWof conti#ental airspaee as va 
Pasac component of national sovereignty. Devecan lnereace 
the risks of foreign reconnaissance overflights. Also, air 
Peanses as indicated above, complicates an enemy's general 
Mac planning and’ increases his military uncertainties. A 
mature bomber defense system, furthermore, might tend to 


reduce an enemy's political policy choices by making 


“nuclear blackmail" a less credible alternative. During 
ome imitial wartime phase -- besides blunting the first 
strike -- air defense could verify whether the strike was 


inadvertent, provide information regarding the initial 
damage, and allow deliberate response by protected command/ 
@emerol centers. During the middie phase Of “Che war, cen 
@emense could assist the reorganization of that part of the 
Strategic force which has survived, as well as direct the 
returning bombers, those aircraft in the maintenance pipe- 
Mine and training commands, interceptors on naval Carriers 
mr coOncimental U.S. ports, etc. During the terpamotien 


phaser of thewwar, “she™military efrects of alr dereiee may 





we: 

prove to be even greater than they were sear lice uci 
combat experience of the system and tbs ,operatingeec eae 
residual offense which could be, perhaps, less competent 
than the first-strike force and which must navigate over a 
very uncertain poSt~-attack terrain. The defensive system 
Gould also contribute to drafting and verifying the termiana— 
tion agreement, provide status information to guide negotia- 
tions (by permitting or denying reconnaissance), and signal 
deception or violation of the agreement. 

New it is possible that these valucs Of ais Geren — 
may have been more sharply in the perceptions of U. S. 
memicy-makers than has othemyise been suggested. foemgex-— 
ample, it could be argued that the widespread deployment of 
active defensive systems during the second Eisenhower 
Administration reflected ~- not simply a bureaucratic 
inability to choose between "rival" military programs -- 
but a definite executive desire to develop overlapping area 
G@everage due to a view o£ general war as an extended, slong 
haul" operation in which some of the above listed values of 
air defense would become important. 


oe a more extended discussion of some of these air 
defense values, see Roger Levien, An Appreciation of the 
Value of Continental Defense (RAND Memorandum RM-3987-PR), 
ferch W964; "and Kahn, On) THe wommeleR gain Ue. UZ UU 


‘where is some evidence that Eisenhower retained 
Epret@gheut*his Presid@icy the soldier's “war of@attri rien 
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There seemed to be, however,..N© Over seg een ead 
between 1953-60,.to communigatevany ssuCch ape -ecia alone rmEn 
values of air defense to the USSR. Norewds tiewewany, 
authoritative American expression of the possible deterrent 
role which its defensive systems might have played in the 


' decision not to procure a large intercontinental 


Soviets 
lember force during the latter 1950's. In Shenie Uae 
defense was at no time in the post-war period a significant 
Semponent of the wanternational military dialogquevoe Sera same 
eEenrence. 

The actual development of America's mature bomber de- 
Fense vosture, moreover, can be seen most fundamentally as 
the product of ~- in Huntington's phrase -- the “executive 


= owe 


ome Of nuclear conflict. For example: ~his preference -_ weer 
em oalanced” military force structure; has industrral wel 
Zation base policy; his national stockpile inventory which 
emphasized unprocessed raw materials located in unprotected 


Seorage; and his civil defense policy that -- until May 
W958 -~- had at its core the "mass evacuation" concept, which 
muse seems to imply a non-conclusive first phase. Indeed, 


Mrseniower had written the following in “a letter to Sécre- 
meey Wilson of January.2, 1955: 


"The initial phase of a general nuclear war would 
consist of exchanges of staggering blows at the 
homelands of the antagonists. The great test for 
the U. S. would be to survive ams terrible perro, 
knocking out in the meantime the enemy's capacity to 
inflict further damage on America. Once this point 
had been reached, the country could then proceed in 
the customary way of building up the resources 
needed to go on and win the war." 


Cited in Robert J. Donovan, Eisenhower: The Inside Story 
CNewevor ky 956), p. S26". 
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legislation of Strategic progmany Decisions regarding Gal iG 
defense structural requirements have been the result of: con- 
troversy, bargaining, and Compromicesen 1s various government 
agencies and officials whose different interests and perspec- 
ervyes compelled recourse to the imvolved process cm canoe. 
mon. The U.S. Air Force's relationships with the aoreae 
of the Budget, the Secretary of Defense, the Army, and the 
National Guard Bureau, for example, are henceforth more im- 
portant to an understanding of the evolution of American air 
defense organizations, systems R&D and deployment, and defen- 
Sive doctrine between 1946-60 than are the patterns in the 
Soviet-American strategic balance. 

Basic to thiS pOinbke(S Chewaa@e thd aes om. S. demon- 
strated until the latter 1950's a conspicuous unreadiness e- 
ven to erie the advantages to the USSR of a first-strike 
[i actively protecting SAC's nticlear retaliatory force (an- 
cluding the associated command and control elements), de- 
Spite the high Perris priority which the Soviets had ap- 
feered to assign to SAC bases, and the pemsi stem urgings of 
mee AMGrican attentive public. One can only conclude that 
mere again domestic bureaucratic Eactors acted to muffle 
even Signals and caused U. S. military policy-makers to jer. 
ceive air-atomic power as a "one-way" weapon. 

Pa) Sot. Oi Sod Sno Me SU@@ect, mesCOUlSS sell inter— 


Matidonal systemic factors had no influence upon ene evolubion 





Aiea. 
of the Americansaitr defensespostuxze.» Bxom the Gzecheslo-— 
vakian coup of 1948, through the Korean War, the initial 


soviet hydrogen bomb explosiem, and the 1954-55 Magabay 


bomber fly-bys, to Sputnik, U. Ss polley—-makers —-- saa 
name seen ~~ hawe responded in paxrteby adaemai cies ia 
their air defense programming. What is important to re- 


iterate, however, is that in every case, with the possible 
exception of the 1948-49 tensions in Europe and the initial 
Soviet atomic bomb explosion, the international disturbances 
have caused the U. S. to perceive other military needs to be 
more important than an acceleration of defensive systems 
expenditures. Indeed, the U. S. response has often been 
at the expense of approved bomber defense programs. Whether 
it be the Far East and European defense vroblems in the 
early 1950's, the strategic airpower problems of the mid- 
1950's or the post~Sputnik problems of the late 1950's, 
the U. S. Air Force has been primarily concerned to buildup 
Se SAC — TAC. componentspmand) --munder the pressunpespor 
budgetary ceilings -- has consistently devoted less attention 
© its Air Defense Command organization whose forces have 
always comprised over 80 percent of the total American air 
defense, effort. 

Tmawthisenegqaudye it “ng immteresting to speculate whether 
the absence of a Korean War in 1950-53 might have profoundly 


Gimsesed the fukunemoomrse ef U. S. bomber defense systems. 
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By 8) Me 

During the preceding two years, the attempt to develop a 
continental air defense capabi libby. to Meet ye 16 eet. @ eee eee 
Cold, War was in the foreground of U. S. national sceucury 
efforts. The impetus which was being, Generated fommer=. 
defensive programs was abruptly halted, however, by the 
Communist aggression in June 1950. Beyond the immediate 
needs of the Korean conflict (which, indeed, caused a 
Substantial deployment of continental fighter-interceptor 
Memces Overseas), Americasthensadjusted wits Stiabcomesot eres 
to the improvement of the NATO alliance structure to deter 
Miiyomilitary encownters in Europe... The defense of UU. &. 
miperesis in this area through strengthened offensivesamm— 
aeomic forces, along with an incmease in conventional igsound 
igereees); .bécame a paramount Us S. security sconcemny eZ s 
forward-base system underwent a rapid expansion. American 
Screntists concentrated on innovations in tactical nucilear 
weapons for European defense. Preventive war urgings ap- 
neared with increasing frequency within the U. S. mass media. 
Pueos these phenomem@a acted to divert attention from pro; 
@eams “ko defend North Americawagadnetiwthe inciplentssemer 
tueeccontanental bomber thmeat. 

Mewmeéover, insofar asmtbhemackwoimamior cannconmeac: 
Gould have facilitated the re-election of a Dem@cratic 
Pominvstratvon in 1952, contimmabionsofeehesprevailimnag 


"crisis year" approach to military programming would also 





Zo 
seem to have furthered the buildup of continental defense 
Sys cence 1 iy aso o4e) With einen ae OF maximum danger" 
(wherein the USSR would have an effective intercontimental 
SUL UCHIN CG capability) having been established as 1954 by 
the Truman Administration, procurement expenditures for 
defensive systems might well have been greater in the’ early 
1950's than they were to be under the Eisenhower "long- 
haul" perspective which vushed this danger point toward the 
emee of the decade and emphasized stabilasty in mili case 
eS naniiiiag. Indeed, the expansion of the U. S. air de- 
rense effort which was to be embodied in Eisenhower's 
"new-look" did not result in any tangible increase in the 
@eetational capability ofthe system to attrite an’ atomic 
attack until-after 1954. And as ie was, tnis defensive 
buildup Occurred somewhat paradoxically with the simul- 
taneous demonstrations in the Soviet Union of a developing 
long-range thermonuclear delivery capability -that reduced 
considerably the tactical significance of CONAD's improving 
@erall attrition-rates. 

Whether any such hypothetical momentum for continental 
defenses in 1950-53 could have induced concomitant techno- 
logical breakthroughs in defensive systems, and otherwise 
surmounted the various domestic phenomenological and 
budgetary obstacles to air defense expenditures is of 


Gourse Unanswerabre. tts concervaple, Nowevem,  eMcre 
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Wd Cee ial peorea ui lida of reasonably efflectivyeseconGimemial 
defenses (especially in the area of radar warning systems), 
America might have been somewhat less disposed to nomeie. 
the development and maintenance of a guantitatively superior 
strategic air-atomic force, based on the assumption that any 
new war would be a general one, begun by a Soviet surprise 
intercontinental attack. The deterrent effect of these 
U. S. defenses against a very limited Soviet A-bomb force 
could not only make a surprise attack appear less likely, 
bie, if war came, the carly warnimg and attrvtion Capasiae— 
ties of the defenses could theoret#ically enableyeifective 
tees. retaliation with a less Massive vatomme (or therm. 
nuclear-equipped) offensive Air Force. 

@onsequently, American Miskitary planners magnet tien 
have responded to the SO v1 Stes)" eS 3 ee bomb explosion 
and the 1954-55 May Day bomber fly-bys in —— balanced 
fashion. These USSR signals eel mtNeN have indicated to 
meee yoint Chuefs ofsStatf,, fer example, thake thesst@ede- 
terrent was a wasting one (within a newly pereeawe dwe ieak — 
omtenteof imminent U. S.-USSR: stwakeqiespamety) , and 
pointed to the requirement for much Siamese limited war 
Reemesiiitlomell-foreas as a primary component of the American 
national security posture. (The absence of a Korean War 
would also seem to have removed an obstacle to the buildup 


OEeUeeS. conventional-toreeseauethe mid=-1950's» immehat hae 
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scope and methods of Korea had become condemned in America 
as intolerably wasteful and had led accordingly to the 


“Massive retaliation" doctrine.) And@d with Steegeecicmaen 
power Seen less as the sangle solutien tostie vical 
problems of international relations, the Air Force’s Air 
Defense Command responsibilities could, verhaps, have been 
discharged with less ambivalence in the succeeding years. 
But -- rightly or wrongly -- the actual development 
of America's continental defenses went forward basically 
within a policy framework which emphasized the primacy of 
SeEcnsive air-atonmac power aMyagstrategy of gemeral War 
eecterrence. While the U. &. Administration took @oaimemee 
minimize the psychological impact of major international 
System disturbances on its domestic society, the U. S. 
national security policy responses to these disturbances 
merewgenerally aimed at improving, not the country’s miele 
mee aeility to defend against Barrack, Dubeearrowuat ue 
@Seeasing America's abzlity to inflict nuclear destruction. 
Ms we have seé@n, however soe ea Drama Sligo jer 
mnvimeible” SAC sword did not Gause the Soviet Union 6 
fret itself into an air defense paralysis. In a certain 
sense, the full gamut of the Soviet response to U. S&S. 
strategic signals was defensive or "“defense~-by~-bluff." 
For it is evident that the Soviets' strategic resources 


pisteone 1050 were allocated pmiiicwely Lor airmadeience pmecranea, 
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while relying on the image of a Red Army “Colescus 3) - amma 
the Elbe River to deter the West. “Also, 4 Nas oeeum ae 
that "defense-by-bluff" was involved in the post 5 ewe: 
hiay Day signals which "led us to believe that they were 
building a: sizeable long-range bomber force, whereas in fact 
they were investing most of their national product for their 
Meng=aGanoe LOrces 1n long=yange ear ocre nice Sue 
a blurt", from the Soviet view, would cause the (> eee 
embark upon an expensive bomber program in response, while 
the USSR's projected air defense programs were perceived to 
Po adequate to meet such a Giulia puyo A 

Yet, at its most fundamental level, the SOVLet-—Ame tale 
arms race was not viewed in the USSR as a sro icing adaptive 
system." The Stalinist air defense posture-.was developed 
erimarily from the ideological dictates of an inevitable war 
@e actrition in which offensive airpower would play angio. 
@ant but by no means decisive role. As such, the Or gant wae 
tion and Pemovitent of air defense to Meet a Series ©. Domes 
Ber raids in the rear prior to a Soviet counter-offensive 
Seemed rather anachronistic in the nuclear age. But tlie 
USSR apparently saw little point in directly adapting Soviet 
Peograms to U. S. strategic-eechnical Signals, and, indeed; 


"from 1946 until 1954 non-Soviet military thought was 





ee a mr a rm a ra I ERT nO Se 


Ss ames M. Gavin, War and Peace in the Space Age (New 
Monk, —erooo), DO. 24l. 
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considered below discussion, save for occasional propagan- 
dis (vesiceologue al pila e rene Moreover, from the pure 
Stalinist perspective, there would be little reason to 
think that Soviet signals could have a long-run influence 
on American military policy which was, after all, determined 
Dy theginecessities of the capita lic mrsyotenr 

The post-Stalinist revisions in the Soviets’ pexrspec- 
tive on air defense brought their program more in line with 
Ene natuze of the UssSs offensive, threat by emplact 2am 
extended early-warning, all-weather capabilities, integrated 
organization, and blunting, pre-emptive attacks. Yet there 
Memained in the Soviet view the disdain for the U. S. “sig- 
nals which stated that its atomic bombs could be dropped 
"where, how, and when they were wanted", since Soviet bomber 
bases until the late 1950's seemed to be accorded no special 
defensive protection. 

Thus, both the U. S. and USSR were slow to appreciate 
the advantages to strategic deterrence of a secure second- 
Serike air-atomic capability which could have acted to re- 
duce the reciprocal fears of surprise attack between these 
two powers. Further, it seems clear that active defenses 
to reduce specifically the vulnerability of nuclear retali- 
atory forces would (1) have been less expensive to deploy 


ee 


) Gieunieivepe ap Soviet Stracegy Inv ene ele ae tate, oar 
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than were the population and industry defense systems in 
that less geographical coverage would be pequieeey (2) have 
had a higher tolerance of failure insofar as they were sup- 
plemented by other defensive measures such as dispersal and 
hardening, .(3) have been less susceptible to obselesaoeee 
than were population defenses due to the greater accuracies 
required to hit the defended bases, and (4) have tended to 
draw enemy attacks away from cities and other major indus- 
erial complexes. Perhaps it rs this lesson £ nen tie meer 
opment of air defenses in the nuclear age which should be in 
mae foreground of the anti-ballistte missile débate weep 


gio 0 Ss". 
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